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PREFACE 


E  sources  of  information    relating  to   the 

history  of  nursing  from  early  times  are  i90 

icniarx',  so  widely  scattered,  and,  often,  so 

in  material  of  quite  other  character,  that 

has  been  practically  impossible  for  the  majority 

i.'vn  of  those  most  interested  to  inform  them- 

^'€8,  beyond  a  meagre  general  outline,   upon 

post  of  nursing  and  its  conditions. 
As  8  result  of  this  paucity  of  literature:  upon  the 
subject,  the  mtxlcm  nurse,  keenly  interested  as 
the  is  in  the  present  and  the  future  of  her  profes- 
siao.  knows  little  of  it»  past.  She  loses  both  the 
impirRtion  which  arises  from  cherished  tradition, 
and  the  pi!*spcctivc  which  shows  the  relation  of 
one  pmgTessi\'e  mo\'emcnt  to  others.  Only  in 
light  of  histor>-  can  she  clearly  sec  how 
:Iy  her  own  calling  is  linked  with  the  general 
itions  of  cducati<Hi  and  of  liberty  that  obtain 
' — as  tbey  rise,  she  rises,  and  as  they  sink,  she 
falls. 

It  has  long  been  the  deep  desire  of  the  two 
coUaborsitors  in  this  work,  that  the  touching  and 
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often  heroic  history  of  nursing  should  not  remain 
unknown  to  our  modem  order.  For  fifteen  years 
the  one  has  patiently  collected  material  relating 
to  nureinfi  and  its  history,  while  the  other  has 
devoted  her  entire  time  for  two  years  to  searching 
libraries  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  executing  our  task,  we  have  been  aware  of 
our  shortcomings,  and  this  the  more  keenly  as  we 
complete  our  first  volumes;  yet  perhaps  the  spirit 
of  devotion  in  which  we  have  worked  may  partly 
excuse  both  the  defects  that  we  an;  conscious  of 
and  possible  errors  of  which  we  are  unconscious. 

We  have  tried,  however,  to  quote  only  from 
authors  of  recognised  authority  and  to  penetrate 
as  closely  to  original  sources  as  possible. 

Rather  than  condense  excessively  or  omit 
detail  in  the  earlier  chapters,  wi-  have  thought  it 
best  to  .stop  on  the  threshold  of  the  modem  era. 
which  could  not  possibly  receive  justice  in  two 
iSmall  volumes.  It  is  our  purpo-w,  if  this  first 
effort  is  well  received,  to  attempt,  later,  an  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  modem  nursing,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  important  and  dramatic  move- 
ments in  almost  evcrv"  countrj*.  actual  revolutions 
in  Germany  and  France,  the  awakening  of  Italy, 
and  the  wonderful  rise  of  Japan  to  high  eminence. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  many  who  have 
a.ssistcd  us,  among  whom  we  must  especially 
mention  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  in  Washington,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  Montreal,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  HAtel-Dieu  of 
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Quebec    We  wish  also  to  record  the  cordial  and 

generous  response  made  by  all  ctf  those  medical 

men  iriiose  writings  we  have  utilised. 

H.A.N. 

L.  L.  D. 
AagoMt,  1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 


'HE  art  of  nursing,  at  once  the  oldest  of  the 
occupations  of  women  and   the  youngest 
fcnodi  of  medical  science,  must  have  been  co- 
it  with  the  first  nrother  who  performed  for 
Kttle  ones  ail  those  services  whicli  made  it 
able  for  them  to  live  and  thrive.     The  daily 
hourly  details  of  feeding,  warming,  and  pro- 
from  harm,  the  watching  by  night,  the 
ical  swing  of  cradle  or  bough  under  the 
's  eye — these  maternal  cares,  as  old  as  or 
older  than  ihe  human  race,  laid  the  foun- 
from  which  our  profession  of  nursing  has 
to  its  structure  of  to-day. 
stud>'ing  the  origin  of  traits  and  customs,  it 
^oecessary  to  consider  not  only  the  hunian  family. 
:  also  the  far  older  races  of  birds  and  mammals 
jg  which  arose  the  tirsi  dawning  iracw  of 
Ital  love,  kindness,  and  mutual  aid;  for  re- 
les  into  the  history  and  evolution  of  man 
remain  incomplete  unless  they  are  closely 
y 
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connected  with  studies  of  those  lower  orders 
creation  to  which  he  is  related.  Primitive  pt 
pies  have  always  credited  the  birds  with  the  pt 
session  of  a  knowledge  vaster  than  that  of  ma 
and  surely  no  one  can  study  their  migrations  ai 
flights,  their  marvellously  constructed  nests,  t 
care  of  their  little  ones,  and  the  purity  ai 
sweetness  of  their  family  life,  without  wonder  ai 
admiration.  The  well-developed  and  intelUge 
quality  of  mother  love  and  care  in  the  high 
animals  is  well  known  to  every  observer,  oft 
appearing,  indeed,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  thi 
actions,  in  no  way  inferior,  while  it  lasts,  to  t 
love  of  the  primitive  mother  for  her  babe. 
differs  only  in  duration,  for  the  solicitude  of  t 
animal  or  bird  mother  for  her  young  ceases  wi 
their  maturity. 

In  seeking  the  origin  of  those  gentler  and  mc 
humane  qualities  which  make  a  society  possib 
most  students  trace  them  to  the  earliest  mai 
festations  of  maternal  or  paternal  love;  and  t 
theory  advanced  by  John  Fiske, '  that  the  superi 
progress  of  the  human  race  is  due  to  the  loi 
period  of  time  during  which  the  human  infant 
helpless  and  dependent,  thus  evoking  a  prolong 
and  enduring  tenderness  in  the  parents,  wi 
the  resultant  superior  development  of  characti 
is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  importa 

<  "On  the  Part  Played  by  Infancy  in  the  Evolution  of  Mai 
in  A  Century  of  Science  and  Oilier  Essays  by  John  Fia 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  i8qo.  pp.  100-121. 
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contributions  to  modem  thought.  Again,  other 
«-nters  have  traced  the  origin  of  kindness  anH 
gtntJcaess  to  the  earliest  attractions  of  sex,  and 
ioitanoe  the  life-long  pairing  and  fidelity  of  some 
linls  and  mammals  ae  proofs  of  the  more  enduring 
ipility  of  this  fonii  of  afTection.  There  is.  finally, 
igH  hack  in  the  history  of  our  primal  anccstrj-, 
MiB  another  impulse,  even  more  widespread  and 
fciling,  and  far  less  personal  or  individualistic 
llun  either  of  those  already  mentioned:  namely* 
tbfjocial  instinct  or  feeling  which  is  clearly  the 
'  iiL-nt  of  what  we  call  altruism  or  humanitari- 
JStm  in  the  human  race.  This  is  the  instinct  of 
itual  aid,  actually  a  sense  of  nice  presenation. 
prompts  the  protection  of  the  younger  and 
of  the  herd  by  the  older  and  stronger,  and 
flocks  to  share  the  distress  or  attempt  the 
of  the  individual  in  peril. 
To  Kr^>potkin,  whose  scientific  knowledge  is 
flpuUcd  by  his  Ixrnevolence  to^^■ard  all  created 
^(TS,  we  owe  the  elucidation  of  this  tnith.  which 
■.[KMinds  most  fascinatingly  in  his  Mutual 
i-'  In  the  introduction  he  relates  his  own 
itions  of  animal  life  in  the  vast  regions  of 
them  v\sia.  and  gives  his  reasons  for  holding 
'incous  the  pessimistic  %'iews  current  as  to 
struggle  for  existence."  "In  all  these 
of  animal  life  which  passed  before  my 
fae  writes.  "  I  saw  Mutual  Aid  and  Mutual 

^Mutual  Aid  a  Fatter  of  Ewlution,  by  Peter  Kropotkin. 
Uritirmann.  London,  i^o*. 
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Support  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  made 
suspect  in  it  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importaiK 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  preservalion 
each   species,    and    its   further   e\t>lution. 
quotes  another  Russian  scholar.  Professor  Kcssle 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  in  tSSo  lectured  on 
subject  and  pointed  out  that  "beside  the  law 
Mutual  Struggle  there  is  in  Nature  the  law 
Mutual  Aid,  which     .     .     .     for  the  progressit 
Evolution  of    the  spedcs  is  far  more  im[ 
than  the  law  of  mutual  contest. " 

Kropotkin's  observations  convinced  him 
those  animal  tribes  whose  members  assist 
other  the  most  have  sur\'ivcd  the  most  extcnsivi 
and  are  the  UMSt  capable  of  sunnval.  and 
theory    that   competition    is   the   prcdominatti 
law  of  life,  and-  the  "  struggle  for  Jk^m«ins 
existence.       ...    of  e\'ery  ma^^^^^C 
other  men.  'a   law  of  Nature,'     -    ^^^^lack« 
confirmation  from  direct  observation-"     The 
istence  of  this  habit  of    mutual  aid.  he  shof 
further,  is  also  true  of  primitive  peoples.     Li 
haiXz,    a    missionary    in    Morth    Queensland. 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by  tl 
thropological  Society,  said  of  the  nativ^ 
feeling  of  friendship  is  known  among  them :  it 
strong.     Weak  people  are  usually  supported ; 
people  are  ver>'  well  attended  to;  they  never 
abandoned  or  killed. "  *  Other  testin»ony  given 

•  Af«*M*t  Aid  a  Factor  of  Evotmticn,  by  Peter 
Wm.  HMncmann.  t^MKlnn.  igo),  p.^. 
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Uie  sani«  society  regarding  the  Papuas  of  New 
Guinea  described  them  as  "sociable  and  cheerful; 
lbe>'  laugh  very  much.  .  .  Thc>'  take  care  of 
(be  iti  and  the  old,"'  Feuds,  adds  Kropotkin, 
■»re  more  the  result  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
thit)  of  competition.  When  any  one  falls  ill.  the 
tnends  and  relations  come  together  and  discu-ss 
«J»  might  be  the  cause  of  the  illness.  All  possible 
taama  are  considered,  every  one  confesses  his 
tty  quarrels,  and  finally  the  real  cause  is 
An  enemy  from  the  next  v-jllage  has 
it,  and  a  raid  on  that  village  is  decided  on. " 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  he  sa>'sr  "They  are  very 
Wc.  show  great  respect  to  their  wives,  and  are 
'ond  of  their  children ;  when  one  of  Ihcm  falls  ill 
lieft^men  nurse  him  in  turn." 

Historians  and  annalists,"  say«  Kropotkin, 
Ve  chronicled  wars  and  calamities,  but  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  life  of  the  masses  or  the 
cnmitJess  acts  of  mutual  supjxjrt  and  devotion." 
In  attempting  to  study  the  history  of  nursing, 
■tnch  must  always  have  existed  in  some  form, 
hwever  rude,  we  find  long  ages  of  silence  on  the 
tibject.  doulitloss  because  of  this  tendency  of 
ns  to  overlook  what  was  usual  and  homely. 
ig  centuries  of  the  time  when  some  sort  of 
icles  recorded  human  progress,  there  is  no 
tion  of  nursing  as  differentiated  from  empiric 
ne.     Thus,  although  we  may  feel  certain 

'  UmuoI  Aid  a  Factor  of  Ewtulion,  by    Peter  Krepoitcin 
HetMfiunn.  Londoo.  iqoi.  p,  ^y 
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that  some  wtHnan  ahra>-s  watched  beside  the 
sick-bed.  our  first  chapters  take  us  diiecUy  to 
the  earliest  known  methods  o€  practical  medidxie. 
There  was.  without  a  doubt,  an  age  so  remote  that 
medicine  and  nuising  were  united  in  one,  and  even 
to-day  the  Germans  describe  under  the  head  o£ 
"  Nuising"  all  manner  of  procedures  and  treat- 
ment which  might  eqiially  well  be  placed  under 
"Medicine"  or  "Treatment,"  In  the  primitive 
mod€s  of  treatment  and  the  applicatioD  of  rem- 
edies now  to  be  seen  among  sa\'age  tribes,  no 
matter  whether  this  treatment  is  carried  out  by 
sorcerers,  priests,  doctors,  or  old  women,  we  find 
examples  of  the  historic  ancestrv'  erf  modem 
nursing  and  the  earliest  forms  of  the  art,  but  first 
of  all  wc  may  consider  our  lowly  "  brothers, "  as 
St.  Francis  has  called  the  animak  • 


CHAPTER  I 


"FIRST  AID"  AMONG  ANIMALS 


[ATURj\L  history,  sa>-s  Bcrdoc,'  gives  abun- 
(iant  proof  that  the  lower  animals  subject 
lAemsclvcs  to  appropriate!  rnL-dical  :md  imrgical 
Iteatment  when  necessary,  and  that  they  not  only 
[tiat  themselves  when  injured  or  ill,  but  also  assist 
iflKJ)  other.  Ever>-  one  has  seen  cats,  and  dogs  eat 
and  leaves  which  act  as  emetics  and  pur- 
Toads  and  certain  larger  animals  arc 
iinted  with  antidotes  for  poisonous  spider 
snake  bites.  All  animals  shnw  at  times  a 
iving  fw  salt,  and  will  go  long  distances  to  get 
It  acts  on  them  as  an  aperient,  and  Berdoe 
Jiys,  "  If  man  had  not  yet  leiimed  the  medicinal 
tics  of  .lalt  he  could  discover  them  by  the 
iy  licking  of  it  by  bulTaloes,  horses,  and 
>Is." 
Aninutls  lick  their  wounds,  and  this  earliest 
most  primitive  form  of  antiseptk  dressing  is 
a  natural  instinct  of  man,  even  in  his  rivilised 
lie.     Apes  know  how  to  rtop  bleeding  by  com- 

'  *Tht  Oriiia  and  Gnfwtk  of  Ar  HtaHmg  Art.  Edward  Bcidoc. 
'S*«a.  Sonnenscfann  ft  Co..  LcMttak.  iSqj,  p.  j. 
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yMt  their  fingers,  or  with  pads  of  leaves 
R«ts  have   beeii    known    to  gnaw  off 
thr  (eg  of  one  of  their  commiuiity  who 
l1W|i[ifil    to  allow  it  to  escape.     Certain 
)w^  oouhly  the  snipe,    know  how   to   treat 
oi   the  1^.   and   there  are  on    recorrf 
tnssancvs  in  which  they  have  applied 
Wnduig  them  with  grasses  put  on  in  a 
^imi  torn.  3>n<1   fastening  these  with  a  ghiey 
L  or  wth  cLiy,  and  have  dressed  wounds 
fMihers  and  moss  stuck  together  with  co- 
jjafatnl  blood.'    Wounded  deer  have  been  known 
to  iT«%^  IF™^  distances  to  reach  streams  or  lakes 
m  ot^  l*»t  '''*■>'  ni'ghl  lie  with  the  inflamed 
wQMid  art  the  water,  and  the  German  revival  in 
the  tott  c»ntur>'  of  the  treatment  by  wet  com- 
iimmt  for  certain  classes  of  wounds  is  said  to 
have  beai  started  by  n  German  forester,  who, 
noticirv  **"*  ha^^  of  the  deer,  concluded  that  it 
migfat  tlso  be  good  practice  for  human  beings.: 
•jVy^  i  Uynum.  he  tried  the  plan,  which  wa&< 
^f— •  taken  up  by  German   surgeons  under  the 
of  the  Priiissnitz  treatment.     Be<s  display 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sanitation  and 
^ffgitBC.     TItcy  ventilate  their  hi\-cs,  and  enclose 
toe  dead  whirfl  they  cannot  carry  from  the  hive 
ID  a  close  air-tight  co\-ering. 

Tboce  who  wisli  to  carr>-  their  inquiries  further 
aknf  tfaiB  line  can  find  sources  of  interesting  infor- 
wfaich  open    up  the  subject  of  mental 

of.  cit..  pp.  4.  J. 
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qualities  in  aninutJs  in  a  most  fascinating  manner- 
Wbethcr  one  chooses  to  call  it  instinct,  thought, 
or  inherited  mcmor)',  the  fact  remains  that  an- 
imals have  acquired  much  praciical  knowledge 

■of  what  is  good  for  them,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that 
nan  also  possesses  an  intuition  which  guides  him 

.  n  the  selection  of  natural  remedies,  until  he  loses 
'  destroys  this  instinct  by  abnormal  habits  or 
tqr   over-civilisation. 


CHAPTER  II 


CARB  OK  THE  SICK  OF  PRIMITIVE    MAN 

THE  intuitive  knowle(lt;i'  of  what  makes  for 
health,  the  common  heritage  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  with  the  gmdually  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  elders  handed  down  by  tradition, 
must  have  been  for  long  ages  the  only  sanitary , 
guide  of  primitive  man.  Our  earlit-st  forefathers, 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wild  bc-asts, 
must  have  soon  learned  methods,  crude  though 
they  may  have  been,  for  the  tiuick  and  ready 
handling  of  wounds.  They  were  the  first  surgeons. 
The  women  must  have  possessed  some  rude 
elementary  principles  for  the  care  of  their  children, 
and  the  grandmothers,  one  cannot  doubt,  gathered 
herbs  and  made  teas  pretty  much  as  they  doj 
to-day.  Who.  that  knows  the  old  women  of  re- 
mote mountain  regions,  can  but  bo  certain  that 
the  grandmothers  were  the  first  doctors  and  nurees  '. 
thousands  of   years   ago? 

As  primal  man  progressed  in  his  power  of  receiv- 
ing impressions,  his  close  intimacy  with  a  Nature 
which  he  knew  without  comprehending  coloured  all 
his  ideas  in  a  way  which.  Uiough  we  now  call  it  su- 
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perstitious,  was  in  reality  most  natural  and  logical. 
Few  modcfn  men  have  sufficient  iinagination  to 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  our  earliest 
ancestors,  who  felt  the  oold,  the  w-ind,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  who  heard  the  thunder  and  the 
roar  of  waters ;  who  saw  the  flowers  spring  from 
the  earth  and  the  lledglings  burst  their  shells 
iritliout  possessing  the  slijjhtest  inkling  of  that 
swledge  of  natural  science  which  e\'er>'  one 
ithfs  in  in  the  air  to-day.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
live;  what  could  he  think  but  that  ever>thing 
alive?  As  he  saw  in  others  and  felt  in  him- 
the  "soul"  {psyche,  anima,  or  however  it 
iy  be  called),  so  all  things  hf  thought  must  have 
In  dreams  the  "soul"  was  active  jnde- 
idently  of  his  body,  and  as  in  dreams  he  saw 
ad  handled  his  weapons,  his  dogs,  his  booty,  so 
their  souls  also  be  capable  of  leaving  their 
iieriaJ  forms.     Berdoesaysi' 

^Tbere  L<  no  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  aoiil  and 

the   extstciKc  of  the  spirits  of   the  departed   in 

ler  world  arose  from  dreams.     Wheti  the  savage 

his  sleep  held  convene,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with 

actual  fom]3  of  his  departed  relati\'es  and  friends. 

most  nattiral   thing  imaginable   would    be   the 

thai  these  persons  actually  existed  in  a  spiritual 

ipe    in  some  other  worid   than  tti«  material   one 

«-hich   he  existed.    Those  who   dreamed    most 

:|u«TitIy  and    vi\nd)y.  and  weie   able  lo  describe 

visions  most  clearly,  would  naturally  strive  to 


Berdoe.  Of.  <■/.,  p  9- 
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interpret  iheir  meaning,  and  woidd  become,  to  their 
grosser  and  less  poetic  brethren,  mure  important 
personages,  and  be  considered  as  in  closer  converse 
with  the  spiritual  world  than  themselves.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  the  seer,  the  prophet,  and  the 
magician  would  be  evolved. 

These  simple  but  logical  beliefs  were  doubtless 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  illness.  Every  one  knows  how  dif- 
ferent a  sick  person  is  from  his  usual  self.  What 
must  an  untutored  mind  think  of  delirium,  of  a 
convulsion,  or  a  chill? 

Baas,  in  his  history  of  medicine,  stirveying  the 
progressive  thought  of  primitive  man  as  regards 
sickness,  says  that  in  the  lowest  known  stage  of 
development  illness  was  believed  to  be  caused 
by  some  other  person — an  enemy,  or  perhaps  a 
witch  fan  old  woman).  In  this  stage  of  mental 
evolution  there  was  no  conception  of  magicians 
nor  any  beginning  of  a.  medical  caste.  The  next 
higher  plane  of  mental  capacity  is  marked  by  the 
theory  that  sickness  is  caused  by  spirits,  and  a 
third,  still  higher,  intellectual  stage  is  that  which 
postulates  special  gods  of  healing,  with  inter- 
mediary priests,  who  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  medicine. '  The  second  stage,  which  is  stilt 
found  in  full  activity  among  many  Indian  and 
South  Sea  tribes,  develops  the  medicine-man  or 

iCrnndriii  drr  Gttckkku  drr  Mtduin.  by  Dr.  Johunn 
Hcrmkon  Baa*,  p.  8.  Vu-lac  y«a  Pwl  Boltc.  SluUKsn 
i»76. 
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("  medicine, "  among  the  Indians,  mean- 
ing anything  great,  mysterious,  or  wonderful),* 
who  assumes  a  spiritual  master)'  over  the  disease 
denkoos  and  pretends  by  rites  and  incantati<His  %a 
be  able  to  expel  them  from  the  suffering  bodj 
His  methods  are:  to  try  to  make  the  patient's 
body  an  tmpleasant  dwelling-place  for  the  spirit, 
lod  to  drive  him  out  by  pummelUng.  squeezing, 
axing,  and  starving;  by  hideous  jioises,  evil 
and  nauseous  doses :  or  he  persuades  it  to 
I  into  some  other  creature's  body  to  take  up  iti 

le.* 
VTrthington  suggests  the  possibility   that  the 
tice  of  massage  originated  in  this  pummelling, 
also  traces    the  still    prevalent   h*'!;'^    ir. 
"strong"  medicines  to  its  origin  in  th»  «£. 
lice  childhood. 
T>*Ior.  in  discussing  the  phen(»nene  oi  McfcnwB 
primitive  tribes,  says: 

As  in  nonnsl  conditions  the  man's  soul,  inhabiting 

.  body,  is  held  to  give  it  life,  to  think,  speak,  and 

thrmigh   it,  so  an  adaptation  of  the  self-same 

aple  explains  abnormal  conditions  of  body  and 

by  considering  ihc  n«w  symptoms  as  due  to  the 

fttion  of  a  second  soul-like  being,  a  strange  spirit. 

I  possessed  man,  tossed  and  shaken  in  fever.  paine<^ 

wrenched   as  tho-agh   some  live  creature  werr 

and  twisitng  him  nilhin,  pining  as  though  it 

>  M0difotHitU>ryjr)mtluEarlifttTitti*f,Eiivn,T4  Theodore 
r'ii)iingu>a.  H.A..  U  B^  Oxon      Scientific  Pms.   London. 

,pp-  II,  n- 
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were  devouring  his  vitals  day  by  day.  rationalljrl 
Tnds  a  personal  spiritual  cause  for  his  sufferings..; 
Iii.l  ideous  dreams  he  may  even  sometimes  see  thaj 
\-q-y  c  t%%  or  nightmare  fiend  that  plagues  him 
teach  a  one  seems  to  those  who  watch  him.  and  even] 
[to  fcimself,  to  have  become  the  mere  instnimenii 
A  spirit  which  has  seized  him  or  entered  into  I 
him.    .   .    . 

This  is  the  savage  theor>*  of  demoniacal  possession! 
or  obsession,  which  has  been  forages,  and  still  remains,! 
the  dominant  theory  of  disease  and  inspiration  amoagj 
the  lo«'cr  races.  . .  .  Wh«n  we  have  gained  a  clear  idea] 
<rf  it  in  this  its  original  home  we  shall  be  able  to  tra 
il  along  fRim  grade  to  grade  of  civilisation,  breskir 
away  piecemeal  under  the  influence  of  new  medicalJ 
theories,  yet  sometimes  expanding  in  revival,  and,! 
:  iE-i[  'n  lingering  sur\nval,  holding  its  plat-e  into] 
'!;.-.,.;>   i.f  our  modem  life. .     .    Disease   being  ac-| 

by  attack*  of  spirits,  it  naturally  follov 
U.S*  •-    :.--•:  rid  of  these  spirits  is  the  proper 

of    are 

Thus  the  practice  of  the  eKorcist  appears  side 
side  with  the  doctrine  of  poisses^on,  from  its  fix 
appearance  in  savagery  to  its  sun-ival  in  mod< 
civilisation,  and  nothing  could  display  more  vividlj 
the  conception    of  a  disease    or    a    mental    afnic-| 
tion,   ax  caused  by  a  personal  spiritual  being  thi 
the  prticeedings  of  an  exorcist  who  talks  to  it.  coaxe 
or  threatens  it.  makes  offerincs  to  it,  entices  or  drive 
it  out  of  the  patient's  body,  <.ad  induces  it  to 
op  its  abode  in  some  other.* 

>  VtimiHm  Cwttmw.  by  l>t.   B.   B.  T^lov.  llBnay. 
i>|i.*«Li.,pfh.ii).  ii«- 
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Ijfairr  Mtdtca)  writers  hav«  emphasised  the 
pftan^T  nature  of  the  fact  thus  noted,  that  the 
religious  rites  of  man  arose,  not  over 
moral  ideas,  or  the  questions  of  a  future 
through  the  afflicting  reality  of  sickness 
fdisabtlity,  which  must  have  been  to  our 
SOTS  the  worst  of  calamities.  Andrew  Lang 
_:'  Untutored  people  in\'ariably  confound 
!  with  magic. " '  The  sick-bed  was  the  cra- 
!  earliest  and  most  tenacious  superstitions, 
leven  lo^ay  resist  the  light  of  true  knowledge 
1  break  out  periodically  in  the  delusions  of 
1"  and  the  credulity  of  the  masses  toward 
[imts  of  quackery.  The  persistence  of  the 
of  demoniacal  possession  has  indeed  had  a 
roelandidy  elTect  on  the  later  history  of 
It  has  had  its  periods  of  diminution 
I  recrudescence,  the  former  being  more  marked 
polytheism  and  the  latter  under  mono- 
In  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt  the  treat- 
of  the  epileptic  and  ins-ine  was  not  only 
E,  but  was  largely  remedial,  and  the  general 
toward  "witches"  was  one  of  veneration 
'ol  awe.  not  of  detestation.  This  was  also  true  of 
^  ancient  Teutons,  who  revered   their  "wise 

^feie  Middle  Ages  witnessed  an  acute  revival  of 
■  belief  in  malign  spirits,  which  was  cliiefly 
^Bifested  in  relation  to  many  forms  of  illness. 

<  •  Ctalom  and  Myth.  Andrew  Luix-  Longnvaiu.  GT«en  ft  Co« 
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Tliroi^h  its  influence  the  already  miserable  lot 
of  the  leper  was  often  made  still  more  miserable, 
and  the  mentally  afflicted,  the  most  pitiable  c€ 
all  human  sufferers,  were  at  many  periods  and  ia. 
many  places  believed  to  be  possessed  of  devils  ancL 
treated  with  incredible  cruelty,  even  up  to  the 
very  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "nieit" 
history  forms  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in. 
the  whole  course  of  human  misery.' 

Another  almost  incredible  result  of  this  mon- 
strous superstition,  based  on  the  mysteries  of 
health  and  sickness,  was  the  persecution  cf 
witches.  Alexander,  an  old-fashioned  but  free- 
thinking  physician,  in  speaking  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  belief  in  witches,  notes  the  fact 
that  witches  were  usually  feminine,  and  old.' 
He  thinks  it  difficult  to  say  why,  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  ancient  women  of  early  tribes 
who  went  out  early  and  late  to  gather  the  herbs  <:£ 
which  they,  more  than  others,  knew  the  medicinal 
and  remedial  secrets,  must  have  been  the  earliest 
prototypes  of  the  witch  of  legend  and  myth. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  tmderstand  how  a  superstitious 
fee'ing  might  have  grown  up  towards  them,  for, 
white  the  expression  of  an  old  man  is  usually 
feeble  and  benign,  there  is  often  something  truly 

>  See  History  of  European  MoraU,  Wiiliam  E.  H.  L«cky. 
M.  A.     D.  Appleton    Co.,  New  York,  1897,  vol.  ii.,  pp.86-90. 

'  The  History  of  Women  from  Earlitst  Antiquity  to  (A* 
Present  Time.  William  Alexander,  M.D.  C.  EHUy,  London, 
178a,  p.   71. 
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wdid   and  appalling  in  the    aspect    of    an    old 
wnDan.' 

Witches  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
causing  wasting  sickness  or  other  harm  by  a  look 
(the  evil  eye,  still  firmly  believed  in  in  inan> 
legions),  or  by  making  Lttle  images  of  the  victim, 
or  by  procuring  something  which  had  been  a  part 
d  the  victim's  body,  as  a  hair,  some  nail  parings, 
etc.  Many  familiar  superstitions  derived  from 
this  belief  are  to  be  found  to-day.  The  epidemics 
0:  witch-burning,  which  disgraced  European  civ- 
ilisation and  even  our  own,  are  too  well  known 
to  recount.  In  the  county  of  Essex,  England, 
alone,  sixty  witches  were  burnt  in  one  year,  and 
Dr.  Zachary  Grey  mentions  seeing  a  list  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  witches  who  had 
been  killed,  cither  by  drowning  or  burning,  with 
cruel  tortures.  No  more  remarkable  psycholo- 
gical study  is  possible-  than  that  alTorded  by  the 
writings  of  Increase  Mather,^  on  the  hideous 
insanity  which  persecuted  and  burned  as  witches 
'a  number  of  harmless  young  and  old  women  in 
Salem  in  1692.  His  book  might  well  be  termed 
"A  Study  in  Indigestion ,"  for  the  profound 
melancholy  which  he  describee  as  the  device  of 
the  devil  ("Balneum  Diaboli,"  the  devil's  bath), 
saying.    "It  is  confessed    that  Satan  does  take 

'Mason  notes  this  in  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture, 
p.  356. 

'RemarkabU  Pri/t^i/iences,  by  Incrtaae  Mather,  Reeves  & 
Tumer,  London,  i8yo,  p.  7. 
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great  advantage  from  the  ill  humours  and  diseases 
which  are  in  the  bodies  of  men  greatly  to  molest 
their  spirits,"'  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
prolonged  and  malignant  indigestion,  "He  who 
dared  to  doubt  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  witches, 
and  goblins,  and  their  power  to  torment  man; 
and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  over  these  mys- 
terious tormentors  was  denounced  as  an  infidel, " 
writes  Offer  in  his  preface  to  this  most  gloomy 
and  horrible  of  all  psychological  revelations. 
The  belief  in  witches  and  their  power  to  induce 
sickness  in  man  or  beast  is  still  found  in  remote 
cotmtry  regions  and  among  uneducated  people. 
Indeed  a  demand  for  a  trial  for  witchcraft  was 
recently  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  caste  of  medicine-men  developed  there 
was  always  to  be  found  associated  with  them  an 
inferior  or  empirical  class  of  practitioners,  who 
applied  the  treatment,  ascertained  the  qualities 
of  drugs,  became  skilful  in  dressing  wounds,  in 
nursing,  and  even  in  abating  fevers.'  These 
were  often,  or  perhaps  always,  as  Mason  sug- 
gests, the  women  of  the  tribes,  with  their  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  drugs  and  appliances.^  The 
medicine-men,  who  doubtless  themselves   had  a 

'  RfinarkabU  Providencfs,  by  Increase  Mather,  Reeves  8c. 
Turner,  I.ondon.  1890,  p.  186. 

'  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  CuUure,  Otia  Tufton  Mason, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.    D.  Appleton&Co.,  New  York,  1894.  p.  ijo- 

*  "The  first  empiric  physicians  were  not  the  Sorcerers,  but 
the  Herb  women.  They  gathered  the  first  Materia  Medica." 
Ibid  .  p.  178. 
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good  knoft'ledge  of  herbs,  including  poisons. 
cultivated  an  air  of  dignity  and  reticence,  as- 
Sttined  wrisdotn.  and  spoke  in  a  language  not 
nndcTStood  by  the  laity.  A  point  that  is  not  clear 
fnwn  the  nursing  standpoint  is  the  exact  relation 
'.  the  sorcerer  and  the  empirical  associate  to  each 
If  the  old  woman  or  other  assistant 
ivcd  from  the  medicine-man  orders  for  the 
fttjiient  of  the  patient.  Uicn  the  relation  was 
,  of  ph>'stcian  and  nxirsc.  if  on  the  other  hand 
attendant  (man  or  woman)  prescribed  the 
and  herbs  while  the  sorcerer  limited  himself 
incantations,  then  the  two  may  be  regarded 
[symbolising  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
tatter  including  the  yet  uiispecialiscd  dcpart- 
it  of  nursing. 
The  difference  between  a  baleful  and  a  Ixrnc- 
rt  use  of  knowledge  was  early  recognised  and 
inguishod  by  the  terms  "black"  and  "white" 
ic.  This  distinction  lasted  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  Thus  the  m>thology  of  Finland,  which  is 
very  ancient,  alludes  to  the  two  classes— there 
were  those  who  practised  "while  magic"  by 
means  of  teaming  and  benevolence,  ami  those 
wbo  practised  "  black  magic  "  with  the  aid  of  evil 
-■ts.  poisons,  and  malice.  The  magic  of  Fin- 
:  was  largely  medical. ' 
The  practical  nursing  among  savage  tribes,  so 
far  as  certain  kinds  of  treatment  go.  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Many  can  dress  ^\'Ounds,  rub  and 
>  Berdoe.  Qf.  ttl.,  p.  ij. 
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apply   friction    and    ccnintcr-irritation    skUfullj 
and  reduce  fever  with  drinks  and  applications 
water.     All  savage  tribes  have  a  gootl  knowlcdj 
of  massage  (as  for  instance  the  hmi-lomi  of  tl 
Sandwich    Islanders),  and    the   old    women 
familiar  with  hot  fomentations  and  their  us 
and  know  how  to  make  many  diaphoretic 
relaxing  teas  and  bre%vs.     The  use  of  the  sweat 
bath  is  well  known  to  them  and  is  important 
The  omnipresent  sweat-hoiise  of  the  aborigines  q 
thus  described  by  Smith ' : 

Sometimes  they  are  Irembted  with  dropsiir-s   ^^vcU-J 
ings,  aches,  and  such  like  diseases;  for  cure  wher 
they  build  a  Sloue  in  the  fumie  af  a  Roue-house  witJ 
mate,  so  close   that   a   few   coales   iherein.   co\er 
with  a  pot.  will  make  the  patient  sweat  extremely] 


Before  going  into  the  dance  the  men,  nr  at  1< 
the  leaders,  fasted  for  Iwenty-four  hours,  and  Ihe^ 
at  sunrise  entered  the  swe:at-hous«  for  the  religioi 
rite  of   purification   preliminary-    to   painting   ihem^ 
selves   for  the  dance      The  sweat-house  is  a  stma 
circular  framework  of  willow  branches  driven  int 
the  ground  and  bent  o\'er  and  brought  together  at 
the  top  in  such  a  way  that  when  covered  with  blankets 
or  buffalo  robes  the  structure  forms  a  diminutive 
round  top  tipi  just  high  enough  to  enable  severa 
persons  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  stooping  posture  insidej 
The  doorway  faces  the  cast,  as  is  the  rule  in  India 
structures,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  in  front 

'  (jrt  AtiMuat   Report  cj  thf  Burrau  of  Elknoiegy.  by  I,  wJ 
PowcU.  Wuhtnglon.  1896.  p   19. 
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ihe  doorwuy  is  a  small  mound  of  eanh.  on  which 
plwecf  a  buffalo  skull,  n-ith  the  head  turned  &a 
kwlnns  inlo  the  lodge.  The  earth  of  which  the 
nd  is  formed  is  taken  from  n  hole  dug  in  the 
oF  the  lodge.  Near  the  sweat-house,  on  the 
de.  there  is  ftvquentty  a  t&ll  sacrifn'e  pole  from 
of  which  arc  hung  strips  of  bright-colored 
^packSRBS  of  tobacco,  or  other  offerings  to  the 
invoked    by    the  devotee  on   any   particular 


sweat-bath  is  in  frequent  use.  both  as  a  re- 
nte of  purification  and  as  a  hygienic  treat- 
Like  everyihinc  else  in  Indian  life,  even  the 
application  is  attended  with  much  detail 
fdligious  ceremony.  Fresh  bundles  of  the  fragrant 
luge  are  strewn  upon  the  ground  inside  the  sweat- 
tooit.  and  a  Rre  is  kindled  outside  a  short  distance 
my.  In  this  fire  stones  are  heated  by  the  medicine- 
oan  and  when  all  is  ready  the  patient  or  devotee, 
iinpped  to  the  breech-cloth,  enter*  the  sweat-house, 
rile  stones  are  then  handed  in  to  him  by  the  priests 
means  of  two  forked  slicks,  cut  especially  (or  the 
pnrpose,  and  with  two  other  forked  sticks  he  puts 
ftloneo  into  the  hole  already  mentioned  as  having 
dug  in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  Water  is  then 
in  to  him.  which,  he  pours  over  the  hot  stones 
the  whole  interior  is  BUed  with  sleani:  ihe 
iketa  are  pulled  tight  to  close  every  opening,  and 
sits  in  this  aboriginal  Turkish  bath  until  his 
kkod  body  is  dripping  with  perspiration.  During 
time  the  doctors  outside  are  doing  their  part  in 
way  of  praying  to  the  gods  and  keeping  np  the 
;>p]y  of  hot  stones  and  water  until  in  ihcir  estima- 
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tion  he  has  been  sufficiently  purified,  physically  anc:3 
morally,  when  he  emerges  and  resumes  his  clothing'* 
sometimes  first  checking  the  perspiration  and  inducing 
a  reaction  by  a  plunge  into  the  neighbouring  stream. 
The  sweat-bath  in  one   form  or  another  was  com- 
mon to  almost  every  tribe  in  the  United  States,  but 
as  an  accompaniment   to  the  Ghost  dance  it   seems 
to  have  been  used  only  by  the  Sioux.    The  Ghost 
dance  sweat-house  of  the  Sioux  was  frequently  mads 
sufficiently    large    to    accommodate    a    considerable 
number  of  persons  standing  inside  at  the  same  time.' 

Bleeding  and  cupping  for  the  relief  of  pain  are 
both  practised  in  savage  tribes.  The  Indians  oprai 
abscesses  with  sharp  flints,  and  simputate  limbs 
with  hunting  knives,  checking  the  hemorrhage 
with  hot  stones. '  The  remains  of  prehistoric 
man  show  skidls  of  the  neolithic  age  that  have 
been  trephined,''  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
practice  trephining  now.  There  are  tribes  in 
Australia  that  perform  ovariotomy,  and  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  has  seen  a  Caesarian  section  per- 
formed by  a  native  of  Central  Africa*  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  aJl  of  the  discoveries 
of  primitive  man  in  the  realm  of  practical  medicine 
is  that  of  the  inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  has 
been  known  to  certain  savage  tribes  since  time 
immemorial.     Livingston    and    Bruce    have    re- 

'  i4tk  Annual  Report  of  Ike  Bureau  of  ElktuHogy.  Washing- 
ton. 1896,  part  i.,  pp.  Sai-S]3 
■  Berdoe,  op.  eit..  p.  4a, 
'  Withington,  op.  eit.,  p.  7. 
•  Berdoe,  op.  eit..  p.  45. 
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I  ported  that  the  Hottentots  and  other  tribes  of 
itral  Africa  have  thi&  knowledge,  and  that  in 
it  has  been  practised  by  old  negresses  from 
antiquity.  But.  efficient  as  savag«s  are 
many  ways  in  meeting  the  conditions  of  their 
wc  have  only  to  know  of  the  condition  of 
sick  in  the  huts  of  tJie  Laplanders,  the  cots 
'  4  the  Irish  peasant,  and  the  cabins  of  moun- 
rtMoeers  to  realise  how  far  from  providing  even 
;  most  elementary  conditions  of  comfort  for  the 
were  the  prunal  forms  of  nursing  and 
f— rfinne. 
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WE  have  seen  that  the  earliest  thoughtsj 
primitive  man  personified  all  that  he  sav 
nature;  that,  to  his  simple  and  objective  mi^ 
even  material  objects  were  animatt-:  with  a 
similar  to  his  own ;  that  the  phenomena  of  nat 
were  his  greatest  mysteries,  and  that  his 
mystic  rites  clustered  about  the  treatment 
cure  of  illness  and  the  preservation  of  health, 
chief  of  blessings.    Hence,  it  is  a  logical  seque 
to  find  that  nature-worship  was  the  biisic  princ 
on  which  the  mythologies  and  religions  of 
ancient   civilisations  were  foimded.     Tlie 
gods  of  ancient  times,  so  innumerable,  bcwildt 
and  often  repulsive  when  regarded  without 
key  to  their  meaning,  are  simple  and  real  wli 
is  remembered  that  they  were  all  originally  naf 
gods,  or  simply  external  forces  of  nature  or  at 
hutes  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  man 
bolised  and  personified. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than 
parative  mythology,  wherein  one  learns  to  rec 
nisc  the  nature-myths  of  different  lands  as 
same,  with  only  the  differences  of  names  or  sue 

aft 
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as  are  due  to  variations  of  climate  or  the 
b)-sical  conditions  of  the  earth.     The  sun,  earlv 
liscd  as  the  source  of  all  energ>" ;  the  sea  with 
;in>'Sterious  depths;  the  still  more  inexplicable 
jr    of    Mother    Earth,    from    whicli    issued 
lie  fire  and  pure  springs  of  water;  the  death 
and' the  resurrection  of  springtime;  the 
live  power  evident  in  all  nature — all  were 
of  veneration,  worship,  and  personifica- 
Exampk-s    of    this    personification    stiU 
in  fairy  talcs.'     It  is  quite  ind i.spcnsable  to 
ilbcr  this  if  one  wishes  to  interpret  riKhtly 
myths  and  the  close  relation  of  ancient 
ic  to  m>'thical  deities.     It  is  not  easy  for 
folk,  who  have  so  largely  separated  their 
frcan  their  daily  practical  life,  to  realise 
closely  related  to  every  act  of  life  nature- 
np  must  have  been.    The  occupation  erf  agri- 
developed  the  loveliest  and  nKWt  poetic 
(trf  the  oW  myths;  the  study  of  sickness,  with 
:  resultant  demonology.   led   at  times  to  the 
and  most  dreadful.      Of  old,  as  to-day. 
i  prt^rcss  of  medical  hierarchies  came  through 
t  patient  study  of  nature,  and  an  ever  growing 
lical  acquaintance  with  her  laws  and  trutlis 
ly  contrilniled  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
-physidans-     The  union  of  theory  and  prac- 
still  cominued  to  be  typified  in  the  orders 
t-scientists,  of  whom  one  took  the  more 

RidiHi:    Hood.    Ihe     Sl*t(nng     Beauty.     M     dncon 
ft.  sr«  finnmor  and  winlcr  or  day  mul  night  mytbi. 
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religious,  the  other  the  more  practical  duties^ 
the  healing  an,. 

Through  Iht;  researches  of  modem  scholar 
the  deciphering  of  ancient  records,  and  the  | 
cavation  of  lonp  buried  cities  of  early  ci^ 
tions,  floods  of  light  are  being  thrown  into  the  i 
\'ist£is  of  history,  and  in  this  light  the  pec 
antiquity  appear  before  the  student,  no  lon( 
shadows  or  as  pictures  cut  in  a  rock,  but  as  hi 
beings  of  intimate  acquaintance  and   natural 
No  longer  slninjiurs  or  aliens,  the  ancient  Mir 
Egyptian,  and  Greek  are  seen  to  have  had 
same    works    of    mercy,    the    same    impuls 
}uimanity,  and  the  same  aspirations  toward 
iscd  goodness  that  modem  races  arc  consdotis^ 
and  that  have  been  too  often  denied  as  cliar 
istics  of  the  long  unknown  and  countless 
of  humanity  too  commonly  termed  "  heatl 

Thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian 
regions  of  Central  Asia  were  the  abodes  of  j 
vanced  civilisations.     India,  the  home  of 
tectural    beauty,  the  source  of  music  and" 
sciences,  whose  sacred  Vedas  are  older  than 
other  writings  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, ' 
invetiUxI  the  dex?im;d  system,  and  made  vasti 
coveries  in  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  w^ 
astronomical  observations  dating  from  3000 
arc  still  extant,  was  peopled  by  a  race 
versed  in  war  and  politics,  bright,  clever, 

'4  Short  Hittory  of  Aryan  Medical  SeirKCt.  hy  Bl 
Sinh  J«    London  and  New  York,  iSy*.  pp.  14-16 
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kiglite'  IS."     Here  the  man  was  "devoted  to  the 

j)tote»''-,on  of  his  family,"  and  the  woman  "held 

4high  social  position,"     Here  the  belief  prevailed 

"that  creation  had  a  maker  who  was  eternal  and 

without  cause,  and  that  there  was  originally  no 

m  or  disease.     How  easily  might  these  words, 

"sin"  and  "disease,"  be  held  to  be  synonymous  ! 

Tile  Vedas  speak  of   God  as  the  "  first  Divine. 

Physician"  and  thus  address  Him:  "I  hear  thou 

■It  the  best  among  physicians." 

As  man  fell  away  from  his  primal  purity  and 

disease  shortened  his  life,  Brahma,  in  pity  for  his 

sufferings,   gave  him  the  Ayur-Veda,  the    books 

;    that  treat  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, 

and  the  twin  brothers,  children  of  the  Sun^ — ^the 

life- and  health-giver — were  the  divine  physicians 

who  first  pmcti.sed  medicine  and  surgery.     Such 

is  the  legend  in  outline.     The  books  of  the  Ayiir- 

IVi/u  are  not  Iet;eTi(iary  but  real,  and  are  in  eight 

parts,  treating  of  major  and  minor  surgery  and 

bandaging,  of  dist'iistis    '1'  :ill  parts  of  the  head 

fner\'ou.s  diseases),  of  r>-^  'icul  diseases,  demoniacal 

pos.sessions  (ins:initie.'-     rtiildren's  diseases,  poi  -  i!:> 

and   their    antidote.-    i.nLeria  medica,  and    ■.    !ii- 

:o-urinary   disease'       ("haraka  and  Susrutu.    ival 

K-nsonages  about   .\hom  mftuy  mj'th*  havi>  ;  hi.s- 

tTud,  were  the     .ost  distinguished  Anions  plusi- 

ians  and  surge- ^iiw.     Susruta  is  sairf  to  h;ivf  lived 

LUirteen  centr.i  ies  >i.r. ' ;  CharaJta.  probably  -i^'Hit 

■  ,l/.'Jii  ii'i-  ill    ■li-.i'  II.'  /irJi.i.  tiv  Surg,  general  '     ..\   liorjon, 
,1  U       ijandor,  in-.~    p.  u 
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320  B.C.'     The  wisdom  of  the  swpent-god  with) 
thousand  heads,  who  was  the  depository  of  all'] 
sciences  and  especially  of  medicine,  was  sup( 
to  be  incarnated  in  Charaka. 

The  association  of  the  serpent  -with 
science  and  healing  is  interesting.  From 
earliest  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  the  serpent 
venerated  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  as  having  1 
power  of  discovering  healing  herbs,  and, 
of  the  casting  of  its  skin,  it  was  also  reve 
as  the  emblem  of  iiranortality.  ^  But  Tvlor 
hi&  Primitive  Culture  says  that  this  last  1  I  ■:- 
of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  the  Hii 
civilisation.* 

The  ancient  Hindoos  believed  that  the  pre\ 
lion  of  disease  was  more  important  than  the 
and   their   medical    works   contain    innumer 
niles  of  hygiene.     From  immemorial  times  inc 
lation  was  practised  for  small-pox,  as  in 
old  nations.     Massage  was  in  constant  use 
health  measure,  and   there  were  female 
lionersof  m.issage  for  women.     Every  Hindoo' 

'  Jee  op.  cil..  p.  3j. 
»  Ibid.,  p-  J». 
^^   '  "Of  all  forms  of  animal  worthip  that  of  the  Mrpeot 
tnort   widespfcai].     It  cxigied   in  every    land,    while 
tuiimnls  only  had  local  wurihip,     Thr  make  was  ilie 
I  i  recCptAClc.  in  which  dwell*  the  loul  of  twcestor*  lax  in  Inj 
'  and  Romtr).  nr  ii  has  the  healing  and  mantic  power  of  wig 
^*  (Babylon  and  Grci-ce).  or  was  an  pv  I  S]iirit. — a  world- 
or  dnii^'on.     Perhaps  moKt   fundammtJil  in  the  conne 
'^b«twe«n  »rrpcnt«  and    the  ir«'ASur«>   which    thty 
^fMrrtMl   EtcyC:  art.  "  Nature  WoMliip  " 
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Died  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  day,  and  all  the 
y  duties  were  made  into  religious  observances. 
her  early  rising,  even  before  sunrise,"  saj's  the 
ffiance  of  Manu,  "161-411111  void  feces,  with 
head,  bathe,  decorate  his  body,  clean  his 
apply  coUyrium  to  his  eyes,  and  worehip 
The  cleansing  of  teeth  was  done 
|»  day  with  a  stick  cut  from  certain  tonic 
It  plants,  "  mth  care  not  to  hurt  the 
The  tongue  was  to  be  cleansed  with  a 
blunt  scraper  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
[metal,  and  many  quaint  instructions  were 
"The  wearing  of  dean  apparel,  perfumes, 
ids  is  agreeable,  productive  of  fame  and 
7,  dispels  distress  and  ill-luck,  contributes 
fulness,  adds  to  beauty,  makes  one 
rtfay  of  going  to  respectable  assemblies,  and  is 
■wise  auspicious."'  The  ethical  teaching  of 
Hindoos  directed  toft'ard  securing  a  favourable 
natal  influence  is  so  pure  and  noble  that  few 
leni  nations  stand,  in  this  regard,  on  so  high  a 
tt.'  The  lying-in  room  was  to  be  clean,  with 
tUsiors  in  the  north  or  east  wall,  and  the  mitl- 
es  were  lo  be  trustworthy,  skilled  in  their 
k,  and  to  have  their  nails  cut  short.  Also  the 
iriedge  of  contagion  is  assumed  in  the  maxim 
is  not  sate  to  put  on  clothes,  shoes,  or  garlands 
D  by  others." 
bere  are  more  letails  of  nursing  to  be  found  in 

ukiH-    :4nd«t«(]  by    Avinaxh  CtiAndra  Kavi> 
jtta.  r.)  ila  «'.  p.  6e. 
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the  Hindoo  records  than  in  other  ancient  cht 
icles.     Lesson  IX  of  Charaka-Samhita  gives 
interesting  exposition: 

The   Physician,   the   Drugs,    the    JJurse,  and 
Patient  constitute  an  aggregate  of  four.     Of 
virtues  each  of  these  should  be  possessed,  so  as  to] 
come  causes  for  the  cure  of  disease,  should  be  knoi 

Physician.— ThuTow^h   mastery  of  the  scriptt 
large  experience,  cleverness,  and  purity  (of  body 
mind)  are  the  principal  qualities  of  the  ph>'sic 

Drugs. — Abundance  of  virtue,  adaptability  to  \ 
disease  under  Iieaimenl.  the  capacity  of  being 
in  divers  ways,  and  undeterioration  are   attrib 
of  drugs.     ^ 

Nttrse. — Knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
sliould  be  prepared  or  compounded  for  adminia 
Iion.'clc\-cmc8K,"'dcvotedncss  to  the  patient  wa 
upon,  and  "purity  (both  of  mind  and  body)  arej 
four  qualifications  of  the  attending  nurse. 

PaftVnt.— Memory,  obedience  to  direction,  fe 
ncss.  and  communicativeni^ss  (with  respect  to  all ' 
is  experienced  internally  and  done  by  him  during  | 
intervals  between  visits)  are  qualities  of  the  pati« 

As  in  the  task  of  cooking,  a  vessel,  fuel,  and  6t 
the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  cook;  as  field,  ar 
and  weapons  arc  means  in  the  victor's  hands  j 
achieving    victory  in  battles;  even  the    patient,  I 
DUise,  and  drugs  are  the  objects  that  are  regarde 
the  physician's  means  in  the  matter  of  achieving  a  i 

Like  clay,  stick,  wheel,  threads  in  the  nliscnc 


■  Trtuututar't  not*:  "lo  India  the  '.iJunrt'  mentione 
always  males  or,  in  ratv  CM*a  only.  f*imal«s. ' ' 
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failing  to  produce  anythinf;  by  their 
,    the   three   oih«rs.  vit,,    drugs,    nurce, 
Hent,  cannot  work  out  a  cure  in  the  absence 
t  physician.' 

ilbe  prima]  village  conuniuics  of  the  ancient 

s.  among  the  admin  Lslrative  officials  there 

lys  the  physician  or  healUi  oflicer,  and 

the  establishments  pertaining  to  or  main- 

1  at  the  expense  of  these  village  communi- 

instttutions  of  the  nature  of  hospitals 

•ption  and  treatment  of  sick  travellers 

animals  belonging  to  them.     To  each 

so  established  medical  specialists  were 

J     These  hospitals  were,  later  on,  cx- 

I  and  developed  by  King  Asoka,  in  the  third 

B.C.  /a  description  of  "a  proper  place  in 

to  care  for  the  sick."  as  iranslaiwl  from 

:  books,  reads  as  follon-s: 

[ibe  first  place  a  mansion  must  be  constructed 

the  supervision  of  an  engineer  well  conversant 

ibe  science  of  building  mansions  and  houses. 

Id  be  spacious  and  roomy.     The  dement     ^^ 

should  not  be  wanting  in  it.     Eve-  ^m^nt 

d  not  be  exposed  to  strong  wind*,  ^^  „  i^j.. 

at  least  should  be  open  f   .   _■  ■         i._  . 
-     .     , ,  ,         ,    .  physician   had 

it  should  be  such  that  o*  x._e       ^i. 

_h  it  with  ea«e.     It  sho-  *«  «8f  »^°^  ^''^ 

.  or  the  sun.  or  dust,    -n  of  the  king  was 

or  taste  or  form  or  ;  '  o*    mediane.      for 

.    vi. 

»«fe>.S<»t*iU.  o/>  .^^^^  PkiMcgU.  Band  in..  Hwf, 
-A-  Conlon.  of  a^  "Medwin,"  by  JuUu*  joUy.  p.  16. 
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furnished  with  staircases,  with  pestles  and  mo 
privies,  accommodation  for  bedding,  and  cook-i 
After  this  should  be  secured  a  fjody  of  attenc 
of  good  behaviour,  distinguished  for  purity  or  cl 
ness  of   habits,   attached   to   the  person   for  wfl 
service   ihey   are  engaged,   possessed    of  cleve 
and  skill.  «ndiicd  with  Madness,  skilled  in  every 
of  service  thai  a  patient  may   require,  endued 
general    cleverness,    competent    to    cook    food 
curries,  clever  in  bathing  or  washing  a  patient, 
conversant  in  rubbing  or  pressing  the  limbs,  or  ra 
the  patient  or  assisting  him  in  walking  or  mo^ 
about,    wclUskilled    in    making    or    cleaning 
competent   to  pound   drugs,   or  ready,   patient, 
skilful  in  waiting  upon  one  that  is  ailing,  and  nei 
unwilling  to  do  any  act  that  they  may  be  command 
(by  the  physician  or  the  patient)  to  do.     A  numt 
of  men  should  also  be  secured  that 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  hymning  i 
and  eulogies,  conversant  with  and 
verses  and   pleasant  discourses  and   narratives 
stories  and  legendary  histories,  clever  in  reading ' 
face  and  understanding  what  is  wanted  by  the  patil 
approved  and  liketl  by   him   upon  whom   theyi 
-/H'ait,  fully  conversant  with  all  the  requirement 
the  meffid  place,  and  possessed  of  such  politen< 
and  wcapoii^eeable  companions,     .     .     . 
achieving   vieitiJ  also  be  kepi,  yielding  copious 
nurse,  and  drags'lion,  healthy.  ha\ing  all  her  ca 
thephj-sician'smeaiwilh  food  and  drink,  and  kept 
Like  clay,  stick,  vtly  cleaned      So  also  sboulc 

•  TraiMlfttor's  noto    "In  India  Uhe  '/ki»>-*9,  or  toirw 
alfrays  males  or.  in  nrt  cssm  only.!''"  nim«_ 


to  ao.     A  numnq 

hat  are  skilled  i 

^'mning  encoiniiin 

skilled  in  rcdtia 
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little  vessels  or  cups,  larger  \'esse]s  for  washing 

[iwnds  ftnd  (ace.   .  .   .  dntha  nuule  of  cotlun  and 

strings  and    cords,  bvls   and    scats,    vessels 

BhringSras  full  of  water,  and  Halter  vends 

iing  spittle  and  evacuations,  all  placed  ready 

good  beds  placed  upon  bedsteads  and  over- 

[with  white  sheets,  and    containing  pillows,  for 

sleep  is  needed.  .  .     plasters,  fomentations, 

and  diverse  kinds  of  instruments,  domestic  and 

Smoking  tubes,  .   .  .  brushes  and  brooms, 

an<l  weifj;hls.  mea-turing  vessels  and  baskets, 

[etnetica  and  purgatives,  and  aniclts  thai  arc  both 

I  and  puigaiives,  those  that  are  astringent,  that 

!  the  appciitc.promotedigcstion.cool  the  system 

•troy  the  >vind,  should  be  kept  ready      Besides, 

;  Other  articles  should  be  kept  ready  as  may  be 

in   view  of  other  aniidpaied  e^ls.    Other 

s,  again,  that  may  conduce  to  the  ease,  comfort. 

[happiness  of  the   patient,   should   similarly  be 

t  ready  .    .    ,      ' 

In    India,  as  elsewhere,"  says  Jolly.'  "the 
in  is  the  descendant  of  the  exorciscr  and 
He  points  out  further  the  similarity 
the  medicine  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
,  the  North  American  tribes,  the  ancient 
18,  Germans,  and  other  primitive  or  bar- 
folk.    But   the    Hindoo    physician    had 
at  a.  highly  scientific  state  ages  before  the 
ian  era.    The  permission  of  the  king  was 
for   the   practice   of   medicine,    "for 

ko-Samkiia,  op.  cit„  pun  vi. 
Ufxdriit  dtr    tniio-Arts(hfn   PhiMofii,   Band    uL.   Htfl 
DOTK.  igoi.  an.  "Utdinn,"  by  Julius  JoUy.  p.  i6- 
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otherwise  quacks  will  ply  their  trade  throughe 
the  kingdom  aiid  become  a  nuisance."  Their  ide 
physician  was  not  inferior  to  the  ideal  of  to-daj 

Y   The  physician  shall  keep  his  hair  and  nails  she 
Dkth«  daily  and  wear  white  garments,  shoes, 
carry  a  cane  or  an  umbrella.     So  attired,  and 
companied  by  a  faithful  scr\*itor  he  shall  go  fo 
to  his  practice,  his  whole  thought  concentrated 
the  healing  of  the  patient,  and  do  him  good  even  atj 
sacrifice  to  himself.     No  thought  shall  he  have  fa 
the  wives  or  possessions  of  others,  nor  shall  he  spealc 
abroad  of  what  goes  on  in  the  house.  .  .  .ThedocioiE; 
shall  treat  the  patient  as  he  would  his  own  son.  ' 

For  an  operation  the  room  must  be  clean  and 
lighted,  with  a  fire  burning,  on  which  sweet -sraelBl 
substances  were  to  be  burned  in  order  to  prcve 
devils  (another  word  for  germs?)  from  entering 
patient  through  the  wound.'     The  surgeon  must  be) 
rapid  and  strong  operator,  and  he  must  neither 
spire,  »hake,  nor  utter  exclamations.     The  sut 
must  take  blunt,  pointed,  and  sharp  instrume 
cautery  and  flame,  cupping  appliances  and  leect 
measures,  (for  fluids),  catheter,  cotton,  linen,  thr 
dressings  and  bandages,  honey  and  melted  butti 
oil,  milk  and  stimulants,  salves,  and  materials 
poultices.     There  must  also  be  f^s,  hot  and 
water,  and  receptacles.     There  must  be  strong 
capable  assistants,  and  the  patient  must  previo 
have  eaten  but  little.     The  operation  must  lake  pi 
under  a  favourable  constellation,  be  preceded  by ' 
religious  ceremony  and  followed  by  a  long  prayer  (r 

*  Jolly.  Dp.  cii .  pp.  »i-»j. 

■  Wise's  Hittdit  Mtd.,  p  184,  quoted  by  ficnjo*,  p.  103. ' 
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doctor      After  the  operstion  the  patient  is  re- 
with  cold  water.     The  physician,  after  wash- 
wouiw)  with  drugs,  wipes  it  with  tincn.  covers 
cloths  soaked  in  medicines,  lays  over  that  a 
then  a  compress,  and  finally  all  is  bound 
I  fmcn  and  bandaged.     After  three  days  a  dean 
is  put  on.' 

would  appear  to  have  been  the  method 

suppurating  wound.     When  stitchi-s  were 

the    wound    was    closed    well    together, 

with  linen,  and  a  healing  powdCT  was 

strewn  on  it.     The  Mindoos  had  fifteen 

varieties  of  bandage,  and  they  invented 

operations    which    are    now    considered 

of  modem  science-* 

eir  writings  deal  with  gynecotr^y  and  obstet- 

,  the  newborn,  every  kind  of  fever  and  medical 

r,  phthisis,  insanity,  leprosy,  and  specialties 

nervous  system  and  senses.     Their  books 

one  himdred  and   twenty-five  surgical 

ents.  for  all  manner  of  operations.     They 

familiar  with  many  kinds  of  cncmata,  and 

thvlh  they  invented  for  this  puqx)se  remained 

I  pattern  for  enema  bulbs  up  to  the  eighteenth 

It  was  a  leather  bag  or  a  bladder  with 

of  silver,    ^jpper,  ivory,  or  gold.^      Their 

ia  mediea  ^vas  large  and  they  used  drugs 

produced  insensibility  in  place  of  anasthc- 

PJoUv.  o/>.  eit.,  p.  30. 

BMdM.  o^.  i>ir..  p   117. 

Aiulaniiteke  KrankenpiUgr,  by  Dr.  in«d-  5.  M.  Brenning. 
fur  KraMlmtpfieei.  Berlin.  1905,  p*rt  i..  p.  57. 
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tics.     In  observations  on  the  pulse  they  descril 
twenty   varieties.     The  practice    of    inoculat 
for  sraall-pux  in  India  was  general,  and  this 
also  true  of  China.     The  following  extract  fr 
the  writings  of  MiUingen  relates  the  details  of 
observance:' 

In  Hindostan,  i(  tradition  may  be  relied  upon, 
oculation  has  been  practised  from  remote  antiqtti 
The  practice  was  in  ihc  hands  of  a  particular  t 
of  Brahmins,  who  ivcrc  delegated  from  several 
ligious    colleges,    and    who    travelled    through    t< 
provinces  for  this  purpose     The  natives  were  strii 
enjoined    to   abstain    during   a   preparatory   m< 
from  milk  and  butter;   and,  when  the  Arabians 
Portuguese   appeared    in   that    country.    lhe>- 
prohibited    from    taking    animal    food    also.     Tl 
were  commonly  inoculated  on  the  arm.  but  the 
not  Liking  to  ha\-e  their  arms  disiigured.  chose  t 
it  should  be  done  low  on  the  shoulder;  and  whaie' 
part  was  fixed  upon  was  well  rubbed  with  a  pieca  | 
doth,  which  aftcrn'ards  became  a  perquisite  of 
Brahmin.     He  then  made  a  few  slight  scratches 
the  skin  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  took  a  bit 
cotton,  which  had  been  soaked  the  preceding  > 
in  vvioloas  matter,  moistened  it  with  a  drop  or  f 
of  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  bound  it 
the  punctures.     During  thr  whole  of  this 
the  Brahmin  alwavs  preser\'«d  a  solemn  counten, 
and  recited  the  pia)-er«   appointed  in  the  Atti 
Vfda.  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  superia 
the  smaU-pos.     The  Brahmin  then  g»\-e  his  inst 
•  CrnHnmn  •/  Mtdint  £>fmMM.   ]   G.  UUlinsen.  ] 
iMidoo.  itj«.  p.   14- 
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^.  which  wwe  regulariy  observed.     In  six  hours 

iti&ge  was  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  pledget  al- 

tn   flrop  spontaneously.     Early  next  morning. 

[water  was  to  be  poured  upon  the  patient's  head 

\  shoulders,  and  ihw  wa.t  to  be  repeated  until  th« 

rcameon.    The  ablution  was  then  to  be  omitted; 

\tt  soon  as  (he  eniptitm  appeared,  tt  was  to  be 

I.  and    persevered    in    even-    mominj;    and 

till  the  crusts  should  fall  ofT.     Confinement 

Lbouscwas  absolutely  forbidden;  the  inoculated 

(be  freely  exposed  lo  every  air  thai  blew,  but 

tevrr  was  upon  them,  ihcy  were  sometimes 

to  lie  on  a  mat  at  the  door.     Their  regimen 

[eonnst  of  the  most  refri^icrating  productions 

climate;     as  plantains,  water  melons,   thin 

made  of  rice  or  poppy  seeds,  cold  water,  and 


ition  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  ancient 

disease,   if  we  can   credit    the  missionaries 

isent  intoChinaby  thcChurchof  Rome,  and 

:  access  to  the  historical  records:  they  have 

litted  detailed  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 

and  of  their  knowledge  in  various  branches 

There  is  amcmoir  written  on  the  small-pox 

missionaries  at  Pekin,  the  substance  of  which 

ted    from  Chinese  medical   books,  and  espe- 

from  a  work  published  by  the  Imperial  College 

UciQC,  for  the  instruction  of  the  physicians  o( 

ipire.' 

predominance  of  Buddhism,  which  was  a 
of  tenderness  and  compassion,  was  con- 
>rary  with  the  h*;ight  of  Hindoo  civilisation. 
'HiUincea.  »p-  eU.,  footnote,  pp.  14-lS- 
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Thp  state  of  the  people  in  the  fourth  century 
is  thus  described  by  Gordon  from  old  historians: 

Theft  was  unknown:  the  people  temperate: 
hood   held   to  be  as   iniquitous   thing:   the 
enjoyed  to  a  Rreat  cxteni  immunity  from  tlit 
maturity  was  c<iriy  and  h(c  prolonged.     There 
no  cx>mpuIsor>'  or  unpaid  labor:  cultivator 
on  their  land  and  paid  a  share  of  their  prodi 
the    Idng;    food  was   atmndant:   roads   were 
*-ilh  sheltering  avenues;  .   .  inns  and  other 
lishroents  for  siranpers  were  everywhere,  inc 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.     At  interv-als  there 
rich  towns  and  cities,  the  houses  large  and  beaut 
the  streets  well  watered,  the  gardens  full  of 
and  fruit  trees; .  .  .  the  people  prosperous  and 
none  were  poor  or  fed  on  unclean  things.' 

There  may  stilt  be  seen  in  India  the  edicts  i 
in  the  rocks  in  the  reign  of  King  Asoka.  who  < 
in    336    B.C.,    directing  that    hospitals   shall 
erected  along  the  routes  of  travellers :  that  the 
"well  proxTded  with  instruments  and  medk 
consisting  of  mineral  and  v^;etab)e  drugs, 
roots  and  fruits  " ;  and  also.  "  Whenever  there  is 
provision  <rf  drugs,  medical  roots,  and  herbs, 
are   to  be  supplied,  and  skilful    ph>-sicians 
pointed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  adi 
t6em."     The    public  hospitals  were   schools 
modidnc,  and  the  ddcr  physicians  took  the 
dents  into  their  homes.     The  best  era  ol"  Hit 
medicine  ^vas  frotn  250  B.C.  to  750  a.D. 
hospitals   wrre   nbcJished    when    Bttddhism 

■C  A.  CordMi,  ^.  Ht.  p.  ti. 
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I50-1000  A.D.     With  the  conquest  by  the  Mohant- 

and  the  subsequent  exploitation  of  the 

itry  by  foreigners  the  ancient  glorv-  of  India 

1.  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  are  to-<iay 

into    deplorable    poverly.    ignorance,    and 

ition.    Medical    missiotiaries   and    nurses 

ha\"e  penetrated  into  the  life  suflficicntly  to 

;  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  especially  of 

relate  experiences  which  make  the  ac> 

of  the  ancient  humane  civilisation  sound 

dreams,  and  which  wring  the  hearts  of  all 

of  mankind-     The  Brahmins  believe  it  to 

itaminating  to  touch  blood  or  morbid  matter, 

under  such  doctrines  medicine  and  nursing 

I  doomed  to  extinction. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CBYU>N 

BESIDE  the  records  of  India  stand  those 
Ceylon,  which  possesses  itti  equally  touc'  " 
history  of  beneficent  deeds  and  philanthr 
There,  too,  an  advanecd  and  brilliant  civilisatic 
once  covered  the  land  with  magnificent  citie 
roads,  and  temples,  and  learning  was  adorned 
charity.  We  are  told  that  the  architecture  wa 
such  that  one  city,  with  its  gardens  and  lal 
covered  an  area  of  twenty  squai'e  miles,  and  vn 
built  entirely  of  white  marble.  The  sacred 
of  Ceylon,'  which  explain  the  origin.  doctriiM 
and  introduction  into  the  island  of  Ceylon  of 
Buddhist  religion,  treat  also  of  medicine, 
gives  a  description  of  the  effects  of  different 
of  medicines;  another  of  the  dilTcreiit  sorts 
■'dioicest  medicines."  Another  treats  of  fc 
and  their  effects;  another  gives  a  collection 
figures  to  be  worn  as  amulets  when  the  dis 
is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  evil  s| 
Another  is  called  the  "  First  book  of  the  ph>'sician! 

•  Tkt  Sacnd  Btoki  of  Ceylon,  by  Edw.  Uph^m.  Parbiiry  . 
Allen.  London,  tSjj. 
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which  everything  about  physic  may  be  known." 

merciful  and  beautiful  ethics  of  the  Buddhist 

[Wli*?f  are  strikingly  shown  in  these  aid  writings. 

kl  explain  perfectly  the  long  list  of  good  works 

are  related  in  detail  and  which  will  be 

presently.      "Sin  entered    the  world   by 

ice.  covetousntss,  and  anger."     "The  place 

'■«t^pincss  is  to  be  secured  by  charity,  with  a 

port  heart."  atnl  again  and  again  we  find  reconls 

«<*^'iog  all  one's  treasures  to  the  poor,"  and  of 

l>pag   ■■  equally    charitable    to   all    men."     But 

tk  devils  have  the  power  of  inflicting  sickness,  and 

Gsadama  Buddlia obtained  the  power  of  healing  it. 

Of  these  ancient  volumes  the  second  one  brings 

the  historj-  of  the  past  down  to  540  b.c.  so  that 

the  great  antiquity  claimed  for  the  first  volume, 

tlie  Maliitwans^,  must  be  conceded  to  it. '     This 

able  record  is  full  of  references  to  hospital 

nursing  work.     The  King  Dootoogameny.  bc- 

ng  afflicted  with  a  mortal  disonler,  commanded 

itte  sOTbes  to  read  to  him  the  memorial  of  the 

■p»d  works  he  had  done,  and  among  many  bene- 

brrions  to  the  temples  and  the  priests  there  had 

teen    also  hospitals  built  at  eighteen   dilTerent 

and  physicians  appointed  on  pay  from  the 

to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  medicines  and  food 

tied  for  them  from  the  royal  stores,  acconjing 

the  prescriptions  of  the  doctors.     Many  other. 

icablc  deeds  were  done  to  the  needy,  and  the 

ing,  tiearing  of  his  benefactions,  rejoiced  greatly 

>  Uphom,  op.  fit.,  voL  iii..  p.  >ot. 
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[and  said:  "All  these  being  done  by  me  during  ra| 

jieign,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them;  but  the  twg 

lalmsdccds  which  1  did  while  I  was  in  want,  and 

which  I  perfonned  without  regarding  my  life, 

[prefer  to  the  whole,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  them.'^ 

[Another  king  caused  great  alms  to  be  granted  ta 

many  priests,  including  medicinal  supplies.    "  B 

[daduwsa  succeeded    his  father,"   continues 

jnicle.  "  He  was  charitable  and  regardwl  evi 

le  with  affection  like  as  a  father  regards 

^children;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  curing  diseases.'! 

"The  King  Udanam  erected  several  temples  andl 

^  halls  for  the  sick,  and  he  did  many  other  charities.  "* 

H      King    Parackramabahoo    "  built    many    larw 

square  halls  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  kept  almf 

^Lto  be  distributed  yearly     .     .     ,     and   kept  alJ 

^ktnonries  at  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  which  wcrt 

^P  furnished  with  several  metal  vessels,  cots,  pjU 

bedding,  and  cows  yielding  milk     .     .     . 

great  hospitals  were  built  for  the  use  of  the 

people,  furnishing    them  with    victuals,  and 

definite    and    interesting    reference    to    nursin 

.X-Blave  boys  and  maidens  to  wait  upon  and  nou 

^thc  sick."'      Ele  provided  also  "stores  containing! 

B  abundance  of  medicaments  and  other  necessary 

^KthingTt,  and  employed  learned  physicians  to  attend! 

"  the  patients  both  day  and  night,  and  the  King  hiroJ 

iself  in  person  used  to  visit  them.     .     .     .     and 
being  attendee!  by  the  ministers  of  the  state  and 
other  officers  he  came  and  advised  the  ph>'sicians, 
■  Upbam,  op.  cit..  vol.  L.  pp.  195-971. 


■he  himself  was  property  qualified  in  the  art  of 
,',  and  inquired  after  the  health  <rf  the 
and  supplied  those  who  were  cured  with 
These   rccunis  contain    several  al- 
s  to  priestesses,  who  are  mentioned  as  bciC|; 
ds"  in  number,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hether  their  duties  included  the  care  of 
Nevertheless  the  supposition  that,  like 
successors    in    later    European    convents, 
may    have    directed    and    supervised    the 
of  the  great  hospiuls.  at  least  jn  the 
*s  divisions,  cannot  seem  quite  visionar)'. 
ancient   Persians  were  also  required  by 
laws  to  provide  suitable  houses  for  the  sick 
m   their  ctsnmunilies.   and   the   king  was 
to  furnish  the  best  medical  treatment 
B  inmates  free  of  cost.     An  epic  of  early 
reveals  much  about  the  care  of  the  sick 
could  otherwise  not  be  discovered  of  Persian 
le. '      The  epic  dates  from  224-643  b.c, 
was  not  compiled  until  later.     It  mentions 
kinds  of  physicians,  those  who  heal  by  the 
.  those  who  heal  by  plants,  and  those  who 
by  exorcism  and  incantations ;  and  there  are 
ions  (rf  various  surgical  and  medical  pro- 
.  some  of  which  belong  in  the  province  of 
,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  nurses  as 
udi.     Dr.  Wylie  tells  us  that  the  modem  Parsces 

•  Uphain.  op.  eH..  vol.  L,  pp.  i9S-'7>- 
*Zir    KrankenpfUBt    im    aUm     Pmttn.    Dr.  Paul  I(om 
ttilMT  Krattktnfii*ir.  Berlin.  May,  190^.  pp.  169-17^. 
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or  fire  worshippers  still  continue  to  build  hosp 
in  the  cities,  several  important  ones  having 
erected  in  the  nineteenth  centiiiy.' 

>  W.  Gill  Wylie.  M.D.,  Hospitals.  Their  History.  Orgc 
lion,  and  Construction,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Yoik,  i 
p.  II. 


CHAPTER  V 


EGYPT 

oldest  medical  records  which  the  modem 

world  possesses  are  those  of  Hgj-pl.  of  whose 

ful  old  civilisation  so  much  of  absorbing 

is    being  revealed  to-day    through    the 

of    archsologists.     Like    India,  ancient 

had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  astronomy, 

'  arts,  sciences,  and  medicine.     She  named  the 

whose  number  has  become  the  symbol 

mystic  power,^the  sacred  number  Seven. — 

arranged  the  calendar  in  the  form  in  which 

carried  it  to  ilie  West. '    TJiatb.  the  scribe 

gods  and  type  of  divine  intelligence,  who 

writing  and  letters,  who  measured  time 

was   the  god  of  right  and  truth,  cut  upcm 

pillars  the  first  medical  precepts,  and  these 

afterR'ards  transcribed  on  papyrus  and  col- 

[lecccd  into  a  number  of  sacred  books.     Thoth  had 

ly    points    of    resemblance    with    the    Greek 

les.  and  the  mystic  writings  are  called  the 

iitiory  of  AU  Ntaians.  edited  by  John  Henry  Wright, 
I.,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  190B.  v(d.  i..  by  Pcnl- 
Jutti.  p    iij, 

4; 
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Hennetic  books  (inspired  or  compiled  by 
Hemies).  Isis  (Mother  Earth)  and  Osiris 
Day  or  Light,  who  "  suffered  a  cruel  death  at 
hands  of  his  brother  Set  the  god  of  Darkness") 
the  best  known  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  were 
garded  as  having  invented  agriculture  and 
medical  arts.  Horus.  the  suti.  who  typified 
conquest  of  light  over  darkness,  or  good 
evil,  was  the  son  of  [sis  and  Osiris,  and  I< 
medicine  from  his  mother,  as  well  as  the  gift 
prophecy.  The  sacred  books  were  forty-t 
in  number,  of  which  six  dealt  with  medical 
jects.  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  Egj-ptologisLsa; 
"  Works  on  medicine  abounded  in  Eg>'pt  from 
remotest  times,  and  the  gi'eat  medical  library 
Memphis,  which  was  of  immemorial  antiquity,, 
was  yet  in  existence  in  the  second  century  of  ouf 
era,  when  Galen  visited  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
The  Eg>'ptians  seem,  indeed,  to  have  especially 
prided  themselves  on  their  skill  as  physicians,  an^ 
the  art  of  healing  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  even  kings  made  it  their  study.  AtetSfj 
third  king  of  the  first  d>'nasty,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  treatise  on  anatomy.  He  also  co\-ere<i 
himself  with  glory  by  the  invention  of  an  iiifalliblu 
hair-wash,  which,  like  a  dutiful  son,  he  is  said  to 
have  prepared  especially  for  the  yjse  of  h^ 
mother."'    The  famous  papyrus  now  in  the  mu- 

•  Reviaed  vewion  of  thu  Hiblf.  Append.,  p.  19. 
'  PAonwhi,  Ffllaki.  and  Explorrrt.  by  Amrlia  B.  Eilwanli^ 
p.  >iS.      Harper  3t  Bros..  N«w  York,  iftv'* 
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n  at  Leipsic,  and  believed  to  be  mie  of  the 
metic  books,  is  described  as  fallows  by  Miss 
rards: 

p  less  than  6ve  medical  pap>Ti  ha)(E  come  down 
Ur  lime,  the  finest  bdfig  tii*;  <-d«liratcil  Kbers 
jfTos.  bou){ht  at  Thebes  by  Dr.  libers  in  1874. 
I  pap>'Tus  contains  one  hundreil  luid  ten  pages. 
b  page  consisting  of  about  twcniy-two  lines  of 
I  Uemtic  n-riting.  It  may  lie  described  as  an 
plopedia  of  Medicine  as  known  and  practised 
tkt  Eg>'piians  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  it 
lltns  prescriptions  for  all  kinds  of  diseases— 
e  borrowed  from  Syrian  me<lical  lore,  and  some 
ncfa  great  antiquity  that  they  arc  ascribed  to 
■ajrtholo^ic  ages,  when  the  gods  yet  reigned  per- 
Dy  tipon  earth.  Among  other-;  we  are  given  the 
pt  for  an  application  whereby  Osiris  cured  Ka 
<e  headache.' 

an  Klein  says:  "The  exact  date  of  the  writing 
bS  papyrus  has  not  yet  been  established.  .  . 
I  calendar  which  is  011  the  outside  of  the 
^nis  refers  to  the  eighteenth  tlj-nasty,  in  the 
eenth  century  B.C."  The  contents  of  the 
ynis  vary  in  age,  from  l>elwecn  1552  to  4688 
Maiiy  of  the  di.seases  known  to  modem 
He*  are  carefully  classifiet]  and  their  symptoms 
jucdy  described.  Over  seveji  hundred  sub- 
Ices  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
pjonts  are  given  as  dnigs,  covering  every  known 

nhwll'i*'  Ftilahi,  and  Expionrt,  bv  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
^     Barp*tSi  BrM.,  N'«w  York.  iSy>. 
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physiological  action,  and  are  made  up  into  dea 
tions.  infusions,  injections,  pills,  tablets,  troch 
capsulvs,  fHJWders,  potions,  and  inhalations,  a 
into  lotions,  ointments,  plasters,  etc'  These  on 
pounded  prescriptions,  as  also  the  allusions 
the  books  of  Moses  to  apothecaries,  give  o 
dcnce  that  a  distinct  class  of  apothecaries  existi 
among  the  ancient  Kgj'ptians.  Tlie  Ilebrei 
(hiring  their  stay  in  Egypt,  learned  Eg>-pti 
medicine,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  medj 
allusions.'    - 

An  interesting  relic  of  Egyptian  medicine 
medicine  chest  of  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  Mentu 
3300  B.C.     It  contains  six  vases  of  alabasi 
serpentine,  dried  remnants  of  drugs,  two  s 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  some  roots,  end 
a  basket  of  straw-'n'ork.    It  was  found   in 
Queen's  tomb.' 

Houdart  *  and   other  writers  account   in 
following  way  for  the  origin  of  the  medical 
of  ancient  Egypt.    It  is  supposed  thai  th 
in  other  ancient  countries,  it  was  the  cust 
remote  times  to  lay  the  sick  in  the  street  in 
that  they  might   benefit  by  the  advice 


■  Thf  Mtdicol  Ftahtrfs  of  the  Papyrus  Ebtrt,  Cari 
Klein,  A.M  .  M  U,.  HntUtiH    Amtr.  Aotd  of  Mrdkint^ 
1906,  (ip.  J14  ft  itq. 

»  Klrin    quotes   from    Exodus   wtx.,  »J-3S;    xxxvii, 
Etelts.  S-.  t;  //  Chion.,  x\i.,  14- 

>  Ibid.,  p.  3>o. 

•  Uiuoire  d*  ia  Mldlclnf  Grtc^tuf  Jefais  Kseulapf 
ItifpocTiile.  M  S   Houdart.  I'ari*,  i8;6.  pp  7»-  7J- 
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-by.   Those  who  by  experience  had  learned 

le  useful  reme^iy  stopped  and  gave  the  patients 

\-ice  and  recipes  tor  ireatmeiil.       In  Babylon 

was  even  a  law  compelling  ihein  to  do  this. 

has  been  observetl  that  such  a  law  would  be 

ir>'    to-<iay,)      These    recipes,    with    an 

it  of  the  symptoms,  wcrv  collectcil  and  kept 

priests  in  the  temples,  where  for  many 

icvxTy  one  was  free  to  go  to  consult  thcra  and 

his  own  treatment.     In  this  way  a  vast 

frf  facts  were  collected,  which  little  by 

acquired  a  sacred  character  and  were  re- 

as  infallible.      Berdoe  says':  "The  art  of 

le    in    ancient    Kg>'pt    consisted    of    twx> 

the   higher,    which    was  the  thcurgic 

and  the  lower,  which  was  tht-  art  of  the 

acian    proper.     The   theurgic  class   devoted 

Ives  to  inagic,'  counteracting  cliarms  by 

s,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dre-ims 

sick  who  had  sought  aid  in  the  temples. 

inferior  class  were  practitioners  who  simply 

natural   means   in    their   profession."     As 

old    records   show,    they    hrought    medi- 

to  a     high  plane  of  learning  and  culture. 

p.    €it,  p.  6i. 

ic  pocnble  that  tbe  word  "tnagic''  docs  not  ta-^y 
■y  wt  imprecaiOfi  is  acconlancif  with  llie  «ctual  Mute  of 
medicine.    The  EKyptians  prjKtiMd  hypnotism  and 
'bow  to  Gonitvl  the  mind  and  imttKinatioo.     HouAatt 
Baon  aisayinK  that  "t)ie  honounUe  *iznificuic« 
rgivnt  Inthpwm-.I'niaaic'M  'r«Mrch'  or 'knowledge' 
be  iriveu  to  ii  again  " 
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They  were  called  Pastophori,  but  Ebers  says  tfaa 
the  Pastophori  had  many  duties,  and  were  nc 
all  physicians,  though  all  physicians  might  ta 
said  to  be  Pastophori,  as  it  was  essential  that  thi 
should  belong  to  the  priestly  class.  It  is  ix 
clear  who  actually  gave  the  orders  for  the  practia 
treatment  of  the  patient, — the  priest  magicii 
or  the  priest  physician, — or  who  actually  carrk 
them  out. 

To  deviate  from  the  recipes  of  the  sacred  booh 
was  regarded  as  so  dangerous  that  the  physici 
who  did  so,' and  whose  patient  died,  was  hi: 
punished  with  death.  If,  however,  the  pati 
died  under  treatment  given  according  to  tllll| 
sacred  books,  the  physician  was  not  held  rew 
sponsible.  This  rigid  conservatism  at  whi(^ 
Egyptian  medicine  ultimately  arrived,  by  proi 
venting  the  progress  of  further  knowledge,  and  " 
forbidding  experiment,  stifled  thought  and  ami 
tion,  and  eventually  brought  about  its  down: 

Beside   the   actual    treatment   of   disease 
ancient  Egyptians  had  established  public  hygi( 
and  sanitation  upon  a  remarkably  thorough 
Theii-  civil  laws  contained  so  much  about  the 
of  thf  health  that  those  who  knew  and    obe; 
all  were  called  doctors.^     They  appear  to  ha' 
had   a  corps  of  sanitary   inspectors  or    h 
officers,  for  Houdart  quotes  an  old  writer  who 
that  "  it  has  been  proved  that  in  time  of  pestili 
the  police  were  as  useful  as  physicians,"  and 
'  Houdart.  op   ci/,,  p.  8i. 
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lion  vas  that  one  reason   for  limiting  the 

>vince  of  the  doctors  in  the  matter  of  treatment 

that  if  they  were  allowed  to  experiment  with 

[new  remedies  they  might  nullify  or  interfere  with 

work  of  the  sanitary  officers.'     The  ancient 

itians,  at  least  those  nf  the   higher  clnsses, 

exceedingly  cleanly,  bathing  several  times 

»y.  keeping  their  faces  shaved,  and  they  also, 

I  reasons  of  cleanliness  and  h>'gienc,  practised 

icision.     They  were   well    acquainted  with 

uses  and    \-aricties  of  cnemat^t^  ointmenU. 

Its,  and  massage-     They  used  opium,  cas- 

liroil,  and  many  other  drugs  used  to-day:  prac- 

i^td  surger)',    did    excellent   dental    work,    and 

[hodaged    beautifully.     Their    belief   in    nTimor. 

UBiy  led  them  to  emlralm  their  dead,  and  this 

;  praoice  shows  their  great  knowledge  of  prescn-- 

Itti^'e  drugs  and  a  certain  amount  of  anatomy. 

jOn  the  other  hand  this  very  sacredness  of  the 

frame  made  a  thorough  study  of  anatomy, 

as    must    underlie  a    progressive  science, 

sible. 

is  no  mention  to  be  found  of  nurses,  yet 

(jeems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  nation 

had    bnmght    medicine,    pharmacy,    and 

ition  to  so  orderly  and  systematic  a  state 

not  have  had  a  nursing  class;  or  that 

should  not  have  taken  an  active  share  in 

works,  more  especially  when  we  consider 

it  is  known  of  the  general  humanitananism 

■  Houdui,  Of.  eit.,  p.  75. 
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of  the  Egyptians  and  the  favourable  position  c 
their  women.  Budge '  says  that  the  soci* 
position  of  women  was  always  much  higher  ii 
Egypt  than  in  other  Eastern  countries;  "th 
mother  or  'lady  of  the  house'  enjoyed  a  po 
sition  of  authority  and  importance  rarely  mc 
with  among  other  nations."  Of  their  huraanit; 
Brugsch  *  writes :  "  Laws  which  ordered  them  b 
pray  to  the  gods,  honour  the  dead,  give  brea< 
to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  clothinj 
to  the  naked,  reveal  to  us  one  of  the  finest  quail 
ties  of  the  old  Egyptian, — pity  towards  tb 
unfortunate." 

Nor  have  modem  researches  yet  disclosed  any 
thing  definite  of  hospitals  in  ancient  Egypt 
although  it  is  conjectured  that  the  temples  c 
Saturn  may  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  sick 
That  there  were  priestesses  or  "temple  women 
is  certain ;  what  their  duties  were  is  not  so  cleai 
Caton*  says:  "There  is  reason  to  believe  tha 
institutions  closely  related  to  infirmaries  or  hospi 
tals  existed  in  Egypt  many  centuries  earlier  tha: 
the  Hieron  of  Epidauros,  but  no  structural  trac 
of  such  building  has  been  discovered."  If  ther 
were  indeed  hospitals  there  must  also  have  bee 
nurses,  and  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  thej 

1  A  History  of  Egypt,  by  E.  A.  Wailis  Budge.  M.A..  Litt.D 
D.Lit.     Kegan  Paul.  Oxford,   igoi.  vol.  ii.,  p.  ao. 

'  ^SVF'  "idET  the  Pkarnohs,  by  Heinrich  Brugach  B« 
London,  and  New  York.  i8(jj,  p.  lo. 

'The  TempU  and  Ritual  of  Asklepios.  by  Richard  Cato 
M.D.    F.R.C.P..  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.  London.  1900. 
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aties  were  well  defined  and  circumscribed.  As 
what  must  liavc  happened  to  them  if  they 
I  disobeyed  ihe  physician ,  we  can  form  an  estimate 
lb\-  what  happened  to  him  if  he  disobeyed  the 
I  fiicred  books. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BABYLON  AND  ASSYRIA 

NEXT  in  antiquity  to  the  mctHcal  recor 
ancient  Egypt  are  those  of  Babylon, 
came  to  light  when  the  French  expedition  j 
covered  at  Susa  in  Persia  tlie  celebrated  Codi 
Hammurabi.*  i 

Hammurabi — a  historical,  not  a  mythical  ft 
sonage — was  the  greatest  of  Babylonian  1^ 
and  statesmen.  He  reigned  about  2250  yt 
B.C.  during  a  glorious  [wriotl  of  some  sixty  ysi 
The  celebrated  "Code"  is  a  legal  one.  The  ij 
contained  in  it — many,  it  is  supposed,  having! 
compiled  from  other  and  far  older  sources — 1 
collected  and  unified  by  Hammurabi.  It  cent 
some  curious '|>rovisions  for  regulating  the 
surgery,  and  also  that  of  the  veterinarian, 
showing  that  these  two  specialties  were  dii 
and  held  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
medicine  that  ihey  do  to-day.  It  fixed  a  tat 
fees  for  operations,  varying  from  two  shekel 

■The  nuterinl  in  this  chapter  i*  UiL-cn  niAtnly  from  "  ( 
(otm  Medicine"  by  Prof.  Chrisiophor  Johnston,  rwd 
meeting  of  the  Anwrtcao  Oriental  Society.  Ximl  t6.  iqq 
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operation  on  a  slave  to  Wn  shekels  for  one  on 
freeman,  and  severe  penalties  for  the  finrgcon 
ID  was  so  unsuccessful  jis  lo  have  his  patient 
on  the  table.  If  this  happened  to  a  freeman 
surgeon's  hands  were  cut  olT;  if  to  a  slave,  the 
itor  had  lo  pay  the  owner  tj^  price  of  his 
int.  Although  the  records  |^ scanty,  there 
;fa  to  show  that  medicine  wa.s  practised 
the  very  earliest  times  and  was  regarded  as 
utmost  importance.  The  Babylonians  arc 
;  believed  to  have  had  any  exact  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  but  to  have  learned  what  they 
of  vhe  intenial  organs  fromlhtisficrifices  of 
lb.  They  had  a  good  (jnninc  'knowledge 
drugs  and  troatment.  but  the  priests  kept  it 
sly  guarded  from  the  common  people.  They 
blood-letting,  and  letters  extant  from 
in  physician  dating^from  6jlo  B.f\.  si>cak  of 
*  the  nose  for  cpistaxisand  of  ari'excel- 
1  application  to  the  face  in  crj'sipclas. 

Babylonian  deities  were  nature  gods.     The 
!  greatest  were  the  g<>ds  of  the  skj',  the  earth, 
I  the  sea.     Next  in  rank  were  the  moon  god. 
sun   god.   the   god   of    thunder,    lightning, 
rain,  and  storm:    of    the    planet   Venus; 
iuk  or  Merodak  (light),  (who  is  also  called 
).  the  quickener  of  ihe  dead,  who  fought  and 
haoquished    the  dragon  or  "ChaoK"  (dailcness) ; 
the  god  of  arts,  science,  and  '.ctiers,  and 
.>     Besides   ihcae   they    ttad    irmumcraWe 

vtM4V«sionr4th«  A/r  Oiford.igoi.  App«o<Iix.p.  «9* 
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local  deities,  and  held  the  primitive  theory  ti 
disease  was  caused  by  the  wrath  of  gods  and 
cWI  S[^rits.  This  early  itiea  they  developed 
elaborated  extensively,  creating  entire  hiera 
of  good  and  evil  spirits  which  were  ever  in  coi 
with  one  another.  Safety  lay  only  in  invok 
the  aid  of  the  good  against  the  bad  angels.' 
long  ago  was  symbolised  the  struggle  betm 
good  and  evil,  which  still  perplexes  many  mind 
the  WOTld-old  contrast  of  health  and  diset 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 

The  ancient  .Assj-rians  went  even  further 
speculation  and  evolved  the  theory  that  sickn 
was  a  punishment  for  sin  antl  could  only  be  cu 
by  repentance.  It  may  be  that  this  idea  ^ 
based  on  a  genuine  insight  into  Nature's  laws 
health,  and  that  it  really  marks  the  dawn  of 
tional  physiological  teaching.  Mucli  depei 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "sin"  ( 
"repentance,"  and  this  may  have  been  a  pa 
way  of  .saying  that  those  who  broke  physiolog 
laws  would  get  sick  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
turning  to  an  observance  of  hygienic  rules.  Hi 
c\-er,  acconling  to  Baas,*  the  Assyrians,  so  far  a 
known,  practised  only  magic  and  empiric  medi< 
and  were  not  scientific.     Many  old  ideas  of 

•  Pfot.  Paul  Haupl  says:  "Tlie  Babylnnian  Wingied  G 
were  tlie  prototype*  of  the  nnffrli  to  whosi-  funn«  w« 
Bcctutamed-  'I'bc  BabylnniAn  Cherubs  nriginally  ttymboi 
the  winds  carry ing  •\c  ,f.:,\cf.  £-orn  the  male  flowwa  to 
(eroal«."     (iilli  [numat.  Cong,  ijf  UfM^MUats,  1901.) 

*Of.til..  p.  11. 
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rlontans,  which  doubtless  originally  had  some 

listtc  basis,  are  srill  cxtanl  tixlay  as^)opu- 

supcr^  it  ions.     They   bcl  tcvctl    much    ffi   the 

cy  c4  lucky  and  imluck>*  numbers,  all  number 

having  been  derived  from  observations  of 

irs  and  heavenly  bodit's.  the  changes  of  the 

the    number  of   the  planets,    etc.     The 

of  the  number  seven  was  shown  in 

[Assyrian  law  that  no  work  should  be  done 

seventh    day.      This   was   the   aid    law 

to  Jesus   by    his  disciples.     There   also 

many   regulations   about    the   gathering 

medicinal  herbs  and  simples : — some  must 

by  night,  others  at  dawn,  or  at  a 

time  <rf  the  moon.     These  rUxrtrincs  must 

ive  arisen  from  son»e  practical  knowledge  of 

No  gardener  to-day  would  cut  fk)wcrs  for 

;  in  the  hot  midday  sun.  but  only  early  in 

Imoming,  before  they  arc  wilted,  and  so  these 

were  surely  founded  on  some  natural 

overlooked  or  forprttcn.'     Charms  and 

were  us«yl  extensively.     The  magic  num- 

I  appeared  in  knots  tied  in  conls.  of  which 

are  still  survivals.     Symboli-on  was  prac- 

i  extensively  in  their  medicine.      The  purify- 

batfa  and  sprinkling   with  holy  water — such 

and    beautiful  c\'idcnces    of    the    value 

by  all    people,  and   especially  in   hot 

to  life-giv-ing  springs  of  water— were 

njr  mVBtJT  people  still  r<vil«K'  atl  ganVn   wtrrk  by 
-"  or  ~da*ii"  ci  Uk  moan,  box  do  not  know  wbjr. 
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■  symbols  of  the  deepest  import  which  all  natie 

I  sharw  with  them.     Then,  too.  the  cleansing  ba 

I  was  certainly  a  most  practical  fonn  of  symbolis 

I  Disease    was    also    symbolically    cured    by    fi 

i  small  objects  being  burned   in  a  brazier,  wh 

^^        the    priest   recited    the  appropriate  incantati< 
^B  Fire,  the  most  perfect  purifier  from  a  sanita 

standpoint,  is  also  a  practical  sanitarj*  a 
besides  being  symbolic.  In  rightly  cslimati 
all  these  practices  of  the  ancients  it  is  imports 
never  to  forget  the  highly  poetical  imaginatj 
and  the  tendency  to  figurative  and  symbo 
language  of  all  primitive  and  all  Oriental  pcopli 
Many  of  the  Babylonian  incantations  are  higt 
poetical,  and  no  tloubt  tended  to  sfx>thc  and  cc 
^^       sole  the  sufFerer  in  a  way  that  more  Uteral- 
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THE  JEWS 

OP  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Jewish  race 
has  the  most  wonderful  history  of  sanitary 
tec    and    high  attainments  in    hygiene. ' 
was  truly  a  religion  of  health  and  phys- 
•bI  and  mental  Kinity.      As  a  noble  simplicity 
I  ifcaracterised  the  spiritual  and  moral  side  of  the 
I  Jewish  religion,  so  a  rational  intelligence  directed 
[iB  the  practical  affairs  of  life  from  the  stand- 
ont  erf  enlightened  hygienic  knowledge.      The 
|«oumerable  deities  of  other  nations,  and   more 
Hally  the  evil  genii  of  the  Babylonians  and 
jjTians,  were  abhorred  of  the  Jewish  leaders, 
I  continually  denounced  superstitious  practices 
'tui  inculcated  a  belief  in  one  God.     The  ancient 
^HriLTews  appear  to  have  had  in  a  highly  cultivated 
the  faculty  of  critical  comparison  and  judg- 
Inmt  which  enabled  them  to  choose  from  contem- 
ir>'   nations  the  best  and  reject  the  worst, 
as  the  Jews  learned  much  of  their  hygiene  from 

|*With  ihe  exceptions  noted  the  matcnal  (or  this  chapter 
\  ttmx  l«lcrn  ftriin  Th<  S^milary  Aduu  of  Moat,  by  C   H. 
U-    U  ,   I'Mh    Htalih   Rt.atd.  May.    »g»i. 
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the  Egyptians,  but  rejected  their  theurgy. 
Egyptian  priests  and  physicians  do  not  appear 
have  made  their  vast  knowledge  a  part  of 
heritage  ^f  the  commonest  and   lowest  of 
people.     They  had  an  aristocracy  of  knowledj 
whereas  the  special  feature  of  the  Jewish  culti 
has  always  been  the  democracy  of  knowlt 
Certain  sanitary  niciisures  priictised  by  the  Eg 
tians  only  among  the  educated  or  priestly  ch 
as,  for  example,  circumcision,  were  enforced 
the  Jews  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest- 

The  laws  ascril>ed  to  Moses  cover  every  dl 
of  personal,  family,  and  public  or  national  hygie 
and  are  dii-ecLed  toward  the  nuiintenance  of  Ik 
and    prolongation   of   life.     "  Therefore  shall 
keep  these  commandments  that  ye  may  be  str 
and    prolong    your    days, "    says    the    prophi 
Virchow  has  called  Moses  "the  greatest  physidi 
of  all  time."    The  laws  of  individual   hygie 
concern  themselves  with  questions  of  labour, 
rest,  personal    cleanliness    (for  which  there 
innumerable  rules),  and  diet,  and  severe  are 
"medical  punishments"  threatened  for  the 
doer.     "The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  const 
tion,  and  with  fever,  and  with  inflammation, 
with  an  extreme  burning. "     All  the  stem 
ungraciously  sounding  texts  relating  to  the 
cleanliness"  of  women,  which  when   conside 
only  in  the  abstract  st-em  so  need Icssly  humiliatir 
are  in  reality  witnesses  of  the  extreme  care 
soKcitude  of  the  Jews  for  the  health  of  the 
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len.  and  of  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of  their 
ily  life.     These  regulations  secured  lo  women 
personal  isolation  and   privacy,   quiet,   and 
isidcration  necessary  on  hygienic  grounds,  and 
rfally  made  the  time  uf  childbirth  a  period  of 
ition  and  quiet,  of  cleanliness  of  body  and 
ig.  and  of  rest  for  mind  and  body.     All  of 
principles  of  modem  sanitation  were  antici- 
by  the  Jewish  lawgivers.     The  inspection 
food;  the  presentation   of  useful   trees;  the 
lods  for  the  disposal  of  excreta;  the  impor- 
'  of  vital  statistics;  the  diagnosis  and  notifica- 
to  the  authorities  of  infectious  diseases;  the 
sity    of    isolation    or    quarantine,    and    of 
;ation  and  disinfection  after  contagion,  all 
i  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  i^The  Mosaic  and 
idic  regulations  for  the  examination   and 
jhtering  of  animals  and  the  inspection  of  their 
organs  for  the  detection  of  diseases  before 
were  permitted  to  be  used  for  food  are  in  line 
the    most    ad\'anced    sanitary    ordinances 
ly,  and  modem  medicine  has  only  lately  re- 
.•ercd  the  dangers  of  the  oyster  as  a  carrier 
|rf  pathogenic  bacteria,  while  to  the  Jews  the  eating 
jif  shcU-fish.  has  always  been  forbidden  on  sanitary 
lids.  I  There  were  four  cardinal  points  to  be 
,'ed    about   animal  food.    First,  blood    was 
lys  and  absolutely  forbidden  as  an  article  of 
For  this  reason  meats  are  always  drained 
their  blood  Iwforc  cooking,  and  no  orthodox 
w  nill  buy  a  killed  chicken,  but  only  live  ones. 
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to  be  killed  and  bled  scientifically.  Next  (a  Ian 
accepted  by  people  in  general),  animals  torn  by 
wild  beasts  or  otherwise  accidentally  killed,  at 
those  having  died  of  themselves,  were  not  to  bt 
used  as  food ;  and  finally,  the  pig  was  forbidden 
unclean.  All  Oriental  nations  have  shared 
aversion  lo  the  pig.  The  Hindoos  regard  it 
unclean,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  held  the 
Opinion,  no  doubt  because,  in  hot  countries, 
pig  is  especially  liable  to  disease. 
•  Prom  the  standpoint  of  humanity  and  the 
of  the  afflicted  the  Jews  have  an  unbroken 
glorious  record.  An  ancient  ordinance,  whi 
was  also  the  old  Athenian  code  of  humanity 
which  strikingly  resembles  the  Egyptian  ordinaiti 
defines  neighbourliness  as  follows;  "  Not  to  refi 
fire  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it:  not  to  cut  oi 
stream  of  water;  to  offer  food  to  beggars 
cripples:  to  give  decent  burial  to  unclaimed  d 
not  to  add  additional  suffering  to  one  who  is 
trouble:  not  to  treat  animals  with  cruelly." 
visit  the  sick  in  order  to  show  them  sympa 
to  cheer  and  aid  and  relieve  them  in  their 
ferjng.  is  declared  by  the  Rabbis  to  be  a  d 
incumbent  upon  everj  Jew  even  if  the  sick 
be  a  Gentile.  There  is  no  specific  command 
this  effect  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Rab1 
find  allusions  to  it  in  several  passages  of  the 
lateueh.  The  'haberim'  or  "Hasidic"  as; 
tion  made  the  pcrfoiTnance  of  this  duty  a  spi 
obligation,  and  visiting  the  sick  is  enumerated 
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itthcw  XXV.,  V.  36,  among  the  variot^s  forms 

diarity.  )ln  the  ShuDian  Aruk  Yorch  De'ah 

rbolc  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  commandments 

ling  such  visit*. " '  These  familiar  "Hasid" 

of  charity  were  regarded  as  having  been 

from  the  thinning  of  the  world  J  There 

of  old,   and   still   exist,    Bikkur   Ilohin 

ties  whose  particular  object  it  is  to  visit  and 

for  the  sick.     The  ancient   Hasidim  were 

into  groups,  one  for  each  of  the  seven 

.  of  charitable  work  mentioned  in  rabbint- 

iture,  of  which  one  is  to  visit  the  sick. 

[ancient  Jetvs  also  had  the  xenodochium  or 

for  travellers  and  destitute  persons, 

lich  was    attached    the    ptochotrophevm  or 

jHouse.*     This  institution,  as  St.  Jcromesaid. 

itninsplanted  from  East  to  West  "as  a  twig 

I  Abraham's  terebinth."     It  was  the  custom 

Jews  to  give  one  tenth  of  their  possessions 

ity.    and   against    the    tendency    of    the 

and  Christians  to  give  all  they  had  the 

ordained  that  no  one  should  give  away 

than  one  fifth,  in  order  that  they  should 

be  able  to  support  themselves  and  their 

Among  the  Essenes,  whose  pure  ethics 

ijrwiih  Encycloptdia.  uu..  "  Sick,"  "  Charity." 

HouM*  for  the  Sick  id  the  early  Jewish  period  were 

~Betb  Holem."    Tlie  "  Beth  Said"  meatiooed  in  the 

^■■■iimir  was  ni^  an  innitution ,    Tbey  were  probably 

'  cnoii^  anc«atara  of  tbc  sup«rb  modern  hoBpital.  for 

(oppoaed   to   have   been   ttooden   hut*  ot    cabuu. 

£*cye.  ait..  "  IIo*pit«U  ") 
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led  them  to  renounce  animal  food,  to  refuse 
hold  slaves,  and  to  dignify  manual  labour,  the 
of  the  sick  was  a  constant  duty.     Thus  PI 
says  of  them :  "  Nor  do  they  neglect  the  sick 
are  unable  to  contribute  their  share,  as  they 
in  their  treasury  ample  means  to  offer  relief 
those  in  need."     And  again,  "If  any  one  be 
he  is  cured  by  medicine  from  the  common 
receiving  the  care  of  all. " 

■  Quoted  in  J*wiih  Encyc.  art.,  "Emmiw.". 
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GREECE 


a  part  of  the  Greek  peninsula  endowed  by 

nature  with  special  and  enchanting  beauties 

r  restful  plain  and  encircling  pine-covered  hills, 

the  marble  ruins  and  excavated  foundations 

Epidauros,  the  most  famous  of  ancient  health 

where  the  temple  of  Asklepios  once  stood 

lits  glory,  surrounded  by  dazzling  white  marble 

ings:    hostels,  hospital   wards,  bath-houses, 

nasia,  residences  for  attendants  and  priests, 

ioor    theatres,    libraries,    and    temples    for 

lificial  rites — the  whole   set  in  green   gardens 

I  spaces  of  idyllic  beauty.     Ancient  Greece  had 

ny  temples  of  Asklepios,  but  this  was  the  most 

Itanptuous  and  the  most  famous.     Many,  although 

[iBtall,  had  provision  for  entertaining  patients,  and 

m  their    arrangements    they    were    much    like 

[onatoria  to-day,  although  it  is  not  certain  that 

!  poor  were  treated  in  them. 

Like    Egypt  and    yet  older  countries   Greece 

cfT  her  medical  art  hack  to  a  mythical  past  of 

^e  origin.     Apollo,  the  sun-god,  was  the  god 

&7 
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of  health  and  of  medicine.  Asklepios,  the  mam 
lous  physician,  was  his  son,  and  became  in 
deified  and  worshipped.     One  may  easily 
that  there  was,  in  dim  ages  past, '  some 
more  tlian  ordinary-  skill  and  wisdom,  the 
of  whose  ability  to  heal  became   glorified 
time   to   a   supernatural   degree,    and   th 
achievements  of  this  mortal  man  are  per 
in    the    myth    of    Asklepios.     The    two 
Asklepios,  Machaon  and  Podalcirios,  were 
mortals,  for  they  both   accompanied   the 
array  to  the  Trojan  war  in  the  capacity  of  si 
May  not  the  little  clamps  and  dressing  ffl 
now  in  the  museum  of  Constantinople,  dis 
by  Schliemann  in  the  niins  of  Troy,  have  belc 
to  their  outfit?       Homer  mentions  their 
Asklepios,  in  the  Iliad,  speaking  of  hii 
"  blameless  physician, " 

The  dream-oracle,  as  all  the  authorities; 
was  the  universal  characteristic  of  the 
cult.  In  the  dreams  of  the  sick  there  came  I 
the  stately  figure  of  the  god,  with  his  ben  isinl 
fatherly  countenance,  and  told  them  what 
to  be  well.    In  the  earliest  times  of  the  cult ' 
were  no  physicians.^  but  as  the  fame  of  (he  i 
grew  the  priests  acquired  more  and  more  pr 
knowledge,  and  specialised  into  two  main  di\ 


■  A    (late  about  thirteen  centurio    a.c-  ia 
Asklcpius      Bubs,  of/,   til.,  p.  ;;. 

<  The   Cult  of  Aiklrpioi.   by  Alice  Walton.    Ph  D„  Qf 
1S94.  p  67- 
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«ie  retaining  the  purely  priestly,  the  other  the 
loedical  fimctions.  Finally  with  time  a  school 
rf  phj-sicians  \\~is  dc\'cIopcd,  who  were  called  th« 
epiades,  and  under  their  direction  centres  of 
ical  teaching  were  founded,  most  often,  al- 
not  always,  in  connection  with  the 
lies;  and  medical  treatment  became  systc- 
and  extensive,  including  major  and  minor 
hydrotherapy,  massage,  frictions,  gym- 
treatment.  K-iths,  and  hypnotism. 

ably  connected  with  the  ciux-s  of  ^\skle- 
was  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  and  even  to- 
thc  image  of  the  snake  remains  the  emblem  of 
wisdom  of  the  physician.     Alice  Walton  dis- 
cs   interestingly'  the  myths  connecting  the 
t  with  power  against  sickness,  as  illustrated 
the  story  of  Moses  and  the  serpent  of  brass  in 
IUk  wilderness. 
The  essential  idea  was  that  the  spirits  of  the 
who  often  appeareti  in  dreams,  inhabited 
undenvorld.      Thus  the  Earth,  the  alxwle  of 
Dead,    was    the    Mother    of    Dreams.     The 
t  also  lives  in  the    underworld,    and  was 
with  or  relate*]  to  the  ideas  concerning 
il.     According  to  dilTerenl  phases  of  primi- 
thought,  the  serpent  was  regarded  as  a  symbol 
«  soul,  or  as  the  soul  itself,  or  as  a  dwelling 
souL* 

•  Op.  c-it .  pp   ii-ift 

'On  animat  vraliip.  Sm  Vang'*  Cttttomt  and  lUytks,  ei»p., 
Petichimi  md  llie  Irftnju." 
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No  one  knows  how  far  back  in  the  past  Gri 
possfssot)  anything  hke  a  hospital,  but  it  is  fl 
that  temples  of  Asklepios  existed  in  1134  b.c 
Titanus  in  the  Peloponnesus.     It  is  well  kn< 
that  hospitality  was  a  sacred  obligation  of 
ancients,  and  was  practised  by  them  toward 
stranger,  the  sick,  and  the  needy,  with  an  al 
dance  which  doubtless  rendered  unnecessary  ra 
of  the  institutionalised  charity  of  to-day. 
■■  xenodochion  "  was  a  feature  of  Athens  and  0I 
cities  of  Greece  and  gave  its  name  as  well  aS 
leading  outlines  to  the  later  institutions  of 
Christian   Fathers.     It  was  a  municipal  inn 
hostel  for  strangers  of  every  kind  and  deg 
especially   the   sick   and    the  poor.     There 
also  the  private  surgery,  or  iatrjon  of  the  Gi 
physicians,  a  sort  of  dispensary  where  advice 
given,   operations   were   performed,    ajid   di 
compounded.     Here  private  physicians  someti 
received  patients  for  treatment,  but  these  si 
institutions  often  had  a  bad  reputation.     Ry 
large  city  had  its  public  iatrion  as  well,  whic 
some  cases  was  supported  by  a  special  tax. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  patients  could  remaii 
them  for  nursing  or  treatment. '    They  arc  spo 
of  by   Galen   as  large  and  airy  buildings.* 
frightful  inconsistency  marred,  however,  the 
pitality  of    the  ancient  Greeks.      Only  cun 

■  Wilhin^ion,  of  cii,.  p.  7S. 

'  Cetckkhte  CliristlkhfT  KranlxHfitfgr  und  I'fltferseh 
Dt.  lieinrich  Ilacn-r.  Berlin.  1S57.  p.  g6.    Anmerkungr, 
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itticnts  were  received,  and  the  incurables  were 
to  die  upon  the  streets.     It  vias  considered 
it  birth  and  death  polluted  a  locality,  and  these 
events  were  not  allowed  to  happen  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temples  of  Asklepios.    At 
3uro6,  women  approaching  confinement  and 
Its  about  to  die  were  carried  outside  the 
and  left  there.     One  can  only  hope  that 
SviduaJ  kindness  could  and  did  find  some  way 
fatdinj;  them.     Definite  provision  was  not  made 
•  these  two  Iielpless  classes  until  llie  time  of  the 
Btonines,  1 38  a.d.,  when  a  home  for  the  dying  and 
I  maternity  hospital  were  founded  outside  of  the 

JCt. 

A  fascinating  accotint  of  the  ancient  caie  at 
'  ^dauros  is  given  by  Caton  in  hts  Temple   and 
[f^titai  of  Asklepios.'     The  abalon,  a  long  Ionic 
tico  in   two  parts,  one  for  men  and   one  for 
t.  with  a  double  colonnade  and  open  to  the 
like  a  long  piazza,  was  the  sleeping  place 
Fward  for  the  sick  after  their  arrival,  where  they 
ted  to  have  the  miraculous  dreams.     "The 
now  marking  the  site  of  this  building  are 
ly  interesting,  for  they  constitute  the  earliest 
example   of   a   hospital    ward.      It  was 
lisbed  with  pallets,  lam{>s,  tables,  altars,  and 
Kibly  curtains,  the  patients  supplying  their 
bed-clothing  "';  {this  is  still  the  custom  in 
hospitals).     The  abaton  had  a  capacity 

\Op.  ai:P.9- 

~*ibid. 
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of  about  1 20  beds,  and  Dr.  Caton  suggests  that  the 
large  square  buildings  having  many  small  sinj 
rooms  (just  the  right  size  for  a  patient) ,  of  wh 
the  foundations  can  be  plainly  seen,  were  int 
for  transferred  patients  or  for  convalescents. 
remains  of  these  buildings  show  enough  roonM ! 
accommodate  400  to  500  patients.     At  the 
religious  festivals  thousands  assembled,  but 
greater  part  of  these  could  not  Jiave  been 
persons,  and  may  have  been  put  up  in  tents, 
temporary    structures,    or  in  the    neight 
villages. 

The  list  of  officials  given  by  Caton  shows  taaaf 
resemblances  to  that  of  modem  hospitals.  Ths 
chief  official  (superintendent?)  was  the  Hiereiisor 
Hierophant.  He  was  sometimes  but  not  alwa] 
a  physician.  He  was  the  general  adminis 
tor  and  shared  in  the  financial  government 
the  temple.  There  were  the  Dadouchoi, — ^t 
bearers,  who  were  probably  subordinate  prie 
the  fire-carriers, — Pyrophoroi;  key-bearers,  Kl 
douchoi,  who  later  had  priestly  functions; 
officers, — Hieromnemones.  who  attended  to  rd 
ceipts  and  payments  (clerks  and  bookkeepenjj 
The  Nakoroi  or  Zakoroi  were  a  rather  inde^itd 
class,  of  uncertain  duties,  who  were  sometimd 
physicians.  Finally,  there  were  priestesses, — ^thl 
Kanephoroi,  or  basket  hearers,  and  the  Arrephorca 
or  carriers  of  mysturics  and  holy  things.  Al 
were  under  the  niic  of  the  Bnule  of  Epidaura 
(hospital  Board  of  DirecLors?).     With  referena 


Um  laimo*  d  lh«  Atj4ion  at  Epi-liurut.     Paiiecl  sacrtficine 
hiviB);  tDjufed  lq{  licked  by  the  uacd  leqKnl 
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the  priest«ss«$,  Caton  sa>-B:  "  Did  these  women 

(any  degree  act  as  nurses?     It  is  possible,  but 

definite  tnfonnation  is  ^\'en."     The  inscrijv 

speak  of  bath  attendants  and  of  servants 

ministered  to  tbe  sick  and  carried   those 

iWe  to  walk.  _ 


le  also  gives  a  pretty  picture  of  the  ward 

iures.     The  patient  upon  arrival  probably 

an  interview  with  the  priest  or  offictal,  and 

1  about  his  accommodation.     He  performs 

rites,  bathes  in  the  sacred  fountain,  and 

sacrifices  under  the  direction  of  the  priest. 

poor  ones  give  only  their  cake,  the  rich  ones 

lep.  pig.  or  goat,  or  other  offering  in  addition. 

little  boy  gives  bis  jackstones. '     At  night  the 

It  brings  his  bed-dothing  into  the  abaton 

goes  to  rest,  after  puttinR  some  small  gift  on 

t  table  or  altar.     (The  cleansing  bath,  says  Alice 

1.  was  all-important,  and  while  gowns  were 

:  rule  both  for  patients  and  priest,  as  there  was 

ancient  belief  that  white  garments  induced 

iblc   dreams.     Some  one  else  also  might 

for  the  sick  person ,— perhaps  a  friend,  or 

himself.)      The  Nakoroi  come  to  light 

sacrwl  lamps.     The  priest  enters  and  recites 

evening  prayers  to  the  god,  entreating  help 

rail  the  sick  assembled  there.     He  then  collects 

I  gifts;  the  Nakoroi  come  back  and  put  out  the 

and  enjoin  silence,  commanding  every  one 

fall  asleep  and  hope  for  a  guiding  \'ision  of 

■  Wsttoo.  p^.  eH. 
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Ihe  god.     AL'ConlitiK  to -the  inscriptions  the 
appeared  in  person  or  in  visions,  and  sfioke  to 
patieiils  about   their  ailments.     AMietlier  tl 
visions    were    hallucinations,    the    work    of 
imagination,  or  of  some  priest  in  the  dim  lig 
or   dreams   caused    by   opium   or   other   dr 
producing  drug,  or  sonic  acoustic  trick,  it 
be  said.' 

The  region  of  Epidauros  was  in  olden  times  I 
habitat  of  a  species  of  a  harmless  yellow 
now  extinct,  which  men   revered    as   lieing 
incarnation  of  the  god  himseU.     These  rcptili 
were  quite  tame,    and  were  accustomed   to 
handled  and  fed  with  cakes  by  the  sick,  wb 
regarded  it  as  a  propitious  sign  when  one  of  tiM 
snakes   approached    them.'     Tiic    serpent*  wt 
trained    to    lick    the    affected    parts    with 
tongues,  and  dogs,  likewise  sacred  to  Asklcf 
were  also  trained  to  lick  the  patients"  wound* 
injured  members. 

The  history  of    Epidauros  and  other  templt 
Asklepios,  is  related  in  the  numerous  inscrij 
and  tahlcus  which  have  been  found  and  translat 
The  earliest  ones  give  absurd  talcs  of  miracull 
cures,  but  later  on  the  tablets  show  less  suj 
tion  and  more  science.     Thus  Apcllcs,  who 
fered  from  severe  indigestion,  was  put  on  a 
of  bread  and  curdled  milk,  parsley,  and  Ic 

>  CaUm:  op.  (it.  pp.  18,  ag 

'  There  wa»  also  a  iralTic  in  anokcs.  and  they  ?reni 
otber  tounlriw  in  irme  o(  jwatilcnce. 
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lemons  boiled  in  water,  and  was  told  to 

fits  of  violent  anger, 

>  As  scientific  knowledge  and  rational  treatment 

b'anced  the  Asklcpiadcs  maintained,  as  early 

770  B.C.,  a  number  of  medical  schools,  and 

pIcs  of  Asklcpios  with  sanctuaries  for  the  sick 

very  numerous.     Three  of  the  most  famous 

fical  schools  were  those  at  Cnidus,  Rhodes,  and 

,  and  it  was  at  Cos  that  the  }n"eat  Hippocrates. 

^Father  of  Medicine,  was  bom,  460  years  before 

t.'    He  belonged  to  the  family  or  order  of 

FAsklepiades.  and  was  believed  to  have  been  a 

descendant  in  the  sixteenth  generation  of 

igreat  Asklepios  himself. 

'  The  golden  age  of  Greece,  the  age  of  Pericles,  was 

auspicious  time  of  the  appearance  o£-one  of 

lU-sl  ph>'sicians  who  ever  lived,  and  whose 

lents  in   medicine  rank    nobly  with   the 

lents  of  tliat  period  in  art.  poetry,  and 

lip.     Hippocrates  openly  recognised  Na- 

(and  taught  that  disease  was  not  the  work  of 

demons,    or   deities,    but    resulted    from 

Jience  to  natural  \avvs.     He  called  Nature 

'just,"  and  showed  that  the  true  art  of  the 

tician  was  to  assist  her  in  bringing  about  a 

Possessed  of  a  master  mind  and  unequalled 

of   observation    and    reflection,    he   was 

ly  modest,  had  no  mysteries,  and  taught 

Hippoeratn  aid  thf  Xevly  Ifiseovered  HtaUk  Tempi* 
n  Richanl  C«ion.  M.D..  Williun  Clowes  uul  Sons. 
Ion.  1906. 
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openly  all  that  had  previously  been  jealousl 
guarded,  acknowledging  medical  errors  as  di 
as  he  tauRht  the  truth,  "...  discarding 
superstition  and  hypothesis  and  suhstituti 
the  results  of  actual  observation  in  the  place 
both."  He  was  possessed  of  vast  and 
knowledge  in  the  whole  realm  of  medicine, 
was  the  author  of  many  treatises  both  medical 
surgical  which  are  still  regarded  as  classics, 
primary  conception  of  the  mission  of  medicine, 
that  of  noiunshing  the  patient: 

For  the  Art  of  Medicine  would  not  have  be 
vented  at  first  ...  if  when  rarn  are  indisposed] 
same  food  and  other  regimen  which  they  cat  and  i 
when  in  good  health  were  proper  for  them,  and 
others  were  preferable  to  these.' 

His    famous    description    of    the   cnuntenE 
before  death  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeat 
but  perhaps  few  nurses  know  with  what  perfe 
and  minuteness  he  has  described  all  that  they  j 
taught  of  symptoms  and  the  meaning  of  c\ 
shade  of  expression,  change  of  position,  point 
observe  about  the  senses,  the  breathing,  the ; 
and  every  phase  of  illnpss.  or  how  careful 
modem  are  his  directions  for  hoi  applicatiti 
dry  and  moist,  and  for  all  manner  erf  appliaai 
About  bathing  he  says: 

"  Tkt  Ginuinf    Works    0}    Hifipocratti.   Uans-    by 
AtUms.     WiUiam  Wood  Co.,  New  Yorlc  a  ^"ols.  in  1 
<!al«).  p.  133- 


the  p&ti«nt  is  not  bAthvd  pTX)pcrly  he  may  b« 
thereby  in  no  inconsiderable  deRree.  ,  .  The 
on  who  takes  the  bath .  .  .  should  du  nothing  for 
(rif.  but  others  should  pour  the  water  upon  him 
nib  him,  and  plenty  of  water  of  various  tcmpcr- 
m  should  be  in  readin«ss  for  the  douche,  and  the 
iBons  quickly  made;  and  spi)nges  should  be  used 
I.  .  and  the  body  anointed  when  not  quite  dry. 
ttfae  head  should  be  rubbed  until  it  is  quite  dry; — 
Ititrcmities  protected  from  cold  as  also  the  head 
ll&erest  of  the  body.> 

Bt  bandaging  he  says: 

hoc  are  two  vie«-s  of  bandaging,  that  which 
feds  it  while  doing  and  that  which  regards  it  when 
fe.  It  should  be  done  quickly  ...  by  dis- 
Siing  the  work;  without  pain,  by  being  readily 
e;  with  ease,  bv  being  prepared  for  ever>nhing; 
with  elegance,  so  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
sight.  .  .  .  When  done  it  should  fit  well  and 
The  bandage  should  be  clean,  light,  soft,  and 


the  most  perfect  examples  of  his  teachings 
found  in  the  following  recommendation — 
unfortunately  is  often  disregarded: 

he  prime  object  of  the  physician  in  the  whole  art 
edicine  should  be  to  cure  that  which  is  diseased: 
if  this  can  be  an'omptished  in  various  ways  the 
troublesome  should  be  selected.^ 

on  outline  of  this  great  medical  teacher's 

iG^mtnit  Waria  of  //(/>fxKraXM,  vol.  it.,  p.  s5», 
mL  ii,  p.  lO- 
*VL  H-.  p  iji 
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life  and  work  is  impossible  in  the  present 
the  scope  of  which  only  allows  the  mention  ofi 
few  details  of  his  teaching  on  lines  which 
most  nearly  related  to  practical  nursing.     He  1 
down  the  rule  that  fluid  diet  only  should  be  giv 
in  fevers,  and  also  advised  cold  sponging  for 
temperatures.    ,He  allowed  his  fever  patients 
drink  freely  of  barley  water  and  cold  acidulat 
drinks.      For    acute    tonsilitis    he    ordered 
fomentations  and  hot  gargles,  cathartics  and 
drinks.     For  colic  he  gave  warm  enemata 
warm  baths,   hot  fomentations,  purgati\'es. 
anodynes.     His  sympathetic  nature  is  shown 
his  instructions  never  to  expose  the  patient 
necessarily   during   examinations   or   operatic 
It  is  Tnuch  to  be  regretted  that  no  direct  ref« 
to  nurses  and  their  work  is  made  in  the  writ 
of  this  master  of  the  medical  art.     He  said.  it| 
true,  that  the  assistiuit  w;ts  the  co-worker  wi| 
the  physician,  but  no  treatise  on  nursing  as  su 
has  come  from  him.     Yet  that  he  must  have  tai 
all    its  principles  is  evident  in   his  own  WTitir 
and    those  of  later  physicians,  who,  2000  y« 
ago  and  more,   were  evidently  well  acquaint 
with  every  detail  of  soiA  nursing.      A  Ger 
writer  has  recently  compiled  all  the  teachings  1 
the  Greek  physicians  on  nursing. '    Thus  Aret 


'  Ut.     M»)      M     Brcnning   of     Berlia.    His    Afddndit 
Krankrnpfltgr.  in  tlic  HHtichhli  fur    Krankrrtpfltgf.  Be 
■  uoj.  in  Iwo  puru.  pp.  53-57.    ioi-io7,[ro[n  which  vre 
our  text.  gocB  into  these  Jetaila, 
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of  Cappadocb  who  fiourished  about 

i.D,,  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  strict  cleanli- 

The  bed-clothes  must  always  be  clean,  as 

ones  cause  pruritus.     Powders  are  to  be 

I  for  a  moist  skin,  and  the  mouth  wash  must 

constantly,   both  for  cleansing  and   to 

patients  wbo  are  not  allowed  much  to 


gave  much    thought    to    the   bed: 

kind  of  bed  and  its  position  are  very  ira- 

nt.     It  must  be  steady,   not  too  large  or 

and   for  patients  with  hemorrhage  c^   the 

lit  mast  not  be  too  soft  or  warm,  while  for 

1  and  kidney  troubltr  it  must  be  soft.  warm. 

smooth.    The  sick  who  dare  not  speak 

must  lie  high.     The  covers  must  be  light 

[made  of  old  soft  stuff.     E^^citable  patients 

have  covers  without  patterns,  as  they  are 

by  the  spots  and  designs.    The  light  is 

!  managed  according  to  the  illness:  lethargic 

i  are  to  have  a  bright  light. "     Celsus  (bom 

,)   also  speaks  much  of  proper  clothing. 

■  patients  are  to  be  lightly  covered :  also  those 

heart  disease  or  respirator)-  difficulty.     Pa- 

sufTering  from  mu^^l  affections  should  be 

ly  dressed.     All  the  old  writers  had  much  to 

kbout  the  sick-room.     For  fevers  the  room 

be  large  and  airj*.  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

diseases  and  dyspnoea  must  be  treated  in 

room  with  the  windows  open.     ExcitaUe 

Its  must  be  in  a  rather  small  room,  cool  and 
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moist  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.     The  wa 
should  be  smooth  and  of  a  monotone  in  colour, 
paintings  or  pictures  should  be  allowed,  becau 
in  delirium  the  patients  get  excited,  jump  outi 
bed,  and  grasp  at  them.     The  subject  of  io 
receives    much    attention.     Celsus    is    i-speci 
thorough  on  this  topic.     Fever  cases  must  at ; 
have  nothing  sohd,  and  must  dnnk  su  us  not  to] 
thirsty,  yet  not  too  much.     He  gives  exact 
for  children  and  old  people,  and  for  the  numt 
days  after  fever  when  solid  food  may  be  re 
mended.     The  times  for  eating  are  also  impor 
During  and  after  meals  perfect  quiet  must  pre\ 
and  the  patient  must  hear  no  disquieting  news, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  be  told  something  unpU 
ant,  he  must  hear  it  after  a  nap  following  (c 
Fever  patients  must  have  pnly  one  kind  of  (c 
at  a  time,  as  this  is  more  easily  digested 
several  kinds.     Cardiac  patients  must  have 
very  small  quantities  of  the  lightest  nour 
at  regular  times,  both  day  and  night.     The 
sumptivc  must  drink  much  milk.     The  dys 
must  avoid  wine  and  seasoned  foods.     In  kidi 
disorders  the  patient  must  drink  much,  but 
no  cold  or  seitsoned  food  or'drink.     Many  ph) 
cians  limited  nephritic  patients  tu  a  milk  di^ 
Aretieus  gives   many  directions  for  feeding 
iiisane  and  apoplectic.     For  the  latter  he  ad\ 
that  a   long  spoon   should   be  placed  over 
epiglottis.     Insane  patients  who  refused  food 
often  placed  between  two  convalescents  who  wa 


tg,  and  thus  an  inclination  to  eat  was  aroused. 

je  gi\'ing  directions  :ts  to  the  kind  and 
ity  of  the  food,  ils  teropcraturc.  and  the 
•r  of  times  it  was  to  be  given  in  u  day.  he 
s  that  att«ntion  should  he  paid  to  the 
lal  preferences  of  the  patient.  Rufus '  holds 
he  ph>'sician  should  always  consider  the 
ts'  taste  with  care,  because  unaccustomed 
do  barm,  more  than  those  to  which  the 
t  is  used,  and  those  prepared  in  a  way 
the  patient  likes  will  be  better  (]i{^ted  than 
Uslikeii  them. 

the  relief  of  pain  warm  baths,  fomentations, 
iter  bladders,  jxxiltices.  Ught  massage,  and 
plasters  and  salves  were  in  use.  To  soothe 
enxms  the  bed  was  hung  as  a  cradle  and 
I,  or  brought  near  to  a  fountain.  Sweet 
!es  were  rubbed  oil  the  patient's  face  or  his 
lis  head  was  stroked,  or  he  was  scratched 
on  the  temple  and  around  the  ears.  Music 
used  to  soothe  and  lull.  Music  and  gentle 
g  both  had  a  high  place  for  nervous  and 
lie  casics.  Melancholies  were  to  hear  music 
^leerful.  amusing  tales.  Insane  patients 
bo  be  kept  occupied,  their  work  made  pro- 
and  often  praised.  After  purging  they 
to  have  Ught  diet,  and  they  were  often 
ged.  Change  of  scene  and  travel  was  recom- 
k1  for  them,  and  their  friends  were  never  to 
of  anything  disturbing.  For  epileptics  also 
9&-1I7. 
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long   walks  through  wooded  paths  were 
mended,  and  for  cardiac  patients  it  was  ad\i 
that  they  should  look  out  on  green  6elds  or 
cheered  by  flowers,  paintings,  and  the  sight 
water.     This  teaching  shows  that,  outside  of 
giving  of  drugs,  the  nursing  and  care  of  the 
tient  were  understood  by  the  ancient  Greekt 
a  way  that  can  hardly  be  improved  upon  to-di 
According  to  Witliington.  in  the  heroic  agi 
Greece  women  carried  on  quite  a  little  m^ 
practice  among    their  own  sex,  and  Baas  si 
"Women  in  Greece,  as  in  all  countries,  doubt 
did  much  noble  if  unnoticed  work  as  nurse 
The  IHiid  contains  occasional  allusions  that  s 
light  on  the  medical  knowledge  of  women,  as,j 
instance,  the  lines  on   Agamed^  the  fair-han 
"who  knew  all  drugs  so  many  as  the  wide  ea 
nourisheth."     In  the  classic  days  of  Greece, 
sphere  of  women   was  closely  restricted   to 
household,  where  nursing  the  sick  slaves  was 
of  the  duties  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

•  All  fTom  Brenoiag,  of.  (U- 
1  Op.  <tf..  p.  So. 


CHAPTER  IX 
ROME 

ANCIENT  Rome  is  but  yoting  and  modem  in 
comparison  with  classic  Greece  and  venerable 
Igfpt  and  India.      Her  earliest  known  history 
W  only  beginning  at  the  time  when  the  Askle- 
pedes  had  already  founded  medical  schools  and 
when  health  resorts  had  been  established  all  over 
Greece.    Nor  did  the  Romans  evolve  a  religion,  a 
medical  system,  or  an  art  of  their  own,  hut  bor- 
rowed largely  from  other  nations,  and  most  abun- 
dantly from  Greece.   Greek  physicians  introduced 
the  medical  sciences  into  Rome,  built  temples,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  the  only  practitioners  there. 
Although  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Etruscans  in 
a  remote  past  had  medical  knowledge  and  hospi- 
tals,  too  little  that  is  definite  is  known  of  this 
mysterious  race,  and  the  earliest  recorded  knowl- 
edge of  the  uses  of  herbs  and  the  making  of  potions 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  men  of  the  Abruzzi 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Fucino,'  who  no  doubt 
had  learned  the  homely  arts  of  their  grandmothers. 

i Ancient  Rome  in  ihr  l.i^ht  oj  Recent  Excavations. 
RodoUo  Lanciani.  Houghlon,  Mifflin,  Boston,  1889,  Chap. 
'■  Sanitary  Conditions  of  Ancient  Rome."  pp.,  49-73- 
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Malaria,  says  Lanciani,  became  prevalen 
the  subsidence  of  volcanic  activity  in  the 
Latium,  and  the  Romans  built  shrines  to  the  i 
dess  of  fever  and  the  evil  eye;  to  Clmcina 
gotldess  of  typhoid?)  and  to  Vorumnus,  tlie 
of  microbes.  According  to  the  precepts  of  Nu 
the  peace  and  good-will  of  the  gods  were  the 
remedies  and  means  by  which  lost  health  couk 
regained.  In  limes  of  pestilence,  temples 
built  to  Apollo,  one  of  which  stood  on  a  site 
the  theatre  Marcellus,  and  another  near  the 
Ijerini  palace.  The  introduction  of  me 
knowledge  to  the  Romans  by  the  Greeks  was  m 
some  time  in  the  third  century  b.  c,  viha 
terrible  ptsLilence  was  dcv.'istating  the  city, 
despair,  the  Romans  consulted  the  Sibylline  bo 
the  only  source  of  wisdom  known  to  them, 
the  oracle  replied  that  Asklepios  nnist  hie  broi 
from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  story  goes  tha 
galley  was  straightway  sent,  and  that  one  of 
sacred  Herpents  was  brought  buck.  As  the  ga 
came  up  the  Tiber,  the  serpent  sprang  out  on 
little  inland  in  the  river,  in  the  heart  of  the  ( 
It  was  regarded  as  a  divinely  chosen  spot,  an 
temple  was  erected  there  to  Asklqiios,  or,  as 
Romans  called  him,  .4;sculiipius.  As  the  Gl 
physicians  were  at  this  period  teaching  the 
lightened  medical  precepts  of  Hijipocmles  aiid 
successors,  we  must  hope  that  a  medical 
accompanied  tlie  serjient :  and  it  wouhi 
probable  that  such  v!as  the  case  and  that 
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ecatne  a  teaching  centre,  for  Lanciani  says; 
The  island  became  the  greatest  sanitary  institu- 
lon  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  ever  since  beer 
le\-oted  to  hospital  uses.  The  present  hospital 
if  San  Giovanni  di  Calabita  stands  near  the  site 
of  the  old  /Esoilapian  temple." 

Perhaps  the  graciousness  of  the  Greek  spirit 
nftened  a  little  the  stem  and  practical  character 
d  the  old  Romans,  At  any  rate  the  picture  given 
dthe  influence  of  the  new  cult  by  Walter  Pater 
a  Marius  the  Epicurean  is  a  charming  one.  Ma- 
litts,  when  a  young  lad,  was  taken  to  a  temple  of 
-tsculapius, 

among  the  hills  of  Etruria.  as  was  then  usual  in  sui:h 
cases,  for  the  cure  of  some  boyish  skknesa.  Tlic  relig- 
ion of  .-Esculapius,  though  bomiwcil  from  Greece,  had 
been  naturalised  in  Rome  in  the  old  rcpubhian  times; 
but  had  reached  under  the  Antonines  the  height  of  its 
[opularity  throughout  the  Roman  world.  .  .  .  Snliis. 
alvation,  for  the  Romans,  had  i.'()me  to  mean  hiidily 
anity.  The  religion  of  the  god  of  bodily  health. 
Salvator.  as  they  called  him  absolutely,  had  a  ehance 
iust  then  of  becoming  the  one  religion:  that  mild  and 
p.iilanthropic  son  of  Apollo  surviving,  or  absorbing, 
ill  other  pagan  godheads.  The  apparatus  of  the 
y.edical  art,  the  salutary  mineral  or  herb,  diet  or 
ih.stinence,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  bath,  came  to 
lave  a  kind  of  sacramental  character,  so  deep  was  the 
eeling,  in  more  serious  minds,  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
Tofit  in  phj-sical  health,  beyond  the  obvious  bodily 
dvantages  one  had  of  it:  the  body  becoming  truly, 
1  that  case,  but  a  quiet  handmaid  of  the  soul.    The 
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priesthood  or  "family"  of  ^sculapius.  a  vast  collegi 
believed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  certain  precioa 
medical  secrets,  came  nearest,  perhaps,  of  ail  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  pagan  world  to  the  Christian  priefl 
hood;  the  temples  of  the  god,  rich  in  some  instance 
with  the  accumulated  thank-offerings  of  centuria 
of  a  tasteful  devotion,  being  really  also  a  kind  of  hoi 
pitals  for  the  sick,  administered  in  a  full  convictia 
of  tlie  religiousness,  the  refined  and  sacred  happinea 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  relieving  of  pain. 

When  Marius  goes  to  walk  in  tho  temple  garden, 
summoned  by  nnc  of  the  "white-robed  brethren," 
his  guide  points  out  to  him  in  the  distance  thg 
'■  Houses  of  Birth  and    Death,   erected   for  th« 
reception  respectively  of  women  about  to  becomej 
mothers,  and  of  persons  about  to  die;   neither  of' 
these  incidents   being  allowed   to  defile,   as  was 
thought,     the    actual  precincts  of   the  shrine."' 
Later,  when  he  visited  the  temple  itself, 

his  heart  buundcl  as  the  refined  and  dainty  magnifi- 
cence of  the  j)lace  t;amc  upon  him  suddenly,  in  the 
flood  jif  early  sunshine,  with  the  ceremonial  light! 
burning  here  and  there,  and  withal  a  singular  expres- 
sion of  saiTcd  order,  a  surprising  cleanliness  and  sim- 
plicity. Ccrlain  priests,  men  whose  countenances  bore 
a  deep  impression  of  cultivated  mind,  each  with  Ms 
little  group  of  assistants,  were  gliding  round  silently 
.  .  ,  as  they  came  and  went  on  their  sacred 
business,     ,     ,      ,   In  the  central  space  stood 

the  image  of  .Ksculapius   himself         ,     .    not  of  aa 

ijMariiis  thr  KpUitrcan.  by  Walter  Paler,  pp,  14,  aj. 
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iged  and  crafty  physician,  but  of  a  youth,   earnest 

ind  strong  of  aspect,  carrying  an  ampulla  or  bottle 

b  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  traveller's  staff,  a 

Dgrim    among  his  pilgrim  worshippers;  and  one  of 

he  ministers  explained  to  Marius  this  pilgrim  guise : 

Iw  chief  source  of  the  master's  knowledge  of  healing 

bd  been  observation  of  the  remedies  resorted  to  by 

■tmals  labouring  under  disease  or  pain. — what  leaf 

ir  berry  the  lizard  or  dormouse  lay  upon  its  wounded 

I  Wkiw;   to  which  purpose  for  long  years  he  had  led  the 

Keof  a  wanderer  in  wild  places.' 

Of  enormous  importance,  as  Lanciani  points 
dot,  in  the  prevention  of  fevers  and  the  general 
mfluence  on  the  public  health,  were  the  colossal 
engineering  feats  carried  out  by  the  Romans,  viz.. 
drains,  aqueducts,  good  roads,  drainage  and 
cultivation  of  the  Campagna;  and,  not  least  of  all, 
proper  cemeteries,  for  the  oid  ones  had  been  incon- 
ceivably dreadful.  Lastly,  there  was  developed  a 
system  of  organised  medical  help.  Julius  Ctesar 
iras  the  first  statesman  to  dignify  the  study  of 
hygiene  by  recognising  its  teachers  as  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts,  with  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Nero  organised  a  medical  ser\'ice  for  Rome 
and  named  a  superintendent  of  court  physicians. 
Schools  of  medicine  were  opened  and  the  students 
formed  themselves  into  corporations.^  A  practical 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  cultivated 

> Marius  the  Epicurean,  hy  Walter   Pater,  MacmilUa  Co., 
*iew  York  and  London,  1856,  pp.  37,  jS. 
'  Lanaaai.  op.  cit..  pp.  64-71. 
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among  the  slaves  of  rich  patrician  families,  manu 
of  whom  became  very  skilful  and  were  often  se 
free  in  gratitude  and  recognition  of  their  services 
It  is  mentioned  that  Augustine  was  cured  by  hi 
freedman  with  fomentations  and  cold  compresses 
Massage  and  baths  reached  perfection  among  tb 
Romans,  as  they  had  done  among  the  Greeks  i 
connection  with  athletic  training,  and  the  care 
the  body  in  sickness  became  as  highly  developed 
in  Greece.     Rubbing  and  washing,  warm  and  cold' 
baths ,  both  for  cleanliness  and  for  therapeutic  useSg 
steam,  oil,  hot  sand,  steambox  baths,  and  sitH 
baths  were  all  in  use,'  and  there  was  ,a  class  * 
professional  masseurs,  the  iatralepim. '     The  beat- 
care  and  nursing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  given  to  the  soldiers.     Haeser  tells  ui 
that   in    the    time   of   Fabius  wounded   soldieil 
were  carried  to  private  houses.    They  were  later 
cared  for.  when  sick,  in  tents  or  separate  buildingi 
and  nursed  "  b)'  women  and  old  men  of  inreproacb-' 
able  character."^     Later  there  were  military  hos- 
pitals called  taletudiuaria,  and  a  class  of  orderlies 
as  nurses,  the    nosocomt'.     Private  persons  also 
supported    similar   institutions    for    their   slaves, 
where  the  mastciii  often  treated  them  themselves. 
A'ery  interesting  remains  of  such  a  (military?) 
hospital  have  lately  come  to  light  in  excavations 
near  Baden,  in  Switzerland.     It  was  divided  into 

■Brenning,  op.  cit.,  p.  loi. 

'  CoHsidirations  stir  ks  Infirmibres  des   Hdpilaux,  by  Aniu 
Emilic  Hamilton,  M.U.  Montpcllier,  1900. 
'!htd. 
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txxmiE,  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  ap- 
ices discovered  show  that  the  technique  of 
sing  must  have  been  far  more  advanced  than 
hitherto  been  supposed.'     There  were  found 
ing  utensils  and  medicines  and  ointment 
s,  injection  points,  bulbs,  tubing,  etc.  ^ 
An  equally  interesting  discovery  was  made  in 
[Pompeii  and  described  in  1880  by  Dr.  Dake,^  who 
fcu relates  his  visit: 

While  looking  through  the  great  museum  in  the 
d^  of  Naples  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  col- 
Won  of  surgical  instruments    comprising  scalpels, 
trapers,  elevators,  forceps,  drills,  and  a  well-made 
vifinal  speculum,  with  a  card  attached  saying    they 
wre  all  taken   from  the  ruins  of  I'unipcii.     After- 
wards,  while  searching  through  the  uncovered  build- 
ings in  the  streets  of  the  old  city,  I  asked  the  guide 
if  he  could  show  me  the  place  whence  the  instruments 
had  come.     He  promptly  replied  that  they  all  came 
from  one  building.     We  had  traversed   many  well- 
wra  streets  and  seen  many  objects  of  interest  when 
wr  guide,  taking  us  through  a  good-sized  doorway 
into  a  large  room,  said,  "I  will  now  show  you  the 
place  where  the  instruments  were  found,  "     The  large 
room  extended  from  the  street  back  the  full  depth 
of  the  building,  and  on  the  right-hand   side,  about 
midway  from  front  to  rear,  was  a  hall  running  off  at 
light  angles  with  a  number  nf  small  rooms  on  cither 

'  Bcilrage  hit  GescliKhtc  dcs  Krankeiteamforls,  by  Dr.  Paul 
jacobsohn,  Deutsclic  Kraiiki:npllege  Zeitung,  i8g8.  p.  i  +  i. 
'  Brenniog,  op.  cit. 

'  ReiHatHs  of    a  Hoipilal  in   I'nmpcii,   I,    P.   Dake.   M.U,, 
The  Medical  Coiinietlor   May,  1880. 
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sMe.  In  the  first  room  nn  the  left  of  the  hallway  tb 
instruments  were  found  all  in  one  spot.  Sun'cyii^ 
the  firemiscs  it  was  quite  evident  to  nie  that  we 
in  a  veritable  hospital,  but  there  was  no  sign  to 
whether  it  had  been  a  pubUc  or  a  private  hoiipiial- 
whether  erected  by  many-handed  chanty  or  a  privi 
tabcma. 

The  labcrnac  or   surgeries    introduced    by 
Greeks  resembled  dispensaries  rather  than  b 
pitals,  but  this  instance    suggests    the    extri 
probability  of  an  extension  to  accommodate 
least  temporarily  patients  who  had  been  opi 
on. 

Lanciani  attributes  to  the  influence  of  C 
ity  the  organisation   under  Antoninus  Pius  of 
first  service  of  pubhc  jtssistance.  by  which 
pulsory  and  gratuitous  medical  service  was 
vided  for  the  poor.     It  was  directed  in  each 
by  medical  chiefs,  who  were  elected  by  the 
councils  and  approved  by  the  heads  of   fa 
Bui  free  or  general  hospitals,  even  in  a  rudi 
ary  form,  were  not  known  in  Rome  much 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.' 

The  ancient  Romans  were  not  tender-hi 
like  the  Buddhists,  or  sunny  and  gracious  like 
Greeks,  or  conscientiously  charitable  like  the  J 
A  military  civilisation  is  never  distinBuishcd 
the  cult  of  humanity,  and  military,  imperialist^ 
Rome  was  deficient  in  pity,  or  at  least  lacking  t 


>  Lanciani.  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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imagination  which  stirs  pity.  But  Lecky  re- 
ds us  how  unjust  it  is  to  judge  of  pagan,  as 
ipared  with  Christian  societies,  by  a  mere  com- 
n  of  their  charitable  institutions,  and  es- 
y  as  the  tendency  of  many  writers  has  been 
record  only  the  most  hideous  facts  of  pagan 
y  and  to  ignore  all  its  milder  features.'  He 
out  the  fact  that  both  ancient  Greece  and 
were  free  from  the  superstition  of  demon- 
possession  which  has  involved  the  sick  and 
in  so  much  misery  at  other  periods  of  the 
's  history.  "A  demon,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plalo,  though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an  evil 
^t,"  and  it  was  "extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  existence  of  evil  demons  was  known  to  either 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  until  about  the  time  of 
Christ."*  The  belief  in  evil  spirits,  in  fact,  came 
fcom  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Lecky  mentions, 
farther,  the  state  relief  of  the  poor  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  always  regarded  as  an  import- 
mt  duty  of  the  state,  and  many  Roman  charities, 
namely,  the  support  of  poor  children  and  needy 
j'oung  girls,  and  the  distribution  of  medicine  to  the 
sick  poor.  He  cites  Epaminondas,  who  ransomed 
c^tives  and  gave  dowers  to  penniless  maidens. 
nd  Cimon,  who  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the 
naked,  and  recalls  the  inadequate  notion  of  mod- 
em charity  and  benevolence  that  would  be  im- 
parted by  modem  memoirs  and  poems.    The  most 

I  Lecky,  op.  cit..  vol,  i.,  p.  73. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  i,,  p.  j8o. 
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enlightened    priiiriples    of    genuine    relief-gin 
based  upon  justice  are  exprcsscti  by  Cicero,  wh 
wrote:  "  We  must  take  «tre  that  our  bounty  i 
real  blessing  to  those  we  relie^-c ;  tliat  it  docs 
exceed  our  o\ni  means;  that  it  is  not  derived  fr 
the  spoliation  of  others;  that  it  springs  fn)m 
heart  and  not  from  ostentation ;  that  the 
of  gratitude  and    iusticc  arc  preferred   to 
compassion,  and  that  due  regard  is  given  both'^ 
the  character  and  the  wants  of  the  recipient!] 
Nevertheless  the  record  of  ancient  Rome, 
upon  slavery   and   militarism,  falls  far  short  ■ 
other  pre-Christian  nations  in  medicine,  in  nt 
mg.  and  the  humanities  in  general. 

I  Locky,  vol.  i-,  p.  j». 
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HAPTER  I 


WOU£N  WORKERS  OV  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

fETWEEN  the  niirsesof  the  pre-Christian  civ- 
ilisation and  our  own  the  historical  Unks  are 
1,  but  there  is  a  continuity  of  record  from  the 
kys  of  thf  early  Christian  workers  throughout 
riy  twothousandyearsto  the  present  day.  The 
/ellotis  activity  of  the  early  Church  in  works  of 
and  mercy  swept  into  its  current  thousands 
[men  and  women  who.  responding  with  eagerness 
I  the  summons  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  teachers, 
thereafter  only  to  show  forth  again  in  their 
the  love  which  had  changed  the  face  of  the 
for  them.  In  this  movement  the  large  share 
by  women  was  as  conspicuous  as  it  was 
ificant.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as^ 
ly  evangelical  writers  do.  that  the  status  of 
len  was  strikingly  or  for  all  time  elevated  by 
stianiiy.  Many  sucli  historians,  'in  pane- 
ing  the  benefits  conferred  upon  women  by 
tianity.  have  greatly  overetated  their  case. 
holly  ignoring,  under  paganism,  all  but  the 
am  and  most  degraded  conditions,  and  coii- 
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trasting  these  solely  with  the  just  and  lofty  teac 
ings  of  Christ.     As  a  matter  ii  Ln-i,  the  positi^ 
of  women,  socially  and  legally,  was  not  always 
undtT  the  old  religions,  nor  has  it  been  by 
means  always  high  under  the  new.     It  has 
its  cycles,  like  other  social  phenomena.     While  i 
Eastern  nations  it  is  at  present  sen'ile,  such 
evidently  not  always  been  tlie  ease  in,  at  It 
Egypt  and  India;    nor  can  we  recall  the 
noble  female  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tc 
ments  without  realising  the  respect  in  which 
Jews  held  their  wumeii.     Tlien,  among  anci« 
Northern   and  Western  nations   the  position 
women,  as  is  well  known,  was  notably  favourall 

They  were  indeed  regarded  wth  veneration,; 
shared  in  the  councils  an<l  deliberations  of 
men.  "  In  the  songs  of  the  Edd.is  the  godde 
are  represented  not  only  as  sitting  in  luills  on 
equality  wnth  the  gods,  but  also  as  meeting 
coiuicil  together  and  giving  their  opinions, 
were  listened  to  with  respect.  --The  Gauls 
Germans  regarded  women  as  possessing 
thing  divine  in  their  characters  and  as  commx 
eating  witli  the  gods  more  cisily  llian  the  men.' 

Indeed  the  adxHce  of  women  was  honoured 
cause  it  was  believed  that  something  propt 
.tnd  divine  dwell  in  them.    These  "^-ery  Gc 
who  shattered  the  Roman  Empire,  and  scai 
knew  what  obedience  was,  willingly  lx>wed 

■  Wtmninkind   of   All   Agri  in  W»atrti  Eurapt.hy' 
Wntihi.    lx>iKk>n,  iSOq.  pp.  «7-3}. 


Vomen  Workers  of  the  Early  Church    9; 

aughty  oedcs  before  their  women.     The  woman 

Eto  the  ancient  German  something  sacred ;  hers 
the  privileged  sex  which  stood  in  closer  rela- 
to  the  divinities."' 
These  Northern  women  whose  position  was  so 
were  also  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  as 
I  as  the  nurses,  of  their  race.    Port  says  that  at 
[jtemote  period  the  feminine  Druids  and  wives 
iorthem  princes  had  a  jusl  renown  for  medical 


the  m)«tic  cult  of  Norse  deities,  priestesses 
reputed  to  possess  such  medical  knnwle<lge 
ibled  them  to  cure  diseases  regarded  as 
ible  elsewhere.  Pilgrimages  were  made  to 
itCHnbs  of  Scandinavian  women  who  had  been 
Uned  in  medicine,  as  they  were  later  made  to  the 
MDbs  of  medical  and  nursing  saints.  Among  the 
Dcient  Germans  the  wt>men  were  famous  for 
ledical  skill  and  were  experts  in  obstetrics  and 
tterinary  medicine.  The  account  given  by  Taci- 
p  of  the  part  taken  by  the  wives  of  Germans  in 
(Bsing  the  wuunds  of  warriors  is  referred  to  in 
medical  historj".  The  view  of  some  modem 
hi^itorians,  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
fleft  to  the  women  because  it  w.^is  thought 

Wriblkke  Du^tonif.  in  ihrtm  guitvn  I'mlang 
In  3  vols.:  Til.  Schater,  Slutttfort.  18S7.  vol. 
»ji.  QiioUd  (rom  oHcr  siurccs.  m  •l*ci-  "The  ol<l 
»niui  Mm  (o*  woniai).  now  obiolet*-.  mirviv«  only  in  an 
LcatT  fMtn  in  ihe  English  votd  'f\atxa.'  " 
*Hiitory  -4  Mritieal  E(«n&my  during  ihr  MuUlf  Agrs, 
Geo.  p.  Port.  H.  D..Ou"ntch.  Lontlon.  i«Sj,  Chap.iv. 
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degrading  to  men,  does  not  seem  very  plausible  i 
view  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  health. 

Undoubtedly  in  classic  Greece  women  wa 
secluded  and  treated  as  children.  This  does  nc 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homeric  tiine^ 
and  in  Rome  the  women  of  the  old  patricia 
families  enjoyed  an  exalted  social  position.  A 
though  the  strict  legal  code  of  Rome  assigned  to 
married  woman  the  position  of  an  absolute  chatt 
of  her  husband,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  rememtn 
that  similar  laws  still  disgrace  modem  stai 
books,  .ind,  from  the  lime  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  gradual  falling  into  abeyance  of  the  old  pal 
nal  power,  and  the  extended  use  of  the  free 
riage  contract  which  left  the  matron  her 
name,  her  legal  independence  and  the  con 
her  own  property,  the  Roman  lady  actually 
pied  a  position  of  freedom  and  great  di; 
"  The  Roman  matron  from  earliest  times 
secured  to  her  by  family  religion  a  di 
and  respectiible  position.  ...  In  the  early  yi 
of  the  empire  her  status  both  in  law  and  in  f( 
really  rose.  She  became  more  and  more  the 
and  companion  of  her  husband  and  her  infl' 
in  public  affairs  more  decided."' 

Under  the  old  marriage  law  the  supreme 
of  the  father  over  the  child  had  passed  from 
parent  to  the  husband.      But  diuing  the  em 
the  Roman  law  recognised  two  classes  of  marriage 

•Roman  Society  in  tht  Lait  Ctntury  of  ihe  WttUm  Empirt 
by  S«inuel  Dill,  t-ondon,  iSgS,  Book  II..  pp.  131-138. 
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the  strict  one.  considered  under  the  republic  as 
the  most  honourable,  which  made  the  wfc  the 
y  of  her  husband,  and  the  personal  con- 
OT  free  roarriaiiEC,  which  was  a  co-equal 
ership  and  left  her  in  a  position  of  social 
ncc  and  legal  independence  in  the  control 
■  ow.li  property.' 

ky  says:  "In  the  whole  feudal  legislation 
were  placed  in  a  much  lower  legal  position 
in  the  Pagan  Empire.  Wherever  canon  law 
been  the  basis  of  legislation  laws  of  suc- 
ion  have  sacriBced  the  interests  oi  veives  and 
ters."» 
not,  therefore,  possible  to  make  the  general 
that  Christianity  greatly  elevated  the  pcsi- 
of  women ;  but  the  essential  and  inestimable 
that  it  conferred  upon  them  was  in  enlarg- 
vastly  their  opportunities  for  useful  social 
.  notably  by  opening  the  way  to  honourable 
active  careers  for  the  unmarried.  Hitherto 
general  view  liad  been  held  that,  with  the 
>tion  of  certain  recognised  limited  castes, 
wch  as  the  priestesses  or  temple  women,  or  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  there  was  no  place  or  dignity  for 
Tfomen  outside  of  marriage.  With  the  dawn  ot 
tttt  era,  this  conception  was  destroyed  and  the  ■ 
i^hl  of  the  single  woman  to  a  position  of  useful- 
aess  and  responsibihty  was  established,  with 
nsults  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated.    It  was 


IS 


.service 


■  Lecky.  «f-  eit..  vol.  fl,  pp.  304-306- 
'Jbtd.,  TOL  ii..  ^9- 
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a  part  of  the  leaching  of  brotherhood  which 
at  the  roots  of  slavery  by  acknowledging  the  s 
ereign  individual  in  each  human  being.  Und 
this  new  and  gracious  ideal  arose  a  fresh  acti' 
ily  and  aspiration  for  humanity,  in  which  wonW 
took  a  prominent   part. 

The  earliest  orders  of  women  workers  in  tW 
Church,  and  the  ones  especially  concerned  wit 
nursing,    were    those   of    the    Deaconesses    an 
Widows.    Later  appeared  the  Virgin,  the  Presb 
teress.  the  Canoness.  and  the  Nun.' 

Of  these  the  first  two  and  last  only,  played  apst 
in  nursing.    The  others  had  ecclesiastical  dutie 
The  canoness  served  in  choir,  at  funerals,  aS 
other  ceremonies,  and  was  not  bound  by  vows 
community    life.      The   chronicles  of  Christia 
nursing  begin  with  the  diaconate.'  which  includl 
men  and  women  having  similar  .functions,  t 
chief  of  which  was  the  care  of  the  poor  and  t 
sick.     From  the  earliest  apostolic  times  deaco 
esses  were  placed  on  a  level  with  deacons,  ai 
the  title  "diakonus, "  as  used  by  St.   Paul  . 
speaking   of    Phebe    of   Cenchrea,  was    appU 
equally  to  men  and  women.    This  is  emphasisi 
by  many  writers,  and  at  least  two  have  suggest! 

'  For  cxplanalion  and  interesiing  d«uula  of  Mkcli  tee  Hai 
bo^k  to  Ckriiiian  and  Ecslfttatlital  Rom*.  b^M.A.  R.  Tu! 
MiA  Hope  Matleson.  Macmillan  &  Co..  LouJoii  and  N 
York.  igoo.     In  three  vols. 

'ThB  probable  origiu  of  the  word  "diaconule"  is  related 
AcU,  otiap.  vi.  The  vcrl>  diakanrin,  to  •orv*.  h»d  I 
eapecial  reteiwice  to  "MTviiig  tabln"  or  dinribuiuig  all 
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that  the  translation  of  the  word  "diakonus"  in 

the  New  Testament  as  "servant,"  when  applied 

to  Phebe,  while  not  so  translated  in  any  other 

connection,  attests  probably  a  reluctance  on  the 

part  of  the  translators  to  admit  the  equality  of 

women  and  men  in  the  early  church.'     Nor  did 

the   women   monopolise  the  nursing.      On   the 

contrary,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  large  share  of 

these  duties  was  assumed  by  man,  whether  as 

physician,  neighbour,  or  priest,  so  in  the  early 

Christian   period,  and   for  centuries  thereafter, 

"men  of  the  priestly  caste,  or  belonging  to  military 

or  religious  orders,  have  been  responsible  for  at 

least    one   half  of  the  nursing  service   through 

medieval  times  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Phebe  (a.  d.  6o),  the  friend  of  St.  Paul  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
deaconess,  is  believed  to  have  had  social  standing 
and  wealth.  Her  journey  to  Rome,  with  thT 
statement  of  Si.  Paul  "  she  hath  been  a  succuurer 
of  many  and  of  myself  also,"  with  other  histor- 
ical data,  point  to  her  as  having  been  a  woman 
of  importance  and  dignity. 

The  deaconess,  ranking  with  the  clergy,  was 

but,  according  to  Bomr.  writers,  the  noun  u-;is  iise't  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  the  sense  of  a  "minister."  Deacons,  says 
Haeser  (_op.  cil..  p.  g),  were  a  Christian  transformation  of  the 
temple  servants  of  the  Jews  and  pagans. 

1  See  DeaconessFi  in  Europe,  by  Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Ph.U  , 
New  York,  Hunt  &  Eaton,  iSgo,  p.  14;  also  Deaconesses 
Anr.ienl  and  Modern,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wheeler,  .Ve v 
York,  Hunt  &  Eaton,  1889,  pp..  45-46. 
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favor  of  celibacy  became  pronounced,  and  aft« 
that  date  the  deaconess  was  required  to  be  "i 
pure  vir^n,  or  at  least  a  widow  who  has  been  bo 
once  married."    She  might  also,  as  was  equally  tb 
case  with  the  other  orders  of  women  workeni 
live  in  her  own  home,  nor  is  it  clear  that  she  at 
first  wore  a  special  dress.    The  fourth  council  o 
Carthage  mentioned  a  special  dress  for  deacoa 
esses  who  have  "  put  away  their  lay  garments," 
and  a  fresco  from  the  catacomb  Hermetis,  rejwfr 
senting  two  widows  and  deaconesses  at  the  bedr 
side  of  a  sick  person,  shows  them  in  an  ampk 
tunic  with  a  stiff  head-dress  going  round  the  face.1 
The  deaconess'  litur^cal  dress  was  the  diaconal] 
alb,  maniple,  and  stole,' 

The  deaconess  likewise,  at  first  retained  control 
over  her  property,  and  a  state  law  then  forbade 
her  to  enrich  churches  and  institutions  at  tlie 
expense  of  those  having  just  claims  on  her.  ^ 

The  letters  of  Chrysostom,  who  from  398  to 
407  was  bishop  of  Constantinople,  give  much  of 
interest  rej^anling  the  n<itable  women  there  who 
were  connected  with  the  church:  Amprucla, 
whose  '■  manliness  "^m;inly  virtues,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  boldness — he  admired;  Pentadia,  the 
widow  of  a  Roman  consul;  Procla,  Sabiniana, 
Olympia:  Praxides  and  Pmlentiana,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  Roman  senator ;  Nicarete,  a  noble  vir;gin 
whom  he  in  vain  urged  to  become  a  deaconess,  but 

'  Tuter  and  Malle-am.  jiarl  iv.,  pp.  ^ib-^ij. 
'  Bancroft,  op.  cil..  quoting  (rom  ol.l  wntings. 
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sacninents  to  the  coniesson  in  prison,  and 
the  mass  comtnuntcated  the  n'omen  with  the 
p,  the  deacons  communicating  the  men.  In 
places  she  read  the  homily,  and  deaconesses 
mentioned  in  several  ancient  Icctionarics."*' 
The  order  of  deaconesses  spread  far  and  wide. 
er  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  into  Syria, 
and  throughout  Italy,  into  Spain.  Gaul. 
Ireland.  It  was  especially  active  in  the 
church,  where  Oriental  ideas  made 
missionaries  so  necessary;  less  so  in 
where  the  orders  of  widow  .ind  virgin 
le  more  prominent;  most  of  all  dignified. 
,p«.  in  Gaul  and  the  ancient  Irish  church, 
,  the  position  of  women  in  general  being 
the  de-iconess  played  up  to  a  late  period 
rflle  far  more  important  than  was  known  out- 
of  small  congregations  in  the  Kastem  or 
'estem  church,  and  ser\'ed  at  the  altar  in  all 
Ctions.  Beside  the  deaconess,  subdcaconcsscs 
mentioned  in  records  dating  from  the  third 
[century.  They  were  not  ordained  by  the  imposi- 
of  hands,  and  did  not  comit  as  a  sacred  order. 
were  elected  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  hy 
bishop. '  There  \vere  also  archdeaconesses. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  his  sister  Macrina 
an  archdeaconess.  l-ThE  primitive  deaconess 
night  be  married,  or  a  widow,  or  virgin.  It  was 
not  until  the  second  century  that  the  sentiment  in 

■  Tukcr  anil  Mallcuon.  part  iv..  pp.  sa^saT- 
-  fbtd..  jMtt  iv-.  PI'   5ii-j>4. 
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this  calling.     It  would  appear  that  the  staff 
deaconesses  and  other  women  workers  under  ti 
direction   of  Chrysostom,   of   whom   there  wa 
forty,  lived  a  communistic  life  under  the  inunedial 
guidance  of  Olympia.'     It  is  a  pity  that  Chrysoi 
tom,  as  his  letters  show,  continually  suggested  t 
his  flock  the  less  admirable  motives  of  the  merit 
austerity  and  bodily  untidiness,  the  consciousn< 
of    holiness    and    the    hope    of    reward.     Evi 
making  allowances  for  the  style  of  Oriental  do 
quence,  the  praise  which  he  lavishes  on  the  wome 
of  his  flock  must  have  had  a  somewhat  unwhoh 
some  effect  if  it  did  not  disgust  them.    He  remiix 
Olympia  in  the  most  fervent  manner  of  her  man 
good  deeds  and  virtues,  tells  her  to  "be  proud 
and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  these  crowns  and  re 
-wards  ";  he  praises  her  asceticisms,  by  which  shi 
brought  her  body  to  such  a  state  that,  as  he  e£ 
pressed  it,  "  it  lies  no  better  than  slain;  and  th<M 
hast  brought  upon  thyself  such  a  swarm  of  diseased 
as  to  confound  the  physician's  skill  and  the  powef 
of  medicine."    More  considerate  of  others  than  of 
herself  she  sent  drugs  for  his  own  use  to  Chrysos- 
tom when  he  was  in  ill-health. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  the  first  pictum 
of  Olympia,  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  a  Roman 
prefect,  with  a  later  description  of  her  appearance 
in  one  of  this  enthusiastJic  old  man's  letters  to  her 
"  For  I  do  marvel  at  the  unspeakable  coarsenesi 

'  K.  Gets  in  Zimmer'j  Handbibliog.  der  praklischen  Tlt»aio^ 
Drr  Diakoniis^nberiil,  Golha.  1890. 
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ithy  attire,  surpassing  that  of  the  very  beggars; 

;  above  all,  at  the  sliapelessness.  the  carelessness 

ithy  garments,  of  thy  shoes,  of  thy  walk;   all 

things  are  virtue's  colours."    Again,  Pal- 

a    cootemporafy,  says  of  her,   "She  ab- 

from  animal  food,  and  went  for  the  most 

unwashed."' 

widows    and    virgins,    over    whom     the 
;  at  certain  periods  exercised  some  super- 
are  also  classed  as  orders  of  the  clergy,' 
of  a  lower  rank  than  the  deaconess,  and 
;re  ckMcly  related  to  her  in  her  duties,  for 
appear  to  have  shared  extensively  in  the 
of  rvhef  and  of  nursinR.    Appointments  to 
liaconate.  moreover,  were  frequently  made 
among  the  numbers  of  widows  and  \'irKins. 
i  qualifications  of  the  widows  who  were  to  be 
by  the  church  are  mentioned  in  i  Tim., 
'  V.    From  the  first  the  church  kept  a  list 
IS  entitled  to  a  fixed  allowance  from  the 
funds.    The  list  was  called  the  matricula, 
:luded  the  clergy  of  both  sexes,  the  conse- 
virgins,    the   old.    widowed,  and    poor.* 
among  the  widows  thus  maintained  iheif 
special  ecclesiastical  class  or  order  enrolled 
ordained,    called    the    Ordo    Vtditarum    or 
hte.     This  class,  though  only  a  small  one  in 


Jer,  ap.  tit.,  p.  Ill, 

I  Taker  and  llftUtMa.  op.  cit.,  p«n  iv.,  Tk»  Eedttias- 

pan  m..  p.  toy 
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any  community,  became  rwie  of  prea' 
The  ecclesiastical  widows  presided  ovi 
Christian  assemblies,  constituted  a  bench  <rf 
elders,  and  taught. '  To  another  and  larg^ 
of  widows  belonged  those  who,  holdiaj 
thought  of  a  second  marriage  in  abho' 
took  a  vow  to  remain  widows,  and  usually 
some  distinctive  dress,  though  continuing 
in  their  own  homes.  At  first  privately 
such  vows  were  later  undertaken  in  the 
of  a  bishop,  though  still  privately,  but  stJI 
became  a  pvibiic  function  and  the  order  b 
merged  with  those  of  the  inonaslria;  or 
The  widows  were  very  active  in  good  worlc 
later,  as  we  sJiall  see.  took  a  prominent  part 
development  of  hospitals.  Haesci*  says  of 
"The  widows  at  a  very  early  time  had  i 
tensive  and  greatly  blessed  activity  in  the 
life  of  the  congregation." 

In  the  mosaics  on  the  walls  of  the  a 
churches  at  Ravenna  stand,  in  white  ana] 
cessions  of  grave  and  charming  damsdi 
Ecclesia-stical  Virgins,  typical  of  the  yo 
freshness  and  earnestness  of  the  time. 

Philip's  four  daughters.  "  virgins,  who  di 
phcsy."  were  perhaps  among  the  first  < 
early  Christian  virgins.  According  to  Tuk 
Malleson ,  "  the  cult  of  virginity  was  one  of  tb 
startling  of  all  the  unlikenesses  between  the 

■Tiiker  »nd  Malleson.  »p.  eit.,  pun  W.,  pp'.  S'Z'SII 
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itjan  and  the  old  pagan  society'. " '  Only 
difficulty  had  the  number  of  six  Vestal 
ins  been  kept  up  in  Rome,  but  now  groups  of 
ns  \-oluntanly  formed  themselves  into  com- 
ities, first  in  Africa  and  the  East,  and  later 
e  West.  The  early  consecrated  vii^ns  lived 
jme,  and  moved  about  frci-Iy.  ThL-n.*  was  at 
no  suggestion  that  the  widow  or  maiden  who 
)d  continence  need  necessarily  seek  seclusion 
iBmde.'  Helyot  says,  "Though  the  church 
^tways  had  holy  Wrgins,  ihcy  had  not  always 
la  communistic  life,"  and  Taker  and  Malleson 
"  Enclosure  formed  no  part  of  the  life  of  the 
lucal  \-irgin  of  the  eiirly  Church."'  But  with 
lose  of  the  third  century  there  were  numerous 
nonities.  and  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "stately 
populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  which  had 
^d  the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  even 
tnnparts,  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  and 
e  the  bisliop  oC  twelve  churches  could  compute 
c  female  members  ...  of  the  monastic 
ssion.""*  But.  although  new  in  Rome,  thespec- 
w^s  not  new  to  the  ancient  world,  for  in 
DO  legends  both  Brahma  and  Buddha  claim 
Bncs  of  monks  and  nuns,'     The  sacred  hooks 

[tti..  part  Hi.,  p.  15. 

laara    under  Stanastidsm,  hf  Una  Eckcntwin,  Univ. 
Cambri^trr.  1S46.  p.  14. 
eU  .  p«rt  iii..  p.  4f. 
:  DtcUit  <t-d  Fall  of  tkf  Roman  Empirr.  vol.  iv.,  p.  ytt. 
mks  amd  MonoiWrus.  AXtte^  Woley  Wishiut,  Trmtoa, 
1.  ■«■ 
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of  Ceylon  speak  frequently  of  priestesses,  even ! 
the   number   of    thousands,    and    it    would 
appear  that  this  calling  was  sometimes  at 
a  voluntary  one,  and  without  irrevocable  vt 
for  one  reference  is  made   to  a   priestess 
married,  "who  had  not  so  mortified  herself 
renounce  the  world."'     The  Egyptians  had 
priestesses  or  temple  women ;   "  the  celibate  ■ 
munities  attached  to  tht*  Egyptian  temples 
of  both  sexes."*     Although  few  in  number. 
Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  a  rare  dignity  of  posid^ 
and  in  the  Western  World,  in  ancient  Peru, 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  to  a  certain  extent  might 
relationship  with  other  religious  communities^ 
women.' 

The  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgin 
with  the  clergy.  Unlike  the  deaconess  the 
was  not  ordained,  but  was  consecrated, 
rite  of  consecration  of  a  virgin  is  one  of  the  olc 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  pr 
itive  church."*  She  was  distinguished  by  a  wfc 
veil,  but  in  Rome  the  earliest  distinguishing  : 
of  her  dress  was  a  gold  fillet,  the  symbol  of] 
giiiity.  At  a  much  later  date  a  ring  and 
were  added.'  The  rank  of  the  ecclesia 
virgin,  originally  shared  by  both  men  and  won 
exists  to-day  only  in  the  consecrated  nun,  w( 

»  Upham.  op.  cit.,  voV  ».  p.  tii. 

'  Tukcr  and  MjtllMon.  op.  cit..  pari  iii,,  p.  ij. 

'  Sec  Procott.  Comjiifit  nj  Ptru,  vol.  i..  p.  ii). 

•  Tuker  and  Matleson.  part  ilj..p.»9. 

•  tbid.  part  iii.,  p.  34. 
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lineal  (Jescendant.'      Not  the  deaconess,  but 

v-irgin  and  indow,  were  merged  in  the  nun.^ 

k  order  of  deaconesses  did  not  become  monastic, 

died    away,   and    the  convent   replaced    it. 

icletiu,  the  sister  of  Fachomius,  who  \v;is  the 

to  introduce  a  monastic  rule,  is  sometimf^ 

the   Mother  of   Nuns.     Reputed  to  have 

wealtliy,  noble,  and  beautiful,  and  reared  by 

piouA  parents,  she,  with  lier  sister,  dwell  for 

;  in  a  tomb  near  Alexandria,  where  she  taught 

'many  widows  and  virgins"  who  came  to 

from  her  and  eventually  formed  a  commun- 

)iiiui  her. 

titles  of  deaconess,  widow,  and  virgin  are 
lA-ith  piTplcxijiK  indeftnilciitrss  in  many  old 
ings,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  ordination 
consecration  used  in  each  case  can  alone 
the  dilTerences.     For  wido^va  and  virgins 
lit  become  dejiconesses.      Further,  as  the  Ro- 
title  Widow  did  not  mean  a  widow  in  fact, 
a  general  title  of  age  and  dignity,  young 
and  even  young  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
ite.     Tuker  and  Malleson  state  that  by  the 
or  xeveiith  century  the  rite  used  was  a  com- 
of  the  oonsecratton  of  a  widow-nun  and 

'  and  UttlleiKMi.  i>ntt  lii.,  p.  i6. 
■kcr  lutd  Ualleaun  siair  (part  iii..  p.  108}  that  the  Cttf- 
iiuiM  ttill  retain,  in  the  lona  of  conMcmtion  after 
tra  Hi  profession,  the  Kncient  Chrinian  rite  of  Orxlina- 
DvAOEMMaes.  joined  lo  the  rite  or  Coniiccralioa  of  a 
lU  a  relic  u(  their  Hrst  rule. — that  of  Si  C«aarius  of 
TbcM  are  tha  only  nuns  who  have  kept  it. 
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the  ordination  of  a  deaconess;  that  by  such  a  £« 
the  Prankish  and  Saxon  widows  or  nun-deao( 
esses  were  consecrated,  and  that  thus  the  ti 
remained  long  after  the  ecclesiastical  office  h 
ceased. 

The  spheres  of  activity  both  of  deaconess  a 
widow  were  gradually  limited  and  curtailed 
the   ever-vigilant  rt-luctance    of   men    to   adn 
women  to  positions  of  authority.     The  widQ 
were  the  first  to  fee]  the  pressure.  SchSfer  sayi 

The  widow  had  at  first  been  called  the  Altar  of  C 
she  taught  and  expounded  the  faith.  Toward 
third  century  she  was  jealously  and  continually  forb 
den  public  teaching,  and  every  attempt  to  deve 
into  the  higher  positions,  or  province  of  men.  was 
orously  put  down.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
clear  the  suppression  of  the  widow's  function 
teaching  and  assign  her  a  rfile  of  humility 
submissiveness,  modest  stillness,  dentleness, 
honiekecping  She  was  to  sing,  pray,  read,  w« 
and  fast,  spin  wool  and  make  gifts  of  it. 

Schafer  continues: 

The  evolution  of  the  third  century  was  tmfavoun 
to  the  widows  and  their  oiiice.  As  regarded 
"selected"  or  "appointed"  widows  of  the  older ii 
tution  of  widows,  who.  as  the  eldest,  occupied  a  fi 
iTiosl  position  among  women  and  were  irachers  of 
younger  ones,  there  was  developed  an  uiicerlai 
in  their  relation  to  the  priestly  function.    Tertul 

*Of.  eit.,  vol.  1..  pp.  4i''44- 
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Origen  found  ii  necessary  to  remind  them  of  the 

il  limitations  of  women's  work  and  position.     The 

conesses.    on    the   contrary,    were    much    better 

ted  to  a  hicrarchal  order.     They  did  not.  like 

older   women,   ji$«ume  u   lufty   posilion.     They 

servers,     Tlic  choice  of  the  deaconess  lay  en- 

\y  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  while  the  chrtjee 

I  widow's,  as  prescribed  by  the  apostle,  could  not  be 

(controlled,  as  it  fiad  to  depend  on  the  conditions, 

fa  widow  was  suitable  and  her  circumstances  such 

apcdtttc  had  mentioned  she  could  not  but  be 

ted.    The    deaconess    was    in    much    stricter 

iitiation  lo  the  clergy.' 

;  is  easy  to  f^ucss  from  all  this  that  the  widon's 

Etimes  crossed  the  priestly  paths  in  regard 

t  the  details  and  practiail  manai^-mfiit  of  their 

[ — undoubtedly  oft^n  having  superior  know- 

and  experience,  and  they  probably  often 

lo  contest,  or  even  refuse,  the  ilirections  Ihey 

ived. 

.  the  deniocracy  of  the  early  Church  had  given 
!  deaconess  also  t<H)  large  a  sphere.    The  pronii- 
t»f   Wfinten   pennitted  by  the    Montaiiists, 
that  had  women  as  bishops  and  presbyters, 
die  extraordinary  claims  made  by  some  of 
women   who   po.sc(I    ;is    prophetesses,    and 
«1  a  place  in  the  Church  in  every  respect 
:  to  that  of  men.  naturally  came  to  be  strongly 
by  the  clergy,  especially  in  regard  to 
giving  the  sacrament,  and  the  female  dia- 

'  Op.<U..  vol  i  p.  47. 
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conate  thereby  became  somewhat  discredited, 
the    Western  Church    (Rome)  deaconesses   we 
aboUshed  so  early  that  by  the  year  251  the  Ron 
parishes  had  no  more  female  clergy.     The 
ows  who    continue    to    be  mentioned   were 
objects  of  church  charity,  and  were  employed) 
visit  the  sick.      Ambrosius  declared  it  to 
Montanistic  error  for  women  to  exercise  chur 
(unctions;   though  the  order  of  deaconesses 
tinued  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  though 
the  Priscillianists  deaconesses  played  an  iinpor 
rfile.  new  priestly  mles  and  edicts  were  contini 
appearing  to  limit  and  repress  their  functic 
With  the  spiritual  repression  came  also  the 
nomic  compulsion.    In  the  sixth  century  apj 
edicts  forbidding  the  deaconess  to  marry,  or 
to  choose  any  other  mtxlt  of  life,  under  penalty] 
death,  and  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
property  in  such  case,  for  the  use  of  the  chii 
ur  convent  to  which  she  had  belonged.' 

The  female  diaconate  lasted  in  the  Tiast  asl 
institution  until  the  eighth  century,  but  Set 
says  that  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  it 
declined  in  importanttr.     It  was  deprived  of' 
clerical  character  by  the  decrees  passed  by 
Gallic  councils  of   the  fifth  and  si.xth  vent 
It  wa.s  hnally  entirely  abolished  as  a  church  or 


■  Rtal-Encykiopadie    jur     praStstantiseh*    Tktologi* 
KiKhr     (Hcrtog  and  Hjtuck.  Unptis.    1898),     wi.,  '■ 
VonisBPn."  van  HaD«  AchclU. 

>  Sec  Wheckr,  ap.  cil.,  p,  8fi. 
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the  Synod  of  Orleans,  533  a.d.,  which  forbade 
■  woman  henceforth  to  be  ordained  as  a  deacon- 
True*,  this  ruhng  was  often  ignored,  and  dea- 
Bcsses  continued  to  sun-ive  in  some  parishes, 
in  France.  About  the  year  600  a.d.  the  Patri- 
of  ConsUmtinopIe.  godfather  of  the  Kmperor 
itius,  built  for  his  sister,  who  was  a  deacon- 
church  which  for  centuries  was  called  the 
of  the  Deaconesses.  In  670  the  Council  of 
forbade  women  to  ascend  to  the  altar, 
twelfth  century  there  were  still  deaconesses 
intinople,  who  were  spoken  of  by  the 
I  of  Antioch  as  "  Virgins  .  .  consecrated 
except  that  they  wore  the  garb  of  the 
.  and  at  forty  years  old  they  received 
ition  as  deaconesses." 
order  of  deaconesses  of  the  early  Christian 
1  may  be  well  contemplated  with  affectionate 
.  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  nurses* 
and  of  all  modem  works  of  charity.  Prob- 
no  si\-eeter  examples  of  lives  spontaneously 
in  loving  service  are  to  be  found  in  the  world 
those  of  the  workers  of  the  early  Christian 
,  while  the  pure  glow  of  the  Master's  teach- 
yet  undimmed,  and  before  worldly  am- 
and  selfishness  had  crept  in.  After  her 
»,  many  looked  back  upon  the  primitive  dea- 
as  the  type  and  pattern  of  excellence 
tgood  works,  and  in  subsequent  efforts  to  return 
■  simpler  forms  of  faith,  sucli  as  those  of  various 
there  was  always  some  attempt  made  lo 
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recall  her  into  activity.  So,  too,  Vincent  de  I 
single-hearted  and  devoted,  held  up  to  the  Sif 
of  Charity  the  ideal  of  the  women  of  the  apos" 
church  as  their  pattern.  Authorities  differ  a 
whether  Luther  was  in  favour  of  such  a  revival, 
it  seems  conclusive  that,  although  he  was  libei 
disposed  toward  such  work  for  women,  he  did 
urge  it.  As  his  time  there  was  great  preju 
against  churchly  orders.  In  the  century  i 
Luther  other  sects  returned  to  the  primitive  o 
of  deaconesses,  as  we  shall  later  see,  and  it 
this  yearning  that  prompted  the  Kaisersw 
revival  of  the  work  of  the  deaconess,  which,  thrc 
Miss  Nightingale,  influenced  so  directly  and  s; 
ingly  the  development  of  modem  secular  nun 
Tliere  has  been  no  more  attractive  subject  1 
the  deaconess  for  the  controversy  of  learned 
tors.  Shelves  full  of  books  have  been  written  i 
her,  proving  what  she  was,  and  what  she  was 
what  she  ought  to  be,  what  she  might  be;  i 
she  did  and  what  she  did  not  do;  that  she 
preach,  and  that  she  did  not;  that  she  ofRci 
at  the  altar,  and  that  she  did  not ;  that  she 
but  a  poor  copy  of  the  nun,  and  that  the  two  ■ 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Nor  has  any  wo 
received  more  eulogistic  praise  and  encomii 
Pastor   Wilhelm   Lohe   wrote  of   her  as  foil 

I  am  neither  a  painter  nor  a  singer;  if  I  w« 
would  paint  the  deaconess  as  she  is  in  her  va 
occupations  and  life  works.  There  should  be  a 
of  pictures  and  as  many  sonys.      I  would  paini 
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deaconess  in  the  stable,   and   at  the  altar;  in   the 

laundry,   and  wheo  she   clothes  the   naked  in   the 

clean  linen  of  pity;  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  hospital 

ward;  in  the  field,  and  with  the  thrice  holy  in  the 

choir,   and  when  she  alone  with  the  communicant 

the  Nunc  Dimittis.     I  would  paint  all  possible 

'irictures  of  the  vocation  of  deaconess,  and  why?     Be- 

;  cause  she  can  do  and  does  do  the  least  and  the  greatest. 

'She  is  not  ashamed  of  the  lowliest  service  and  she 

does  not  fail  in  the  highsBt.     Her  feet  in  the  mire 

md  dust  of  lowly  work;  her  hands  on  the  harp;  her 

bead  in  the  sunlight  of  prayer  and  the  knowledge  of 

i  God.    So  would  I  place  her  on  the  title  page  of  the 

ihole  collection  and   underneath    I    would   wTite: 

"Labour  can  she — and  make  sweet  music — and  sing 

rnises." 

When  we  add  to  this  characteristic  picture  of  a 
man's  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  work  for 
one  woman  the  crowning  advantage — that  this 
all-useful  woman  was  entirely  under  masculine 
control,  almost  without  wish  or  purpose  of  her 
own — it  is  easy  to  understand  the  eulc^ies  and 
the  encomiums. 


^  CHAPTER  II 

BARLY  HOSPITALS  AN&  THE  ROMAN  UATRONt 

THE  early  Christians,  foUoyving  the  ancient  si 
cred  custom  of  hospitality  with  the  new  nw 
tive  uf  loving  service  added,  held  their  goods  i 


common  and 
and  destitu 


"  ^-."esperiaUy  z 
^     not  onlv 


nt'd  their  houses  freely  to  the  sic 
Tlie  deacons  and  deaconesses  wa 
■ous  in  seeking  out  cases  of  need,  an 
,ed  the  sick  hy  a  system  of  visitin 
nursing.  bUt  brouiiht  them  when  necessary  int 
their  own  Jinnies  to  be  cared  for.  The  bishop 
who  were  natural  centres  towards  whom  th 
aflflicted  gravitated,  kept  open  house,  and  wealth; 
or  well-to-do  members  of  their  congregation 
followed  their  example.  This  was  the  simpl 
original  form  of  the  modem  hospital  and  of  al 
Other  varieties  of  charitable  institutions.  Th 
diakontas,  as  these  organised  home  hospitals  sooi 
came  to  be  called,  associated  the  diaconate  witi 
the  work  of  nursing,  so  much  that  the  tcmi  dia 
konus  came  later  to  be  synoiijinous  with  hospiti 
or  nursiiiy  director.  As  late  as  the  ninth  ceiitur 
Rome  still  had  twenty-four  such   diakonia. 
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many  of  thfin  remained  until  nwxiem  tixnes  under 
the    namtii^  the  i.-liun:h  with  wliicb  they  were 
nnected,'  ^. 

With  tlie  RTowth  of  tiie  conffreRtitions  the  [xjor 
fl.icke*!  to  them,  and  thfvgradiutl  abolition  of 
lavery,  the  oncomini*  of  persecution,  martyttloms 
id  outward  enmity  created  a  mass  of  misery  far 
bey*>n<l  anylhiiiR  that  individuiil  elYorts  could 
overcome,  and  which  ihereforc,  required  the  united 
help  of  all.  As  the  homes  of  bishops  became  loo 
umall  to  meet  the  demamis  erf  hospitality,  new 
mpnrtmfnts,  wings,  and  cloisters  were  a<lded  to 
tbcm.  Thussimply  and  naturally  grew  up  the 
Christian  xenodochium,  or  home  for  stnuiRers, 
the  expression  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  dcscend- 
Uit  of  the  ancient  institution  which  hail  been  the 
expression  of  civic  hospitality.  Haeser  mentions 
an  interesting  cxjimplc  of  this  growth  of  the  hourr 
of  tlw  clergy  in  Wurzburg.  where  attached  to  Cic 
catlicrfnd  in  the  episcnpal  dwelling,  still  showing  the 
tw**  ancient  di^naions  into  the  "domus  liospilum," 
■'  '  '  lUshospitalis";  orthcscparatcapait- 
"tdinary  traveller,  and  for  those  who 
•  •  k  '.;  piirir.*  The  evolution,  then,  of  the 
•rms  of  Christian  care  of  the  sick  was: 
or  rooms  in  private  houses:  xenodochia. 
linns  oi  the  diakonia;  and  finally.  hf»- 
I1:  while  the  forms  of  the  earliest  nursing  or- 
iisatians.  begirding  In  the  oongregatton.  passed 

tiMWr,  op   cil.  ^  9, 
•  Ibtd  .  p.  14. 
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'  through   the  cliaconale,  the  widows'  sisterhoods, 
the  paraboluni,  to  monks  and  nuns. 

One  <>i  the  earliest  Imown  instances  of  nursing 
in  tlic  nttblc  struggle  against  miscrv'  waged  by  the 
early  Christians  was  during  a  violent  pestilence  in 
Alexandria  between  the  years  349and26,t  A.  D.  This, 
says  Hecker.  wa:*  the  last  extensive  epidemic  d 
the  antique  or  Thucydidian  pest,  which  presented 
a  group  of  symptoms  not  repeated  in  later  epi- 
demics. (He  also  mentions,  though  without 
nursing  details,  a  similar  earlier  one  in  Carthage.) 
At  thui  time  of  public  calamity  the  Chrisli 
regardless  of  the  danger  to  their  own  lives,  visi 
relieved,  and  attended  the  sick  and  comforted 
dying.  St.  Dionysiiis  said,  "  Thus  tlic  best  of 
brethren  have  departed  this  life:  some  of 
most  \-aluable  both  of  priests,  deacons,  and  lai 
Another  notable  instance  was  connected  Vfi 
frightful  epidemic  in  Edessa,  about  the  year 
A.n.  The  inhabitants  were  in  despair,  rfnd 
wealthy  citizens,  though  willing  to  give  freely 
their  means  to  stay  oi-  mitigate  the  plague,  kne^v, 
no  honest  or  capable  agent  to  undertake  the 
In  this  extremity  came  out  of  his  retirenji 
Ephrcm — a  deacon  of  Edessa,  who,  though 
was  the  greatest  orator  and  poet  of  the  S) 
church,  had  gone  to  the  desert  as  a  "soli 
— and    oHered    his    sen,-ices.     With   the  m< 

'  Die    Urspritne  Chriillkher  Kratktvpflr^.    MedieimiA 
Ztilftg.  Berlin.  May.  iSj4.  P-  OT- 

'  Butler's  Liaei  of  tint  Saints,  v>l.  ji.,  p.  tj^. 
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^Birfil  inm  his  hanrU  hy  th<>  rich  ciliKcns  he 
^kglu  ihrct.-  hunt-lrixl  l»cds  atul  place^^l  them  in 
^Bpubiic  porticoes  and  galleries.  The  sick  were 
^H|to  thithtT,  and  Eplircni  "  visited  Ihem  every 
H^rI  served  them  with  his  own  hands."  <  ad< 
tninisli.Tcd  the  funds  and  controlled  the  situation 
Wttil  the  plague  had  passe*!.  This  account  is  of 
(pccial  inttTCsl.  for  St.  Ephrem  here  evidently 
MatOi-shcd  hospital  wanis  pure  and  simple,  and 
^Kiinty  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest 
wSpitals  in  the  strict  sense  as  the  term  is  used 
to-day:  for.  as  wc  shall  see.  the  hospital,  as  a 
ilding  or  set  of  buildings  dcvtrtcd  entirely  to  the 
of  the  sick  only,  did  not  become  a  separate 
Jty  much  before  the  twelfth  cpnturj',  but  long 
ined  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  the  all- 
;cing  xenodochium.  Even  the  earliest  hos- 
oot  only  t<x>k  the  sick  and  the  poor,  but 
cared  for  foundlings  as  well.  But  St. 
irem's  foundation  remained,  and  with  some 
ks  in  its  histor>'  was  continued  as  a  hospital, 
n  the  fifth  century  it  was  restored  by  Bishop 
boula.  having  fallen  into  decay.  The  bishop 
erected  a  larjjc  hospital  for  women,  having 
olished  four  pagan  temples  for  this  purpose, 
these  two  hospitals  fumishe<l  the  clinics  for 
lous  niedioU  school  which  long  flourished  in 
i 

xenodochium  in  its  perfection  represented 

hlIct'h  Lhft  of  til'  SaiMi.  vol.   vll.,  p,   48. 
ntluntcton,  op.  (U-,  p.  laa-ias- 
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the  ideal  of  hospitality  in  rich  and  amazing  ampli- 
tude.  As  the  work  of  the  deaconess  comprised  in 
itself  the  elements  of  all  niDdem  lines  of  nursing, 
relief  association,  and  charity  organisation  work, 
so  the  xenodochium  demonstrated  in  its  friendly 
precincts  the  primary  stage  of  the  modem  inn,  tbd 
hospital,  and  every  fonnof  specialised  inRtitutiofi 
for  every  class  of  cl^jK-nclcnt.  It  had  rooms  fo 
the  pilgrim  and  for  the  merchant  of  ample  me 

It   was   a  home  for  the  homeless:  it  shcltc 

fmindlings,  young  children,  widows,  and  age<:i  perj 
sons  of  both  sexes.  It  had  wards  or  scparatlj 
buildings  for  the  si<;k  of  every  variety.  especiaW 
for  the  lepers  and  the  insane.  The  poor  nf  thff 
region  round  came  daily  for  doles  and  alms,  andi 
every  one  who  was  in  distress  of  any  kind 
for  counsel.'  As  an  example  of  the  work  done] 
the  xenodochium,  Chrysostom  says  that  in 
year  347  the  churches  in  Constantinople  fed 
three  thousand  poor,  bcsidt-s  caring  for  pris 
wanderers,  and  the  diRtres.sed  and  afHictcd  of  c\ 
kind.  Such  refuges  or  shelters,  developing  fr 
the  hospitality  of  the  bishop  or  deacon, 
already  fairly  well  organised  by  the  middle  of 
third  century,  and  put  in  charge  of  deacons 

I  The  names  ot  the  varioan  special  diviaions,  cevcnt]  or] 
of  which  were  found  in  the  great  cbaritnblc  iostiliit 
the  early  cpnlurio*  were ;     Thi?  Xfnodcekia.  inna  for  stra 
or  iravellcrs;  Xosoe^mia.  ward*  or  rooms  for  »ick:  Brrf 
pkia,   foundlinj;  fuyliim*;   Orphanotrophta.  orphan  asyk 
Gitonlokomia.  homes  for  the  agod  men:  ChfTOtropkia, 
for  widows;  Piochotropkia.  alms-houses  foe  the  poor. 
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iconessea.  The  most  famed  of  all  the  early 
astitutions  was  the  notable  hospital  (as  wc  will 
it.  also  sometimes  called  a  xenodochiiun  and 
l^ain  a  ptocbotrophium)  established  by  Basil, 
3op  of  Cesarea,  in  his  diocese  in  the  year  369  or 
70  A.D..  and  name<l,  after  him,  the  Basilias. 
xirgent  needs  of  the  numerous  lepers  in  .-Vsia 
had  prompted  him  to  its  building,  and 
great  famine  of  368,  with  its  resiUting  mis- 
f,  hastened  its  execution.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
I's  friend,  said  of  the  Basilias.  "  It  would  be 
TncJconed  among  the  miracles  of  the  world,  so 
were  the  poor  and  sick  that  came  hither 
land  so  admirable  was  the  care  and  order  with 
I  which  they  were  served." '  "  Before  the  ^aivs  of 
[Cesarea, "  he  wrote,  "called  by  Basihus  out  of 
thing,  rose  a  new  city  devoted  to  works  of 
[charity  and  to  nursing  the  sick.  Well-built  and 
imished  houses  stood  on  both  sides  of  streets 
I  «)-mmetricaIly  laid  about  the  church,  and  con- 
luined  the  rooms  for  the  sick  and  the  infirm  of 
[every  variety,  who  were  entrustcti  to  the  care  of 
IdoctOTS  and  nurses."*  There  were  sepaniU-  build- 
[ir^  for  strangers,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  sick, 
id  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  physicians  and 
lunes-  A  large  and  important  di\Tsion  was  for  the 
whose  care  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
'5  work.  ■*  Basilius.  who  belonged  to  a  noble 
"  family,  and  who  in  his  youth  had  never  known 
'■*iard[  aip,  gave  the  lepers  his  hand,  embraced  them, 
•  Batter's  Livts.  voL  vj.,  p.  so?. 
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assured  them  by  a  kiss  of  brotherhood  of  his  -^ip 
port,  and  himself  atteudcd  them  in  their  wa:.i> 
The  staff  was  divided   into  nurses   (nc 
doctore  (bajuli),  carriers  (ductorcs).  and  artis 
(artifices).     The  ductores  {later  called  paralx)L 
went  out  to  seek  the  sick  and  carried  them  to 
hospital.    Tlie  artisans  comprised  everj'  kind 
handworker  or  craftsman,  for  in  those  daj-s; 
everything  needed  for  the  whole  vast  institut 
family  was  made  upon  the  grounds.'      This  xe 
dochium  beciime  the  model  for  many  charital 
persons,  and  emperors  and  bishops  hastened 
erect  others.     Already  Constantine  (273-337 
and  his  mother,  Helena,  had   built  shcltere 
strangers    and    pilgrims,    and     under    Justii 
(537-567  A.n.,)  the  zeal  in   building  xenodc 
was  at  its  height.    The  care  of  lepers  was 
specialty  in  Basil's  hospital-city  and  it  has 
been  tliought  possible  that  the  earliest  knigk 
nursing  order,  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  arose  from 
service  in  the  Basilias.     It  is  evident  that  ser 
medical   care  was  given   by    Basil,  for  Ur 
Naaianzcn  speaks  of  disease  being  "invcstigat 
and  "symptoms  proved."    By  his  wonderful 
in  this  institution  Basil  excited  the  jealousy  of ! 
enemies,  and  was  accused  by  the  prefect  of 
of  seeking  to  make  himself  unduly  powerful, 
defending  himself  he  said:  "Whom  do  we  inji 
in  building  lodgings  for  the  strangers  who 

■  Sm  Hocker.  of>  eit..  pp.  oT-qS:  nlm  SchUtr  op.  df.. ' 
it.,  pp.  134-13$;  *nd  Ha«eer.  op.  tit.,  pp.  15-16. 
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rith  us  in  passing  throuBh  the  country,  and  for 

who  need  attendance   in   ctMisequence  of 

lity'    Is  it  a  crime  Lo  supply  neccssaiy  com- 

for  these  persons;  nurses,   medical  attend- 

means  of  oonveying  them,  and  persons  to 

:  charxc  of  tht-m  in  removal?    And  these  things 

of  necessity  carry  with  Iheni  handicrafts. 

[these  again,  work-shops."  '    Basil's  eloquence 

charity  overcame  the  opposition  of  jealous 

lis.  and  he  encouraged  the  building  of  similar 

jtions  in  every  diocese,  with  special  re-gard 

be  Icix-ra.    He  commended  the  care  of  the  sick 

clei;g>'.  but  also  lost  no  opportunity  of 

the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 

officials,  weJl  knowing  how  important  was 

support  of  the  laity.     He  succeeded  in  per- 

]ing  the  civil  authorities  to  remit  the  taxation 

lie  hospitals,  after  bringing  them  in  person  to 

ifoT  themselves  the  good  that  was  being  done.^ 

i\,  one  of  the  four  Greek  Fathore  of  the 

1,  bom  about  .^39  a.i>.,  was  one  of  a  notable 

His  grandmother  Macrina,  who  was  a 

of  great  attainments,  gave  him  his  early 

atton.    He  studied  afterwards  in  Athens,  and 

great  general  learning  he  is  said  to  have 

lireil    there   a   general    Icnowleflge  of  Greek 

licinc.     Hecker  says  of  him  that  he  had  a  pro- 


<  Dkt.  Ckriitian  Attiiquilits,  art.. "  IlospitnUi.'*  c|aoiiag  Ba- 

Butfe'lKhe  CftrUirhafl   i.   d    all.   HomtMhrn    Wtb., 
iidi  froiu   rirncli  at  A.  V.  Kkturd.  Lcipug.   1857. 
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found  knowledge  of  Greek  science,  uniting  Hippo- 
cratic  medical  lore  with  Christian  love  and  pity.* 
His  sister  was  Macrina,  the  beautiful  girl  aod 
friend  of  Olympia,  of  whom  several  different 
stories  are  told.  Brought  up  with  great  care  by  a 
pious  mother,  and  early  betrothed,  the  untinsely 
death  of  her  fianc^  caused  her  to  devote  herself  to 
heaven.  The  capable  elder  of  a  flock  of  nine; 
she  managed  large  estates  after  her  father's  deatb 
and  helped  to  rear  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
finally  founding  monasteries  on  her  own  land,  in 
one  of  which  she  lived.  It  was  she  who  turned 
Basil  to  a  religious  life.^  Macrina  is  counted  by 
Protestant  writers  as  a  deaconess,  but  Helyot 
places  her  among  monastic  women.  She  was  both, 
having  been  early  ordained  as  a  deaconess,  and 
later  withdrawing  to  a  convent  which  she  founded 
with  her  o\vj^  fortune  on  the  river  Iris,  where  she 
gathered  a  (.omniunity  about  her.  Basil  wrote 
their  rule,  allowing  them  to  visit  their  relatives 
in  illness  and  to  receive  visits  from  women. 
Tliey  acted  as  nurses  to  tlieir  own  people,  or  re- 
cei\'ed  patients  in  the  convent,  or  both ;  for  Heljrot 
remarks  that,  although  tlieir  rules  allowed  them  to 
bathe  only  once  a  month,  the  patients  were  to  be 
bathed  as  often  as  the  doctor  ordered.  So  ideal 
was  Macrina's  character,  so  lofty  and  fine  her 
intellect,  anil  so  pure  her  life,  that  writers  of  the 
most  opposite  religious  schools  claim  her.    SchAfer 

'  op.  cil..  p.  95- 

1  Tuker  and  Malleson,  op.  cil..  part  iii.,  p.  64. 
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laces  her  next  to  Ol^mpia  in  distinction,  and 
gnarks  that,  although  in  her  mode  of  life  she 
fas  distinctly  monastic,  yet  hers  was  conventual 
He  in  its  purest  form.' 
Another  early  hospital  in  the  East  was  that 
adcd  by  St.  John  Chrysostom  at  Constanti- 
[)Ie  in  jgS  A.D.,  spoken  of  by  Palladius.  It  was 
and  ample,  composed  of  many  buildinf^,  and 
lied  with  pliysicians,  cooks,  and  attendants, 
subsequent  xcnodochia  in  the  East,  the 
notable  was  one  founded  in  Constantinople 
eleventh  century  by  the  Emperor  Alexius, 
called  the  Orphan  House.  The  name,  how- 
,  simply  accented  its  most  prominent  specialty. 
fevery  other  form  of  relief  was  carried  on  in  it 
I  the  earlier  institutions.  It  was  as  large  as  a 
city,  accommodating  about  10,000  persons' 
I  was  filled  with  llic  sick  and  needy  of  every  age, 
religion,  and  nationality.     Here  the  care  trf 


r.  vol.  i.,  p.  (89-981,  quotes  KoIlinK.  who  places 

,  ncxl  to  Klury  ms  having  left  on  uncx^tinpled  impress 

rffiirtUiAl  nature  on  the  life  o[  ihr  world.      He  inEtances 

Ijr  tbe  inicllrctual  and  rclijiious  influence  wliicli  she 

over  hcT  brilliant  juid  teamed  brothers.     BOhnagcr 

cd  her  explicitly  "tW  spiritual  head  of  her  family  " 

thioki  ber  coiiunuuity  life  preaenied  an  originaJ 

vcnli,  sDd   that   lis  vi^oui  lav  in   the  fact  that, 

b«nd  ol  vifgins  lived  an  utterly  unworldly  lif«,  y«t 

.  which  bound  them  to  tbe  realities  of  life  wrere  not 

lat  Schufer  thiiib«  hv  ovcftookc  in  Ihi*  coinpartson 

.  ttiat  they  ivlctcaied  active  wock  to  the  baclcsTvuod. 

kiui?riipi<t    iur    Vitijtitnct   d*    la   ehariU    durata 

r>  SUtlti  Ckritifia    Etk-nne  Chast«l,  Paris,  iSsj. 
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the  sick  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clei^  and 
reHgious  orders.  No  mention  of  physicians  is 
made,  but  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  made  use 
of  prescriptions  written  by  Greek  physicians,  of 
which  the  collection  of  the  physician  Niketas  wai 
the  most  important.'  About  this  time,  Constan- 
tinople had  altc^ether  some  thirty-seven  different 
institutions,  of  which  the  greater  number  dated 
from  the  early  centuries.  ^ 

One  set  of  persons  connected  with  the  eariy  ^ 
care  of  the  sick  quickly  gained  an  undesiraWe^ 
reputation  and  had  a  stormy  history.  Tliese 
were  the  ductores  or  carriers,  later  called  parabo- 
lani,  members  of  a  monkish  order,  belonging,  in  an 
inferior  capacity,  to  the  clergy.  The  parabolanus 
was  on  the  staff  of  all  the  old  xenodochia  as  a 
guide  or  escort  for  the  patients.  There  is  some 
dissension  among  authorities  as  to  the  exact 
derivation  of  this  title.  Some  trace  it  to  a  deri- 
viitive  meaning  "  to  go  into  danger,  as  of  infection," 
but  Heusinger,  whose  conclusions  are  based  on 
thorough  study,  gives;  "to  bring  or  carry."  His 
chief  tluty  was  to  go  forth,  look  for  the  needy 
sick,  and  bring  them  into  the  hospital,^  perhaps 
with  some  kind  of  conveyance  or  primitive 
lunbulance,  or  in  his  arms ;  in  .short,  his  functions 
combined  those  fif  an  ambulance  driver  and  a 

I  Haeser,  op.  cil.,  p.   i8,  and  AHmerkungfn,  p.  103. 

'Die  I'armboianen  odvr  furap'-mponli-M  der  alien  Xtitodo- 
chifH.  by  I'.  F.  Heusinn'^''  '"  .lumis:  /^•■ilsdirijl  jiir  die  Ct- 
icliktiie  der  Litleraliir  dt-r  Mcdizin.  Uroslau,  [847,  ii.,  pp. 
500-^35. 
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ret  aid  messenger.  The  parabolani  are  first 
lentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  Basil's  pootifi- 
Kte.  when  Basil,  ntiting  to  Hilias,  speaks  of  the 
mir&es  and  doctors,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
kte  ^ides  sent  out  to  the  people."  In  character 
|iey  appear  to  have  been  generally  ruifians, 
iwn  from  the  hordes  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
iks  of  a  rough  and  lawless  type,  who  then 
irmcd  over  the  country.  It  was  a  mob  of  these 
ital  monks  that  murdered  Hypatia.'  They  were 
I  (error  in  Alcxandha  when  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  state  in  391,  and  became 
lualty  more  and  more  degenerate.  Gibbon 
of  "  600  Parabolani  or  adventurers,"  who 
>d  the  sick  at  Alexandria."  *  A  number  of 
ires  were  passed  designed  lo  subdue  them. 
'  Theodosian  code  said  of  them :  *'  As  to  the 
[parabolani]  consecrated  to  the  senHce  of 
:  sick,  we  command  that  they  shall  be  estab- 
to  the  number  of  600.  They  shall  be 
from  among  those  who  have  gained  most 
ice  in  this  kind  of  service.  They  shall  be 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  shall 
t  under  his  order  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
he  shall  make. "  This  restriction  of  numbers 
i  to  place  a  check  on  an  association  which  they 
formed  among  themselves  and  to  keep  them 
control.  The>'  were  forbidden  to  go  to  the 
or  to  frequent  public  places,  where  their 

'See  Hfpaia.  by  Charles  Kingiley. 
|>^.  cM-.  vol.  viii,,  p.  i». 
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shameless  behaviour,  coarseness,  and  violence 
made  them  notorious,  and  efforts  were  nuidc  W 
stop  bribery  among  them  and  to  prevent  than 
from  selling  their  positions.  Their  errands,  which 
took  them  into  the  worst  parts  of  the  towns, 
acquainted  them  with  all  the  dregs  of  humanityd 
moreover,  as  they  had  some  knowledge  <rf 
aid  they  became  quacks,  and  used  their  positi 
to  extort  money  from  the  people.  In  spite 
repressive  legislation  they  became  more 
more  depraved,  and  were  utilised  by  Diasc; 
Alexandria  to  murder  one  of  his  opponents  at 
Covincil  of  Ephesus.'  By  the  first  half  of 
fifth  century  they  were  lost  sight  of. 

Alexandria   had    many    hospitals  and 
tions,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of 
parabolani.     It  was  probably  not  always  easier 
get  money  to  support  them  then,  than  ti 
and  Chastel   repeats  a   pleasant  little   story 
Macarius,  the  head  of  an  Alexandrian  hospi' 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  a  very 
jewel-loving,    and    avaricious   lady   to  give 
500  pieces  of  gold  for  some  wonderful  jewels 
he  told  her  he  could  procure.     She  was  to 
to  him  on  a  certain  day  to  receive  them, 
the  day  and  the  lady  arrived,  the  worthy  M, 
showed  her  with  pride  a  long  hospital  ward,  w 
lay  her  "jewels"  each  one  tucked  snugly  in  a 
The  lady  was  gracious  enough  to  take  his  stratagfi 
in  good  part- 

■  Hcusinger,  op.  eit. 
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ive,  in  a  small  space,  a  just  review  of  tlie 
il  conditions  ot'  imperial  Rome.  a.t  the  tiiuc 
the    history   ot    nursing  brings   us   tJiere. 
d  be.  perhaps,  even  more  impossible  than 
itlompt  a  condensed  but  true  account  of  any 
ni<i<tem  city.     The  spectJicular  dt-pravitics 
cicnt  R«OTie,  the  hideous  cruelty  of  her  public 
,ents,  the  orgies  of  the  rich,  and  the  mi»- 
of  the  slaves  have  been  frequently  recounted, 
prelude  to  the  description  of  hospitals  and 
established    by    the    early    Christians. 
whenever  the  story  is  told  briefly,   these 
ing  details  arc  usually  the  only  ones  to  be 
iered.     But  il  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
were  other  elements  and  currents  in  the  life 
ic    Roman   world.     Moreover,    the   liglit  of 
's  teachings  in  no  way  requires  the  setting 
exaggerated  pagan  darkness  that  many 
have  appeared  to  think  necessary  as  a 
Lecky '  show-s  how  the  greater  human- 
thc  Greeks  modified  and  softened  in  certain 
tons  the  hard  Roman  nature;  he  reminds  us 
the  slaves  could  purchase  their  freetiom,  and 
jnany  obtjiined  it  in  this  way;  he  recalls  the 
ethics  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  also 
ght  human  brothertiood,  as  best  exemplified 
llxe    lives   and   writings   of   the   great   Stoics. 
'3len,"  wrote  Cicero,  "were  bom  for  the  sake  of 
that  each  should  assist  the  others."      Dill 
irites:  "  If  [Roman]  society  had  been  half  as 

<  Of.  cit..  vol,  1..  pp.  ai; -*s8. 
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corrupt  as  it  was  represented  by  Juvenal,  it  must 
have  spcetlily  perished  of  mere  rottenness.     Yell 
flrtien  JuvenaJ    died  Rome  was  entering  upon  a  I 
period  of  upright  administration  and  high  public  I 
virtue. "     Gibbon    reckons    the    period    of    tiJ 
between  the  reigns  of  Nerva  (96  a.d.)  and 
stantine.  up  to  the  end  of  the  latter  (337  a.d,}.  at] 
probably    the   happiest    in    the    history   erf 
empire,   if  not  indeed   of  the  world.     But 
nobler  vistas  of  thought  were  closed  to  the 
of   the   people.     Knowledge  and    enlight 
were  exclusive,  enjoyed  only  by  a  small  minori^ 
not  open  to  the  people  at  large.     In  Rome  it 
the  culture  nf  the  few  couUl  not  unthstand 
gradual  brutJtlisation  of  the  masses,  and 
bankruptcy  followed,  as  the  ruin  of  agricult 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  middle  class  folic 
the  combination  of  aristocracy  and  slaverj'  in 
empire  at  liirge.'    Tuker  and  Maileson  write:. 

The    imperial  system  afforded  no  rftle    for 
individual   dlixen,  who  sufTereil  perfori.'^  the 
of   idleness.    .   .    Men's  faculties  could   not    be 
ployed,  could  not  develop  happily  ur  harmonic 
human   nature  was  thwarted   and    hence    war 
Into    this    society    came    the    tcichings    of 
tianity  [not  yet,  after  nearly  two   thousand  ye 
generally   accepted    in  practice.)  to   unilemunc 
very   in   every  fcinn  and  to  teach   the   truth 
Should    set    rocn    free.    That    self-dependence 

■  On  thU  *cc  Viilar  i :  also  lM:ky.  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  >je 
'  Op  cii..  pari  111  ,  p.  3, 
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lease  at  personal  respimsihitity  for  which  there  wm 
10  place  in  the  old  Roman  system,  had  become 
panunount  facts  for  the  Christian:  with  him  a  new- 
lit  had  been  bom  int<)  the  worlrl.  "  the  art  of  «■!(- 
JBrection."  and  inevitably  he  was  led  to  another  new 
Uling — the  experience  of  himself  n»  iin  individual.' 

.  Kd  Phcbe  start  the  work  of  the 
iess«s  in  Rome  when  she  made  her  visit 
pere.  taking  with  her  tlic  letter  from  St.  Paul  to 
friends?  Nothing  could  be  more  probable, 
jgh  there  arc  absolutely  no  records  to 
art  the  idea.  But  it  would  be  just  as  uti- 
ible  to  suppose  that  she  could  visit  Rome 
confer  with  tlie  believers  there,  devoted  as 
[was  to  the  works  of  "succour,"  without  trying 
ler  and  develop  the  dtaconate.  as  that  Mrs. 
could,  eighteen  centuries  after,  visit  Paris 
Brussels  without  urging  the  works  of  human- 
^which  were  nearest  to  her  heart.  \Vc  must 
Ijtappose  that  the  deacons,  dcacones.se$,  and  widows 
lOf  the  Church  followed  the  same  lines  of  \isiting 
nursing  work  and  the  opening  of  small  charity 
spitals  in  private  homes  in  Rome,  as  in  the  East; 
no  names  of  such  workers  have  been  handed 
until,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
tenturj'.  we  come  upon  those  of  that  noble  group 
ilf  Roman  matrons  whose  distinguished  positions 
Is  descendants  of  the  oldest  and  most  patriotic 
loman  families,  and  whose  learning  and  personal 


Op.  fit.,  pp.  5-4. 
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gifts  of  character,  with  the  great  deeds  that  they 
wrought  in  establishing  Christianity.  foundiQg; 
hospitals  and  convents,  and  forwarding  cducatjoci, 
have  placed  them  high  in  the  list  of  gred 
women.  The  names  and  histories  of  Marwlh, 
Paula,  with  her  daughters  Eustochia  and  BlesilU, 
Proba  and  her  daughter  Lteta.  Lucina,  Pabiola, 
Principia,  Asella,  Lea.  Melania,  Albina,  and  oth^ 
some  fifteen  in  all,  have  been  preserved  in 
writings  of  Jerome.  Chastel  mentions. 
Pabiola,  the  virgin  Dt'metriada,  Eupraxia. 
second  Melania,  who  divided  all  their  pro 
among  the  poor.  As  early  as  the  second  cen 
Roman  converts  to  Christianity  had  turned 
houses  into  hospitals  and  centres  of  alms-givi: 
Gibbon  speaks  nf  thesena,tors,  but  more  especial 
of  the  matrons,  who  thus  transformed  tl 
palaces  and  villas.' 

The  motives  which  of  old  led  individuals  i 
nursing  were  perhaps  more  varied  than  those 
work  to-day,  when  social  conditions  are 
prosaic  and  the  average  man  and  woman  ra' 
more  mediocre.  With  the  dawn  of  Christi 
nursing  took  a  high  place  as  a  penance  for 
and  a  solace  for  unhappy  lives.  Chastel  in 
Influence  of  Charity  speaks  of  the  "voluntcets, 
sometimes  happy  but  often  unhappy  persons,  who; 
beside  the  deaconesses  and  widows,  tiimed  tfl 
nursing  in  the  hospitals. "  He  tells  of  a  young  girt, 
who,   having  been  cruelly  seduced,  gave 

'  Of.  «(.,  vol.  iv..  p.  3o«. 
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years  of  service  to  the  sick  in  expiaticm  and 
'atonement,  and  refers  to  the  ad\'ice  given  by  St. 
Anthony  to  a  Brother,  who  was  inclined  to  melan- 
choly, that  he  should  take  up  nursing.  The 
Itcnnan  patricians  who  took  a  part  in  this  move 
ment  prcscn-cd  their  civil  characters.'  for  the 
nmours  and  occasional  sight  of  the  imwashed  and 
llattcmly  monks  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  who  made 
KCuIt  of  dirt,  filled  the  fastidiously  cleanly  Konoan, 
vbosc  cult  had  hitherto  been  personal  daintiness, 
with  di^ust.  and  religknis  orders  were  looked  down 
"Wfcai  in  Rome. 

It  was  different  with  some  of  the  members  of 

the  group  of  exalted  matrons,  of  whom  mention 

bss  been  made.    Their  independent  positions  and' 

peat  wealth  (for  they  were  of  those  who.  under 

Ibe  free-marriage  contract,  preserved  their  legal 

m]  personal   dignity)    were  wholly  utilised    to 

etablish  community  life  and  to  organise  lai^e 

fcundations  for  charily  and  nursing  work.     Mar- 

eeOa  was  the  chief  and  the  leader  of  this  group 

of  notable  women,     Her  palace  was  on  the  Aven- 

'  tine  in  the  most  exclusive  part  of  Rome,  and  not 

bog  ago  Lanciani  stood  on  the  recently  excavated 

site  of  the  garden  which  once  surrounded  it  and 

fecallcd  her  tragic  story.'     The  accounts  which 

rile  had  heard  of  the  monastic  life,   far  from 

ProftffioHiuV^t.  hy  Mile-  t>r.  Hftmilton  and  Dr.  Felix  Reg- 
oAuIt.  Pam.  Vi^ot  Prerce.  1901,  p.  6, 

>  Tht  Pestructii'»  of  Aiicirnt  Rotit,  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani, 
Landon.  i9»i*  PP-  ii-bo. 
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^^xl^ps^lling-  attracted  her  strongly.  Pull  of  xeal  ahei 
tumvd  her  palace  into  a  monastery,  thus  intro- 
ducing the  first  example  of  monastic  life  in  Rome. 
She  was  deeply  learned,  and  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  Jerome  he  wrote.  "All  that  I 
have  learned  with  great  study  and  long  meditation 
she  learned  also,  but  with  great  facihty  and 
without  giving  up  any  of  her  other  occupatic 
or  neglecting  any  of  her  pursuits."  Jerome,  iq 
one  of  his  letters,  describes  her  life,  her  intellectu 
ability,  and  her  death.  "  How  much  virtue 
ability,  how  much  holiness  and  purity,  1  found 
her  I  am  afraid  to  say. "'  She  was  often  consult 
by  priests  and  bishops  about  obscure  points  i^ 
the  Scriptures  and  excited  their  admiration 
the  acuteness  of  her  judgment.  During  the 
of  Rome  Marcella's  house  was  entered  by 
barbarians  and  she  herself  was  cruelly  beat 
and  injured.  She  is  believed  to  have 
refuge  in  St.  Paul's  chiu^h  beyond  the  wa 
where  her  death  occurred  as  the  result  of 
injuries. 

One  of  the  most  charming,  and  perhaps 
her  younger  days  one  of  the  most  worldly, 
the  group  was  Fabiola,.  She  was  one 
the  patrician  Fabian  Tamily;  had  married 
profligate  husband,  divorced  him,  and  married 


>  Lftltr  W  PritKi^.  Son  .1  SeUct  Library  of  KUriM 
Po»-Nic9n«    Falheri    of    the    Christian   Chunk.  SchaiT 
WaccSeoood  Series.  169  j.    New  York.  Oxforvl.  and 
vol.  vi.,  LtOtriOJ  St.  Jttam*. 
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Kcond  tiire,  again  unhappily.  The  influence  o( 
Harcdla.  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and. 
perhaps,  her  own  unhappy  experience  of  life's 
dsillusioiiments.  led  Fabiola  tu  throw  herself, 
Iwith  all  the  ardour  of  an  animated,  eager,  and 
^nstkss  nature,  into  a  life  of  self-renunctation 
fand  service  to  others.  ShebecanwaChristian.anS 
llMn,  in  expiation  of  her  former  life  and  second 
narriage.  which  &he  now  r^arded  as  a  sin.  she 
hndc  public  confession,  according  to  the  emotional 
\m&  picturesque  custcmi  of  that  day.  On  Easter 
criminals  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  lowest 
I  types  came  to  the  porch  of  the  Lateran  and  openly 
|ooBfesscd  their  sins.  Among  them,  to  the  amaze- 
[noit  of  all,  stood  Fabiola.  the  high-bred  and 
xy  patrician  lady,  in  a  plain  dark  robe, 
her  hair  hanging  dnsvii,  ashes  on  her  head, 
I  her  face  stained  with  weeping.  Thenceforth 
la^-ished  her  fortune,  which  was  princely, 
[md  her  energy,  which  was  botmdicss.  upon  the] 
jKwr  and  sick.  It  was  Fabiola  who,  in  390  a. o.,  built  j-^ 
the  first  general,  public  hospital  in  Rome,  which, 
St.  Jerome  speaks  of  as  a  "  nosocomium  " — a  place 
For  the  sick  as  distinguished  fr<jm  objects  of  charity 
irho  were  simply  poor.  Jerome's  famous  eulogy 
tpon  Fabiola,  after  her  death,  relates  the  whole 
ttdry  of  her  life  and  works' — her  eai'y  worldli- 
less.  her  repentance,  her  activity  in  the  hospital. 
i4icrc  she  de\'oted  herself  to  working  as  a  nurse 
tmong  her  patients. 


■  Of.  e>l..  tetter  Ixxvii.,  "ToOwMiut." 
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Jerome  thus  describes  her  service: 
There  she  gathered  logelher  all  the  «ck  from 
highways  and   streets,   and   herself  nursed   the 
happy,    emaciated    victims   of   hunger   and   disM 
Can  I  describe  here  the  varied  scourges  which  ai 
human  beingsP — the  mutilated,  blinded  countensn 
the  partially  destroyed  limbs,  the  livid  hands,  swc 
bodies,  and  wasted  extremities? .  .  .     How  often  li 
I  seen  her  carrying  in  her  arms  these  piteous,  di 
and  revolting  victims  of  a  frightful  malady!     I 
often  have  I  seen  her  wash  wounds  whose  fetid  oq 
prevented  every  one  else  from  even  looking  at  tli 
She  fed  the  sick  with  her  own  hands,  and  revived 
dying  with  small  and  frequent  portions  of  noui 
ment.     I  know  that  many  wealthy  persons  cai 
nvercome  the  repugnance  caused  by  such  work 
charity;  ...     I  do  not  judge  them.  .  .  .  but. 
had  a  hundred  tongues  and  a  clarion  voice  J  b 
not  enumerate   the   number  of   patients   for  w 
Fabinia  provided   solace  and  care.     The  poor 
were  well  envied  those  who  were  sick. 

Fabiola's  friend  Patila.  and  Pantmachius, 
son-in-law  of  Paula,  were  deeply  inter* 
in  the  hcispital  work,  and  shared  syu 
thetically  in  its  foundation  and  growth, 
Paula  herself  had  even  earlier  eng^ed 
similar  undertakings  in  the  Eastern  Em 
Pabiola  and  Pammachius  co-nperatcd  in  founi 
an  immense  shelter  for  pilgrims  and  st 
at  Portus  (Ostia),  of  which  Jerome  wro 
Pammachius.  "  I  hear  that  you  have  c- 
hospice  for  strangers  at  Portus,  and  that  you 
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pUnted  a  twig  from  the  tree  of  Abraham  on  the 

Ausooian   shore."'      [n  his    eulogy  he    referred 

to  a  friendly    rivalry-  between   Pammachius  and 

Fabiola  over  this  hospice,   to  see  which  could 

do  the  most  for  it,  and  wrote:  "A  house  was 

purchased  to  serve  as  a  shelter,  and  a  crowd 

iked  into  it.    .   .  -    What  Publius  once  did  in 

Isle  of  Malta  for  one  apostle  Fabiola  and 

chius  have  done  over  and  over  again  for 

numbers.    .   .    .    The  whole  world    knows 

a  home  for  strangers  has  been  established 

Portus.     Britain  has  learned  in  the  summer 

Egypt  and  Parthia  knew  in  the  spring."* 

hospice  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a 

for  convalescent   patients,    a  supposition 

Dch  Haeser  explains  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 

villa  langueniium  used  in  translations.* 

lula,  bom  in  347  ad,,  was  one  of  the  most 

Oobty  bom,  highly  gifted,  and  learned  women 

of  her  day.     She  was  a  descendant  of  Agamem- 

Boo,  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  Gracchi.     She  was 

*Dom»ously  wealthy,  the  whole  city  of  Necropolis 

bemg-her  property.     She  was  a  llebnnv  scholar 

and  assisted  St.  Jerome  in    his  translations  of 

Ibe  prophets.     The  exhortations  of  Marcella  won 

l^ula  to  Christianity  and.  after  the  death  of  her 

misband,   she  entered   Marcella's  house,   then  a 

Inonastcry',  and  was  intimately  associated  with 

!    ■  S'uxBe  uul  P«t-Nmn«  Pslhcn,  letter  txvi.,  p.  138. 

I    >  /bid,  tetter  Ixxvii. 

i    •  Op.  eil.,  Anntfk.,  p.  107. 
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Fabiola  and  others  of  Jerome's  "noble  ladies." 
After  the  death  of  two  daughters,  Paula,  accon- 
panied  by  one  remaining  unmarried  daujJiW, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished,  ardent  wiili 
of  both,  left  Rome  about  385  a.d.,  and  sailed 
for  Palestine,  where  they  settled  in  Bethlehem 
Gibbon,  in  repeating  tile  story,  alludes  will 
sarcasm  to  her  as  abandoning  her  infant  sou 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not,  however,  an  infaal 
but  a  boy  of  ten,  left  in  the  care  of  affectionate 
relatives ;  and,  unnatural  though  the  action  toBf 
seem  to  us,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlN 
exaltation  of  self-sacrifice  of  that  day  was  deemed 
a  noble  thing,  and  Jerome  frankly  encour^ed 
the  breaking  of  the  tenderest  family  ties.  Paula, 
of  deep,  serious,  and  lofty  nature,  could  not  have 
taken  such  a  step  lightly.  She  and  her  daughter 
founded  a  monastery  in  Bethlehem,  where  they 
gathered  about  them  a  company  of  devout  women. 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem  Paula  built  hospicei 
for  pilgrims  and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  in  whi(i 
she  and  her  staff  servetl  untiringly.  Lecky  say» 
she  also  established  a  hospital  in  Jerusalem.  TV 
buildings  she  erected  were  low  and  plain,  for  i) 
was  better,  she  said,  to  spend  money  on  the  poo 
than  on  fine  buildings.  In  the  same  letter  ti 
Pammachius  already  mentioned  Jerome  gives . 
lifelike  picture  of  the  homely  duties  of  thes 
one-time  luxurious  Roman  dames.  "And  eve 
when  you  have  done  all  the  things  I  hav 
mentioned  [he  said]  you  are  still  surpassed  b 
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IT  sister  Eustochia  as  well  as  by  Paula.  .  .  . 
ave  heard  tliat  they  were  [in  former  days  in  \ 
me]  too  dainty  to  walk  the  muddy  streets, 
*  they  were  carried  about  in  the  arms  of 
luchs.  that  they  disliked  crossing  uneven 
und.  that  they  found  a  silk  dress  a  burden  and 
ISunshine  too  scorching.  But  now,  squalid  and 
niffe  in  their  dress,  .  .  .  they  trim  lamps. 
tt  fires,  sweep  floors,  clean  vegetables,  put 
Ids  erf  cabbage  in  the  pot  to  boil,  lay  tables, 
id  cups,  help  to  wash  dishes,  and  run  to  and 
to  wait  on  others. "  They  all  worked  as  nurst-s 
I  ser\-ants  in  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  Jameson 
Btcs  from  an  old  English  translation  of  P;mla's 
r.  "She  was  mar\'ellous  debonair  and  piteous 
diem  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  and  served 
S)  right  humbly,  and  gav-e  them  largely  to  eat 
Ji  as  they  asked.  .  .  .  She  was  uft  by 
in  that  were  sick,  and  she  laid  the  piltows 
ght  and  in  point:  and  she  rubbed  their  feet. 
I  boiled  water  to  wash  them ;  and  it  seemed  to 
'  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  sick,  so  much  the 
I  service  did  she  to  God,  and  ricserved  the  less 
Tcy.  Tlierefore.  she  was  to  them  piteous  and 
to  herself. "  '  Like  the  other  disciples  of  the 
.y  Fathers,  to  whom  care  of  the  body  was 
impatihie  with  goodness.  Paula  shared  the 
IS  of  the  merit  of  phN-sical  nefjlect  so  inconceiv- 
i  to-day.  and  conscientiously  reprimanded  a 
lied  neatness  in  dress,  which  she  called  "an 

iiatrf  af  Charity:  Bin  Jain«on,  [.oodon.  iSss.  P-  '•■ 
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uncleanness  of  the  mind."     Jerome,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Palestine  with  Paula,  presided  over  a  ■ 
monastery    for  men    which   she   had   built  and] 
endowed.     Thence  he  wrote  to  Marcella  in  386,' 
begging  her  to  come  to  the  Holy  Land, 
did    not    respond,    but    Fabiola    came     instead.  1 
a  few  years    later,    and     the  good   old    Fathe 
was  a    little   embarrassed    as    to  how  to 
a  grand  lady.      A  threatened    invasion   of 
Huns  shortened    her    visit,    and     Paula    nc 
saw      her     again.      Jerome      outlived      all 
these  famous  Roman  patrician  nurses.     In  39 
after  Fabiola's  death,  ht-  wrote  her  eulogy;  "Vft 
there  a  monastery,"   he  asked,   "which  was 
supported    by    Fabiola's    wealth?     Was    there 
naked  or  bedridden  person  who  was  not  clothe 
in  garments  supplied  by  her?     Was  there  eve 
any  one  in  want  to  whom  she  failed  to  give?'1 
When  she  died   all  Rome  followed  her  to 
grave.     "How  great  a  marvel    Fabiola  had 
to  Rome  while  she  lived  is  shown  in  the  behaWt 
of  the  people  since  her  death.     ...     I 
to  hear  even  now  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  tt 
multitudes  who  thronged  in  thousands  to  attend 
her  funeral."'      And  in  404,  on   Paula's  death,] 
he  wrote  a  long  and  eloquent  letter  of  consolation  I 
to  Eustochia,'  in  which  he  has  left  an  inspiring! 
tribute  to  Paula's  lienignity  and  goodness. 

'  Niccne  aiid  Post-Niccne  Fiithcm.  letlM  xlvi.,  p.  60. 
'  Ibid.,  letter  to  Oceaniis. 
Of.  eH;  LclWr  cviij..  pp.  igj-gta. 
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These  distinguished  women  had  seen  a  profound 
change  come  over  the  society  iii  which  they  had 
once  been  a  part— an  ancient  empire  tottering, 
a  new  religion  dawning.  That  form  of  community 
Hfe  called  monasticism,  which  Marcella's  example 
first  established  in  Rome,  was  now  about  to 
become  the  general  form  of  organisation  under 
ii4iich  men  and  women  might  find  self-expression 
outside  of  family  ties. 


CHAPTER    in 
THB  RISE  01--  MONASTICISM 

THERE  have  been  four  "Rules"  recognised 
the  Church  for  the  government  of  mon 
orders— those  of  Basil,  of  Augustine,  of  Bcnedi 
and  of  Francis.  These  "Rules,"  which  for 
lustrativc  purposes  one  might  compare  to 
changeable  constitutions,  controlled  the  gen- 
features,  and  tmlca-d  the  main  dcveliipment 
monastic  nursing  orders.  To  attempt  an  ex 
tion  of  the  profound  spiritual,  social,  and  ccon 
changes  which  lay  at  the  root  of,  monastt 
more  especially  tliat  of  the  West,  which  rapidi 
took  on  an  energetic  social,  industrial,  am 
intellectual  character,  would  carry  us  far  beyon 
our  boimds.  So  fascinating  and  important 
study,  however,  can  readily  be  made  by  a>nsult 
the  special  writers  who  have  thrown  light  u 
it.  We  will  only  note,  from  the  practical  stao' 
point,  how  ail-important  it  was  lliat  the  c. 
hospntals  and  institutions  of  brotherly  love  sho 
have  had  over  tliem  a  strong  protecting  influ' 
such  as  theChurch  rapidly  became,  to  defend  an4 
secure  tbem  from  spoliation  or  violence.     Pri 
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time  of  Constantine  on.  the  laws  of  the  state 

^,ve  had  frequent  reference  to  the  organised  care  of 

I  sick  and  the  destitute.    According  to  the  Coun- 

of  Chalcedony,  in  451  a.d.,  the  hospitaF  was 

;  common  adjunct  ol  the  church  or  sacred  place. 

^the  reign  of  Justinian,  527-565  a.d.,  the  bishops 

endowed  with  authority  over  the  hospitals, 

this  was  a  period  of  unexampled  zeal  and 

avity  in  building  shelters,  hospices,  foundling 

and  ttosocomta.     Uhlhom  points  out  ' 

no  more  logical  or  sufficient  reason  for  the 

and  rapid  extension  of  religious  orders  and 

'  general  guardianship  of  hospitals  and  chari- 

institutions  could   be  asked  for  than   the 

jity  of  protecting  the  revenues  and  property 

upon  such  institutions  from  irresponsi- 

ior  even  lawless  aggression.     So,  for  protective 

Gregory  the  Great,  who  enunciated  the 

lination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 

expressly  stipulated    that   "religiosi" — 

iiastics — only  should  be  responsible  for  the 

ntals,    not    taking   the   direct    management, 

placing  competent  heads  in  charge,  because 

'  were  secure  from  harassment  by  lay  tribunals ; 

in  817  the  Council  of  Aix  declared  the  care  of 

poor  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  monastic  com- 

aities.'     It   is  therefore  clear  that    a    strong 

tCkristian  Charity  in  tlie  Atici^M  Church,  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
Abbot  ofLoccum.  Scribner's,   New  York,  1883,  p. 

[■Dtct  CMMm  Antiquities,  art.,  "  Hospitals." 
VOL  4. — W 
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economic,  as  well  as  a  religious  impulse,  und 
the  (loiuiiiant  monastic  movement. 
^    From  the  be^nniiig  of  the  fifth  ceiiturj',  ■ 
many  important  monasteries  were  founded, 
long  and  jjlorious  record  of  the  religious  nu 
orders  of  men  and  women  may  be  said  to  fi 
a  superb  curve  through  a  thousand  y 
more,  from  its  rise  in  the  hnmbic  services 
at  first  despised  early  Christians  upward,  t 
the   Middle  Ages  with  their  vast,  wealthy, 
beautiful     monasteries    and    hospitals    am 
supremacy  of  monastic  orders  in   every   ki; 
institutional    activity    and    administration; 
downward  again  toward  the  present  day,  i 
modern    times   having   brought   a    new    sc 
new  economics,  and  new  forms  of  social  adjust! 
they  no  longer  lead,  and,  in  nursing  are  chief 
teresting  from  the  historical  standpoint,  thoi^ 
every\\'l»ere  models  of  organisation  and  disd 
But  though  forms  cliange  the  spirit  remain 
same,  and  to>day  the  men  and  women  who  1 
once  have  been  leaders  and  saints  in    chu 
orders  may  do.  and  are  doing,  the  same  wc 
humanity  as  members  of  a  ci\'Uian  and  si 
society. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the 
monastic  orders  as  offering  a  life  of  limited 
to  men  and  women.  On  the  contrary  the  TU 
tery,  or.  as  Lina  Eckenstein  graphically  ca 
the  "religious  settlement"  was  for  centurM 
only    place    wliere    women    at    least    coiih] 
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from  social  fetters  or  distasteful  matri- 

iind    have  liberty   to  conduct  satisfying 

3rk    in    tbcir  own    way,    with  opportunity    to 

evelop  and    cultivate  intellectual    tastes.     The 

rly  Bcncdiciint;  monasteries  have  been  likened 

^small   republics,   where  each  member,   proud 

community,  brought  liis  best  to  give  to  it. 

ae   monasteries  were  the   birthplaces  of  free 

lur,"  says  Uhlhom.     The   Benedictines  have 

called  the  "depositaries  of  learning  and  the 

B,"'    and    the    monastery    was   a   community 

ste  in  itself,  with    its   own  ganlens.  mills. 

ries,  farm,  library-,  and  workshops.     Bene- 

founded  Monte  Cassino  in  539  a.d..  and  he 

aed.  beside  religiftus  exercises,  seven  hours  a 

'  tor  manual  work  and  two  for  reading.     Tlie 

:rs  of  the  community  elected  their  head. 

thoutih  strict  obeilience  was  the  rule,  yet  on 

{other  hanti  the  rule  of  Benedict  wjis  a  sort 

institution  preserving  certain  bounds  to  the 

1'  or  iibbrases'  powers,   and    thesie  officers 

always  required  to  consult  in  serious  ques- 

witb   the  members   of  the  convent.     The 

Dm  and  likewise  the  importance  of  women 

early   monasticism    have   long   been    ignored. 

;  recent    years   most   interesting  studies  have 

made  on  this  subject,  the  most  enlightening 

lich  are  the  w<)rk  of  women.     As  the  monks. 

■gfa  oow  ranked  a.*:  regular  clerg>',  were  up 

t  tmd  ihi-  Brncdictinea."  .4n»<-f.  Jourm.  Educa- 
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to  the  time  of  Boniface  IV.  a  lay  body,  ao  in 
the  earhest  centuries  the  monasteries  for  women,' 
;ind  especially  those  of  the  Benedictines,  woe 
not  Imund  by  enclosure,  nor  was  the  monastie 
dress  TOmpulsory.  In  11 90  a  protest  was  writta 
by  ;i  Bavarian  monk,  who  found  it  objectionable 
that  the  professed  religious  women  of  the  distiirt 
should  go  about  as  freely  as  monks  and  without; 
a  distinctive  dress.  He  would  fain  have  curtaikd 
their  liberty,  but  as  this  was  not  possible  h* 
thought  tliat  they  should  at  least  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  so  that  they  would  be  recognised. 
At  thu  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  dress  <rf  nun* 
was  not  different  from  that  of  the  laity.*  Ab- 
besses aTKl  nuns  of  royal  birth  wore  gorgcca* 
raiment  for  occasions  of  state,  and  the  abbenes 
iif  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  subsequent  centuii* 
hi'M  conimantling  positions.  They  attended  «c- 
elcsiastical    synods  and   attested   their  decrees,* 

'  t'lasqiiet  says:  "  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  apply  the  worf 
'ftmvi-iit'  vxflusivflv  to  houses  of  nuns.  .  .  .  The  titii 
'icimval'  lis  wvll  as  tluit  of  'inoiiastery'  and  'abbey'  *• 
upplii-'^Mu-  tu  any  house  of  cither  monks  or  nuns,  and  tW 
r\i!liisivc  use  iif  llie  wiiril  'convent'  for  a  religious  hoB* 
of  women  isiif  iinite  moiiei'ii  origin,"  English  Monastie  Lift,Vf 
Alibol  li;tsi|iiii.    Met)mf[i  I'd  ,  l^)niion.  1905,  p.  154. 

'Taker  ami  MalUsim.  I'p.  ii/.,  iii.,  ]>,  37. 

'  Whili-  till-  Lil)l)eHsi's  wt-re  risiuj;  lo  their  zenith  the  chujA 
men  wtTi-  nut  iiiai'livi".  '['hi-  Ciiuneil  uf  Aix-Iu-Chftpelle  ii 
H16  il.-iTi'i-.l  th:iL  thv  aliiH'SA's  shuiilil  not  give  the  v«l  il 
iisiir|i  bishops'  fiuiL'tions,  iitul  the  ruimcil  of  Paris  forlwdi 
them  giving  the  I'uiiiriiimi'iii  l.tiillovv.  p.  113  in  Wtnmiui 
ir-.''^  I'l  lilt'  CItuTCh.  l^uiiil'jii,  I'Sdv 
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^vhiIe  in  England  four  abbesses  were  summoned 
to    Parliantenl  as   peers.'     Saxon  abbesses  had 
tJie    duties   and    the    privileges   of    barons,    and 
as  such  vierc  summoned  to  the  Imperial   Diet,* 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  went  in  person. 
More  startlinf;  yet  in  their  diflfercnce  from  any- 
thing   in   modem    times   were    the  great  double- 
monasteries,  where  the  abbess  ruled  over  related 
h<»uscs  of  monks  aixi    of  nuns.     These  arose  al- 
fTK>st  simultaneously  wHth  mon-isticism.*     Anglo- 
Snxon    numicries  were  almost  all    instituted  on 
this  principle.*     Famous  abbesses  who  ruled  thus 
over   both  women  and  men  were  Ra^gguiuje  at 
Poitiers:  HUsIa  at  Whitby  in  England,  who  had  as 
ber  scholars  some  of  the  great  bishops,  ami  who 
Uniight  Cacdmon.  the  first  English  poet;  and  Her- 
sende  at  Fontevrault,   who  ruled  a  vast  tstab- 
fehmcnt  of.  in  all.  some  three  thousand  souls. 
TTic      Benedictine     settlement     of     Fontevrault. 
no^v    Gxtinet,   was  foundci    at    the  end   of   the 
eleventh    centiuy    by    Robert    Arbrissel,    whose 
decree  it  was  that  the  women  should  rule.     For 
six  hundred  years  it  stood,  "a  unique  instance  of 
uniformly  remarkable  government  and  adminis- 
trative ability."     It  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  ihirty- 
Xyvo  abbesses,  whom  a  French  writer  has  spoken  of 

>  Tulwr  and  MiJlcmit,  op.  tit.,  m..  p.  $t.    Tbii  lapsed  on 
AcCTunt  cif  «;(.  M>-B  EckeniUem,  103. 
■  Eck^noUin,  op.  tH..  p.  151. 
I  Tobr  >i>d  HatlMon,  op.  cU.,  Bi..  p.  19. 
*  Ibid.  iii-.  p.  JO. 
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as  "  a  siiccpssioi!  of  eminpnt  men."  NofwHhout 
coiistanl  vigilance  did  ihoy  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy: '■  each  rule  and  privilege  in  turn  attacked  was 
defended  and  maintained. "  The  abbesses  ad- 
ministered  the  property  of  the  community. 
mtiintainetJ  discipline,  and  each  monk,  as  well 
as  the  nuns,  swore  obedience  to  her.  "  Every- 
where femmine  supremacy,"  and  no  religious 
community  was  more  prosperous  and  eminent.' 

In  discussing  the  notable  eminence  of  these 
comnmnities  under  the  rule  of  women,  Tuker  .'ind 
Malteson  note  that  the  opposite  system,  that  of 
the  rule  of  women's  orders  by  an  abbot,  rati 
everywhere  with  failure,  and  thcit  such  groups  da) 
not  flourish  or  survive.'  In  their  opinion  it  is 
fact  capable  of  daily  proof  that  a  \vomHn  is  a 
successful  leader  of  men  and  women  than  a 
and  they  add :  "  In  the  present  day  the  govern 
of  female  orders  by  male  orders  has  been  foiuid 
obstacle  to  the  due  development  of  the  former, 
relief  from  it  is  frequently  sought  of  and  gran 
by  the  Holy  Sec."-*  Kckenstcin  writes:  "  Ho! 
ruled  by  women  became  important  centres  of 
ture  ajid  art.  A  sense  of  joint  ownership  uni 
the  members  of  the  religious  settlements." 

The  fact  that  the  monasteries  were  not  speci 
/  ised  each  for  one  narrow  line  of  work  must  ha' 
\  been  their  greatest  charm.    As  the  xcnodochium 

>  Sec  Tukcr  And  MaIIcsoii.  op.  eit.,  iiL.  p.  119. 
'  lbi4.  iii..  p.  31. 
'  Ibid.  iii.,p.  ji. 
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included  e^-erj*  department  of  relief.'  so  the  monas- 
tery embraced  every  form  of  occupation.  Ecken- 
Btein  points  wit  the  "  manifold  and  distinct 
Sj^ercs  oi  activity  which  life  offered  inside  the 
»digimis  community — the  studious,  the  educa- 
I^oniil.  the  philanthropic,  and  the  agricultural 
lents — all  to  some  extent  made  part.  .  .  . 
'astes  which  were  widely  dissimilar,  and  tempera-  I 
lents  t-liat  were  markedly  diverse,  met  with 
uragcmcnt  in  the  relipous  settlement.  The 
liar,  the  artist,  the  recJusc.  the  fanner,  each 
id  a  career  o]}cn  to  him,  while  men  and  women 
prompted  to  undertake  duties  within  and 
t  the  religious  settlement  wliioh  made 
activity  comparable  to  that  of  the  relieving 
.  the  poor-law  guardian,  and  the  district 
of  a  later  age."'  The  monasteries  were 
i  of  learning,  and  in  this  the  nuns  were  distin- 
Thc  copying  of  precious  manuscripts  was 
work  also  as  well  as  the  men's.  Ccsaria  ju- 
's  letters  to  Radegimde.  imparting  the  rule 
house,  has  been  called  one  of  the  ablest 
jy  monuments  of  the  age.*  and  "  Radegunde 
If  was  a  stilt  more  remarkable  nun,"  her 
iptrit  richly  stored  with  knowledge.  The  Bencdic- 
tbto  nuns  both  taught  and  ]>reached,  and  the 
fvangelisation  of  Europe  was  brgely  their  work.' 
The  learned    Hrotswitha,  at  Gandersheim.  then 

■  Eckm«tcio.  op.  cii..  pp.  185-186. 

•  Tuktf  and  Mal1e*on,  op.  cH.,  iii..  p.  •$. 

•  Ibid ,  iti.  p.  So. 
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the  principal  seat  of  civilisation,  arts,  and  piet? 
in  Northern  Europe,  was  well  versed  in  Latin 
classics  and  wrote  dramas  of  great  literarr 
ability.  A  French  wriier  calls  her  the  Christian 
Sappho  and  a  glory  to  the  whole  of  Burape;  yit 
she  hved  in  the  tenth  century,  the  darkest  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  sixth  century  BerUTe 
of  Chellcs  drew  large  audiences  of  men  and  woroca 
to  her  lectures  on  the  Scriptures.'  and  in  tbe 
eighth  century  Lisba,  Walburga  and  Berth- 
gytha,  Anglo-Saxon  nuns  who  evangelised 
many,  "were  profoundly  versed  in  the  li' 
sciences. " ' 

The    liberal    scienoes    included    medicine 
nursing,  which  these  able  women  studied 
unselfish  purpose,  for  wc  are  told  of  Wal 
"She  was  a  strong-minded  and  learned 
and,  like  many,  she  studied  medicine -to 
to  the  poor."  '     Connected  with  each  monas: 
were  the  oblates  or  associate  members,  who 
be  of  any  age,  quality,  or  rank.    Either  in 
within  the  monaster^'  walls,  or  li\*ing  in  their 
way  elsewhere,  these  men  and  women  gave 
services  to  the  many  undertakings  of  the 
munity  and  shared  in  the  interests  of  all.  mucb 
lo-day,  non-resident  members  of  a  social 
mcnt  share  in  its  activities  without  ooit)pletct|r 


•  Tuker  anil  MaUtr*on.,  op.  ctf.,  iii.  p.  Si. 
t  Ibid-,  p.  80. 

<  Ltgfttdt  of  th*  Monastic  OriUrs,  by  Hn.  jvnMOO.   Long- 
DUkitt.  London.  1850,  p.  85. 
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lifying  Ihcinselves  with  it  or  giving  up  their 
lary  We. 
Not  only  did  the  monks  and  nuns  practisr. 
icine,  but  for  long  periods  of  tiine  they  seem 
,ve  been  the  tmly  practitioncre.  Haeser  says: 
proof  is  needed  that  they  studied  medicine, 
some  did  not  ro  beyond  folk-lore,  others, 
:a  of  Merida.  became  eminenl.  and  about 
thirteenth  centur>"  a  higher  medical  knowledge 
the  clerg>'  was  quite  widesprejtd.  Monks 
sent  from  their  cloisters  to  study  medicine 
Paris,"  In  general,  medical  historians  agree 
,t  the  medical  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages  was\ 
ibnost  entirely  confined  to  the  members  of  the 
Booastic  orders.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however. 
to  regard  this  medical  knowledge  as  free  from 
l^peistition,  but  often  quite  the  contrary,  for 
!■  Superstitions  in  the  world  have  been  so  persi&- 
knt  as  those  relating  to  health  and  sickness.  The 
teachings  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers  had  been  in 
nd  contrast  to  the  enlightenment  of  Basil:  thus 
Origen  had  believed  that  the  archangel  Raphael 
Ihtd  especial  care  over  the  sick  and  infirm,  and 
Ihtt  pestilence,  sickness,  and  other  bodily  afflic- 
.tions  arose  from  diaboUcal  emanations  of  the 
ponctple  of  evil.  Cyprian  had  also  charged  the 
tenons  with  causing  luxations  and  fractures.' 
^haitemagne  did  much  to  elevate  the  study  of 


t  ffittpry  M  MtdUol  Eromnoir  during  tkt  MuUU  Atit. 
r  Goo.  F-  Fort.  HO  .  18S3.    Ctup.  ir^  pp.  66-70. 
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medicine,  and  while  his  influence  lasted  it  held  a 
honourable  position.  But  the  study  of  medids 
was  not  pursued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  b 
the  religious  orders  without  opposition  from  tl 
Holy  See,  for  many  repressive  decrees  are  rcoordo 
The  Lateran  Council  in  1123  a.d.  forbade  U 
practice  of  medicine  to  monks  and  priests.  1 
1131  the  Council  of  Rheitns  prohibited  monl 
from  frequenting  medical  schools  and  limiti 
their  practice  to  their  own  monasteries.  In  ii| 
a  Lateran  Council  decreed  severe  penalties  f 
monks  and  priests  who  practised  medicine.  ! 
1163  Pope  Alexander  III.  issued  a  prohibitio 
and  in  1215  Innocent  III.  issued  an  anatbeo 
against  the  practice  of  surgery.' 

The  highest  degree  of  practical  medical  sk 
with  understanding  was  found  among  the  Ben 
_dictincs.  who.  excelling  in  all  pursuits  requirit 
intellectual  labour  with  practical  application,  a 
crcised  a  more  specially  intelligent  interest  i 
matters  relating  to  medical  and  surgical  relie 
Benedict  in  his  Rule  had  said,  "  Before  all  thinj 
and  above  all  things  care  must  be  taken  of  tl 
sick";  and  Cassiodorus,  once  the  chancellor  1 
Theodoric.  who  in  his  old  age  became  a  monl 
recommended  the  brtrthers  to  read  the  works  < 
Hippocrates,  if  possible,  in  the  original,' 

>  1  Chronology  oj  Mtdicint.  John  Morgan  Ridian 
Bftllii>re,  Tindall.  Cox.  London,  18S0.  pp.  81-81 

■  For  nn  inu^rrstinK  sketch  of  Cauiodorus  sm  GtWD 
B}  the  Ionian  Sta. 
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ic  ibe  infmnariuni,  or  ward  within  the 
r  for  the  reception  of  mcmbera  of  tbc  order, 
was  also  usually,  at  least  in  important 
^unities,  the  outer,  detached  bofijacc  for 
gers  and  patients  in  general.  Both  of 
are  believed  to  have  existed  at  Monte 
,o.  Tht-  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  twiilt  in  8,^o 
,,  possesses  a  plan  of  its  infirmary. ^probably, 
Withingtoo,  who  reproduces  it,  the  most 
icient  plan  of  an  infirmarv'  in  existence.  The 
ary  was  presided  over  by  an  Infirmartus ; 
hospice  by  a  Hospitalarius.  Benedict 
died  of  a  fever  contracted  while  caring 
the  poor  near  Monte  Casino.' 
It  w;»s  the  custom,  wrilt*  Hclypt.  for  the  monks 
nuns  of  related  orders  to  serve  the  hospitals 
Ijoiotly.  The  monks  did  the  inu^g  in  the 
s  wards  and  the  nuns  in  the  women's, 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
arrangement  was  common  all  over  Western 
:  or.  where  the  nuns  were  in  charge  of  an 
tntire  hospital,  the  monks  of  the  same  order 
Acted  as  priests. 

The  glimpses  which  one  may  get  of  the  nuraing 
methods  of  those  days  show  quaint  pictures  of 
good  practical  procediu-es.  Lipinska.  quoting  an 
old  writer,  thus  describes  the  management  of  a 
Datient:  "They  covered  her  warmly,  put  warm 
tricks  on  her  abdomen,   rubbed   her  feet   with 

Ltgtnih  of  tk^  JittnuutU  OnUrs.  t>)-  Un.  JomccoD.  cd.  of 
*.  P-  43. 
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vin^ar  and  salt,  cooled  her  head  with  rose-watw, 
and  when  she  perspired  covered  her  with  a 
Then  she  had  a  rice-water  broth  to  which  milk 
almonds  was  added,   then    sugar  of   violets 
assist  digestion  and  a  pomine  tit:  grenade  to  f; 
her    mouth."'     And     Eckenstein    quotes    i 
similar  sources; 

Often  change  their  beds  and  clothes,  give 
medicines,  lay  to  them  plaisters,  and  minister  to 
meat  and  drink,  fire  and  water,  and  all  other 
saries  night  and  day,  as  need  requires  alter  the  cc 
of  the  physicianB,  and  precept  of  the  sovereiRn; 
not  be  sqeamish  in  washing  and  wiping  them 
avoiding  them/  be  not  angry  nor  hasty,  nor 
patient  though  one  have  the  vomit,  another  th( 
another  llic  frenzy,  and  now  sings,  now  cries.'' 
laught,  now  weeps,  now  chides,  now  is  fright 
now  is  wroth,  now  well  apayde.  for  there  be 
sickness  vexing  the  sick  so  greatly  and  provol 
them  to  ire  that  the  matter  drawn  up  to  the ' 
alienates  the  mind.  And  therefore  those  in  at 
dance  should  have  much  patienie  with  tliem, 
thereby  they  may  secure  an  everlasting  crown.* 

Abelard's  instnicticms  for  the  convent  over ' 
JleloL-u;  presided  in  the  twelfth  century  in( 
the  followinR  references  to  nursing  and  medic 

Let  the  inlirmaria  look  after  the  sick  ..  .  ;  wha 
their  infirmity  requires,  whether  in  food,  baths. 

'  La  McdKineel  las  RtligUmes  du  Moyen  Agr.  "by  MtU 
Lipinska,   M-D..  in   La  France   MtdieaU.   JuitUt    >$, 
|>.  2bt.  in  lootikuic. 

'  Eck«nat«in.  op.  eU.,  pp.  393-394- 
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anything  else,  is  to  be  given  them.  .  .  ,  There 
cnust  always  be  some  one  on  duty  to  give  aid  when 
required,  and  the  place  must  be  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  in  sickness.  Drugs  must  also  be 
got  if  necessary,  and  this  will  be  done  more  easily 
if  the  presiding  Sister  is  not  without  medical  know- 
ledge. It  is  she  also  who  must  look  after  those  who 
are  bled,  and  some  sister  should  be  skilful  in  vene- 
lection,  that  it  may  not  be  required  for  a  man  to 
come  in  for  this  purpose. 

tit  is  not,  however,  believed  that  the  nuns  under 
eloise  practised  nursing  except    in  their  own 
,nivate  infirmary,  as  their  rule  was  a  strict  one 
and  kept  them  secluded. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  the  names  of  individuals, 

sometimes  of   royal  and   sometimes  of    humble 

origin,  are  prominent  in  the  records  of  hospital 

nursing  ser\-ice,  and  besides  the  more  systema- 

tised  work  of  the  religious  orders  the  custom  of 

volunteer  visiting  nursing  in  hospitals,  as  practised 

in  apostolic  times — or,  if  we  recall  the  charitable 

kings  of  India,  of  e%-en  more  remote  origin — was 

consiilered  useful  and  praiseworthy.     One  of  the 

earliest  instances  of  this  kind  is  that  recorded  of 

the  Empress  Flaccilla,  the  wife  of    Theodosius 

the  Great,  who  went  daily  to  the  hospitals  con- 

nectefl  with  the  churches,  where,  we  are  told,  she 

washed   and   dressed   the  sick,  made   their  beds, 

prepared   food   for  them,   and   fed    them   herself, 

ind  performed  every  duty  of  a  faithful  nurse  and 

k^rvant.     Some  writers  have  even   said    (though 
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we  hold  this  statement  doubtful)  that  she  scrubb 
the  floors.  When  remonstrated  with  for  dai 
this  menial  work  she  made  reply  that,  wh 
the  Emperor  might  give  his  gold,  she  would  ^ 
her  services.  Similar  SLTvice  is  given  to-day 
ihe  Italian  hospitals,  where,  in  alBliation  with  1 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  volunteers  from 
ranks  of  life,  nobles  and  princes  as  well  as  pi 
citizens,  still  take  their  turns  in  going  to 
hospitals,  where  they  bathe  and  dress  patici 
cut  their  hair  and  nails,  and  perform  all  kim^ 
practical  rluties.  M 

An  important  early  community,  in  which  nl 
attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
firm,  was  that  at  Aries,  founded  in  543  a.d..  wli 
Cesaria  and  her  brother  Cesarius  presided 
spectively  over  monasteries  for  women  and  m 
Cc-sarius,  a  saintly  man,  had  been  placed  in  cha 
of  the  mon.-istery,  which  had  not,  as  it  appei 
been  of  much  imporUince  before  his  day. 
devoted  himself  with  great  ability  and  energy 
enlaripng  and  adding  to  it.  His  first  care  was 
build  a  large  hospice,  where  the  poor  ini| 
receive  every  care  that  their  condition  demand' 
and  to  create  a  monastery  for  women,  where 
sister  Cesaria  took  charge  of  two  hundred  nu 
Ccsarius  drew  up  the  rule  for  them,  the  first  0 
probably,  drawn  up  for  a  Western  community 
women. '  A  strict  communism  was  practised  b 
The  members  renounced  private  property, 

'  Biog.  UnivtTtiUr.  Michaud.  art.  "  C6sur«.** 
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its  were  kept.     The  nuns  practised  miisic. 
in    choir,    studied    reading    and    ■writing, 
tied  manuscripts,  performed   all  the  domestic 
ies  of    cooking  and  cleaning,   weaving    and 
ling,  and  tended  the  sick  in  the  hospice.     The 
(does  not  appear  to  have  been  unduly  restrictwl. 
were  not  jjennitted  to  lake  penuanenC 
before  the  fortieth  year,  and  women  from 
religious    houses    might    be    received   and 
Cntned. 

prominent  figure  in  early  musing  n'as.Bad*^ 
friend  of  Cesaria  junior,  and  one  of  the 
women  known  to  have  ruled  supreme  over 
French  convent,'  for  the  community  of  Aries 
been  under  the  final  authority  of  Ccsarius. 
Jegunde.  from  every  point  of  view  a  notable 
heroic  figure,  the  daughter  of  a  Thuringian 
and  a  descendant  of  Theodoric.  is  described 
woman  of  forceful  character  and  brilliant 
Jlect.     Her    marriage    with    King    Clothacar 
compulsory  and  unhappy.      True,  it  is  re- 
jed  that  she  neglected  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
en.  keeping  the    king  waiting  for  his  meals 
she  conversed  with  learned  men  who  caiiie 
;  court,  but  as  he  had  seven  wives,  of  whom 
tcame  fifth  in  order,  these  duties  could  not  have 
very  sacred.     He  was  made  of  coarse  clay, 
cruel  and  licentious  prince."*  and  she  was 


Edcmstctu.  op.  Hi.,  p.  $■ 
'     -  Julia    Kav«iwgb.    H'tfmtn    cj  CkristioHity,   D.   AppletOA 
Nrw  Votk.  1851.  p.  S9. 
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vastly  his  superior  in  mind  and  capacities.  Sbc 
'  finally  left  him  and  fled  to  Noyon,  pursued 
hiT  husband's  vassals  cvcii  into  the  church,  w1 
she  took  refuge.  She  demanded  to  be  recei' 
under  tho  protection  of  the  Church,  and  Medardi 
consecrated  her  a  deaconpss.  She  then  v 
the  convent  of  Aries  to  see  the  arrangement 
life  and  occupation.  On  her  estate  near  Poiti 
she  founded  a  great  settlement,  where  the  ho 
of  nuns  numbcreri  about  two  hundred.  She 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  nursing,  and  ev 
while  in  her  husband's  palace  it  had  Iwen  her 
solation  to  give  her  apartments  for  the  us^-  •  f  li; 
sick  poor,  whom  she  loved  to  serve  with  her  ^lu 
hands.  There  she  had  taken  in  the  lepen 
washed  them  and  waited  on  them  and  made  thee 
at  home.'  (No  doubt  this  must  have  been  i 
constant  source  of  irritati<jn  to  her  husband 
Now  in  her  convent  of  St.  Croix  she  built  "  gardens, 
baths,  porticoes,  galleriL-s,  and  a  church."  Th( 
baths  are  especially  noticeable,  for  with  the  fal 
trf  the  Roman  Empire  they  had  almost  disappears 
from  medieval  life.  Radegunde's  biograpbw 
Fortunatus,  says  Eckenstein.  describes hernurtiilj 
how  she  "  shrank  from  no  disease  not  evei 
leprosy."  Beside  the  care  of  the  sick,  her  com: 
munity  "read  the  Scriptures"  and  studied  andCD 
HtL-ratiiiv,  transcribed  maiius<.'ripts,  and  works 
at  dramatic  performances,  the  germ  of  the  Mystaj 
plays   of    the    Middle    Ages.     Radegunde.  M  I 

■  Kavanagh,    of    cit .   p.    jg. 
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,■&}  princess,  kept  up  her  interest  in  public 
She  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  olteii 
ened  as  a  peacemaker  in  the  quarrels  of 
She  lived  in  her  convent  as  a  simple 
r,  ha\'ing  placed  another  nun.  Agnes,  in 
as  abbess;  but,  although  she  devoted 
If  incessantly  to  the  most  Laborious  duties, 
whole  community  regarded  her  as  the  head 
centre,  and  her  death,  in  587,  was  bitterly  > 
led.i 
Another  f anxnis  convent  was  that  of  1  lohenburg. 
Alsace,  where  a  long  succession  of  intellectual, 
ry.  and  charitable  abbesses  ruled  and  ex- 
led  hospilaUty  to  ail  comers,  the  sick  and  the 
Here  Odilia.  the  firet  abbess,  whttse  sway 
Extended  ihrougii  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
intury.  built  a  hosfntum  half-way  down  the 
nil  to  accommodate  travellers  and  patients ; 
md  more  than  three  centuries  later  the  cclcbratetl 
[Herrade,  who  was  abl>ess  in  1167.  and  who  wrote 
i  work  in  Latin  called  the  Cianlcn  of  [Might, 
which  she  collected  in  brief  all  the  history  and 
tific  knowledijc  of  the  day,  built,  in  1181. 
second  and  kirger  hospice  at  the  foot  of 
hill.''  ^t  the  magnifict-nt  double  monas- 
of  Fontevrault.  already  spoken  of.  there 
have   been   an   extensive  nursing  service, 

Tkf  Uonkt  ol  the  IIVjJ,  from  Si.  Bmrdkt  to  Si.  Btrmard, 
nulnnticrt.  Juhn  C.  Nimnio,  Loitilun,  iSq«,  vd).  ii..  p|t. 
■IT*. 
■  WetMT  Mnd  W*tu'f  Kirchfmlnikim.  art.,  "Hobenbtirg-" 
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for   neither  the  lepers   nor  the    helpless  ii 
refused.*  I 

This  vast  community,  where  women  1 
supreme  sway,  also  made  the  refomiatioo 
fallen  women  an  object  of  special  care.  Fl 
the  earliest  days  the  care  of  the  lepers  had  b 
the  chief  thought  of  tender-hearted  pcia 
Nor  did  the  Christians  alone  feel  this  sympat 
for  in  the  third  century  there  is  record  of  a  Jefl 
rabbi  who  devoted  his  life  to  these  unforttxaa 
living  \vith  them  and  teaching  their  children. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  the  women  of  the  « 
centuries  whose  records  have  been  preser 
was  Hildegarde,*  called  the  "Prophetess." 
"Sibyl  of  the  Rhine,"  whose  chief  imports 
from  a  less  credulous  modem  standpoint  is 
unique  position  as  a  teacher  of  medicine, 
in  1098.  atBuckelheim  ciislle.  near  Kreuznad 
noble  family,  Hildegarde  was  a  delicate  chil* 
extraordinary  mental  qualities.  In  her  eig 
year  she  was  brought  by  her  parents  to  the  com 
Disibodenberg  (so  called  because  the  holy 
bodus  from  Ireland  had  made  his  abiding<p 
there  after  he  had  wandered  to  Gennany  on 

'  Eckcnsttiiii.  op.  cii.,  p.   ig*. 

'  The  ch'xci  work  consulted  ia  Das  Ltbm  uud  Wt 
4tT  heUigrn  lUldrgordit,  by  J.  Ph.  Schmebels.  HvnJn. 
bourn.  'Syq. 

Schnirlxr in  bows  ills  work  mainly  on  thnlMngrapliicvvi 
by  tiff  monks  TliMidoric  and  Gottfri«J  *lu-t  HildegKrxfe'i 
■tory  vi  her  life  and  pretcrvcd  in  tho  Ada  Sancl.  Boll 
ttmbtr  17. 
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lion  to  convert  the  heathen),  to  be  reared  by 

.tta.  a  pious  dame  of  birth.    After  ^'lltta'l 

ith  Hildegarde,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  beuamo 

head  of  the  convent,  a  double  one  under  the 

of  an  abbot.     Her  mental  force  and  distinc- 

gave  her  a  natural  supremacy  over  all  who 

le  in  contact  with  her,  and  so  unusual  was  her 

■Ilectual  aomieii  and  so  lofty  her  soul  that  she 

early  regarded  as  a  prophetess.     She  herself 

mted    for    very    extraordinary    intellectual 

by  ascribing  them  to  a  kind  of  revelation 

jch  was  vouchsafed  to  her  frequently,  in  some 

itic  or  clear-seeing  state,  not  in  the  least  akin 

trance  or  ecstasy,  for  of  the  latter  there  is  no 

whatever  in  her  biographies.     After  ten 

eleven  years  spent  in  the  double  monastery. 

;arde  severed  herself  from  it,  and  moved  to 

irtsberg,  where,  as  the  abbess  of  her  own 

lunity,  she  was  absolutely  independent,  and 

she  gathered  .ibout  her  a  large  group  of 

of  noble  family.     As  this  community  grew 

founded  the  convent  of  Eibingen  as  a  branch 

DiiruiK  her  long  life  of  eighty-one  years 

.rde  becante  pos-sessed  of  an  amount  and 

of  knowledge  which  may  well  have  seemed 

ilous  and  was.  in  fact,  so  explained.     This 

'ledge    embraced    medical    science,    nursing, 

science,  or  nature-study.  wHth  a  spiritual 

"US  philoEOphy  of  majestic  proportions. 

...  ...  this,  her  acquaintance  with  the  minutest 

<tetaiU  of  the  political  life  of  the  age,  the  ten- 
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dencies  of  dynasties,  and  the  ambitions  of  priacei 
and  potentates  was  searching  and  exact,  so  that 
she  was  competent  to  point  out  danger,  to  wain, 
menace,  and  foretell  with  unerring  judgment 
what  would  happen.  She  foretold  the  downfafl 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  disasters  of  the^ 
papacy,  and  the  approach  of  the  Reformation, 
and  did  not  fear  to  speak  in  terms  of  dominance 
to  Frederick  Barbarossa  himself.  It  is  little 
wonder  that,  tmiting  such  inteltectiial  qualities 
with  an  equally  noble  and  commanding  charac- 
ter and  merciful,  tender  nature,  Hildegarde  should 
have  been  revered,  beloved,  and  looked  up  to 
as  an  inspired  being,  not  only  by  the  many 
invalids  who  came  to  her  for  cure  and  the  stream 
of  pilgrims  who  came  for  counsel  and  advice,  but 
also  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world — prelates, 
kings,  and  princes — with  whom  she  had  sudi  a 
remarkable  correspondence.  Hildegarde's  letters 
are  the  monument  to  her  social  pre-eminence;  her 
books,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  testify 
to  her  learning  and  originality  of  thought.  She 
was  also  musical,  and  has  left  a  number  of  hymns 
set  to  musical  forms  of  her  own  composition. 

But  Hildegarde's  greatest  claim  to  the  adnura- 
tion  of  a  modem  and  non-transcendental  age  is  her  , 
knowledge  of  medicine.  She  is  more  conspicuous  1 
as  a  physician  than  as  a  nurse,  though  she  com- 
bined the  arts  of  both.  Modem  physicians  have 
not  failed  to  study  the  scientific  attainments  of 
Hildegarde  with  frank  attention  and  serious  in- 
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lereet.     She  wrote  two  medical  books:  one,  the 

Liber     Simplicis     Msdicina,    called     also     the 

Pkysi(a.  and     which    she    herseU    spoke    of    as 

Ihc    "liber  subtilitatum   de    diversis  creaturis." 

and    the  other    the   Liber  Composita:  Medicina; 

paling  with  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  c\ire  of 

jdiaease.     Herein  is  "much  regarding  the  nature 

Jibf  man,  of  the  elements,  and  of   the  different 

created  orders  and  of  how  to  be  useful  to  these. " 

"  In  these  two  books  of  medicine  Hildegarde 

Itacrs  and  expoimds  the  mysterious  meanings  of 

marvels  and  the  secrets  of  nature  in  such  a 

that  a   woman   could    not   possibly    know 

things  except  thrmigh  the  Holy  Spirit, "    So 

itc  the  ancient  comtncnlators,  t>nf  of  whom 

the  book  of  simple  medicine  "good"  and 

wonderful":  the  other  "a  distinguished 

k. "     Reuss.   a  critic  of  later  times,  wrote; 

Inch  was  known  to  her  that  the  other  ^Tilers 

the  Middle  Ages  were  ignwant  of  and  that 

eyed  investigators  of  our  time  have  found 

and  brought  to  light  as  new  discoveries." 

work   of     Hildegarde.    Liber    Operum 

'ids    Uominis  deals   with  anatomical  and 

iysiok)gical  subjects.     M^lanie  Lipinska.  a  bril- 

woman    physician    of    the  present    time, 

of  Hildegarde  >  places  her  first  among  all 

monastic  women  who  practised  medicine  in  the 

le  Ages,  and  also  emphasises  her  superiority 

in  knowledge  over  all    of   her  contemporaries. 

■  Op.  tit.,  pp.  i6(-)M. 
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She  points  out   that    Hildegarde  {oretold  auto 
infection,  and  almost  seemed   to  foretell  or  w 
comprehend  the  circulation  of  the  Wood,  that 
she  reganied  air  as  a  food ;  that  she  recognised  ^ 
the  brain  as  the  regulator  of  all  the  vital  pro-  j 
cesses  and  as  the  centre  of  life,  and  understood] 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  and  mairowj 
on   the  process  of  development.     "  In   short,  s| 
profound  intellect,  reflecting  on  all  subjects  witij 
the  intuition  of  genius,  full  of  experience, 
bracing  the  whole  science  of  her  time :  so  does  ; 
appear  in  her  first  medical  work." 

The  "liber  subtiHtatum"  is,  says  Dr.  Rcuss,' 
"  the   most  valuable  record  of  German   natural  j 
science   and    medical   knowledge  in    the   MidiJIel 
Agt's,  scientifically    considered. "      He    considers  ] 
that  many  of  the  ideas  of  natural  philosophyi 
observations  in  zo61ogy  and  botany,  and  phanni-l 
cological  discoveries  of  modem  times  are  detailed] 
or  suggested  in  the  "hber  subtilitatum. "     ReuS,1 
himself  half  scientific  and  half  mystical,  calls  \\ 
"  a  German  national  work, — a  codex  of 
natural  and  medical  science,  of  German  clois 
and  folk  medicine.    .   .   of    highest  value. 
No   less  precious  is    it  as  a  history  of  mc 
mythology.    ;ind    economics."      He  explains 
intellectual  achievements  as  having  been  possiblj 
"not  by  mtians  of  the  senses  nor  yet  in  somns 
bulistic  ecstasy,  but  through  inner  illuminatic 
of  the  understanding  and  divine  revelation. 
'  Quoted  by  Schmelxcis.  p.  joa. 
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Urns  only.'*  he  says,  "is  th*  keen  vision  of 
the  saint  explicable,  which,  towering  far  abo\'G 
the  scientific  standpoint  of  that  day.  enabled 
her  to  penetrate  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature 
knd  to  frame  siich  a  deeply  reflective,  mystic, 
Bpeculalivc,  and  comiJanttivu  explanation  of  the 
pife  of  the  plant  and  animal  world. "  Tlie  modem 
bund,  however,  would  hardly  conjecture  that 
hildegarde's  knowledge  was  not  based  on  the 
mdcnce  of  the  senses.  But  how  did  she  gain 
Ihis  knowledge?  It  is  supposerl  (from  incidental 
jttid  extremely  brief  references  in  her  writings) 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  was  a  feature  of  the 
convent  life  both  at  Disibodcnberg  an<l  on  the 
Rupcrtsberg.  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
i»  true,  as  such  duties  were  common  lo  all  mon- 
■■■•fT-z^'i.  No  account  of  nursing  work  as  such, 
lt,  and  no  special  mention  of  the  care  of 
.the  Sick  are  to  be  found  in  her  biographies  (founded 
iWi  her  autobiography)  save  here  and  there 
Ipkising  allusions  to  wonderfid  cures,  and  to  the 
[ihirabcre  of  infirm  who  came  to  her  for  adWce  and 
*natment.  Nor  does  Schmelzeis  give  attention  in 
his  ample  volume  to  nursing  as  such.'  Lipinska, 
'(uoting  Rcuss,  merely  says:  "She  had  in  so  high 
ft  degree  the  art  of  curing  that  no  ill  person  came 
tp  her  who  did  not  recover  health."     Wherever 


•  fnl^xtlnltmiV  Ehi'j*.  (nrt..  ".N'ursing")  the  statement  is 
njdc  that  ![ild«f&nle  foun<I«d  a  "  tralninK  Kliool  (or 
lurMs  "  (or  KTvice  m  lh«  hiApitaU.  I>ut  this  would  appear 
D  be  loo  ntodcni  an  i-lwi  lo  bo  Accctiid  literally. 
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there  are  l^ends  of  iiiiraciilnus  cures  therr  I 
always  been  some  dislinguishctl  success  in  prac 
cal  trcjitment,  some  indivklual  gifted  with  kncj 
ledge  of  medicine  and  nursing.     Hence  it  mayj 
reasonably  concluded  that  Hildegai^e  gained 
medical     knowledge    not    transcendcntaUy, 
from  the  observation  and  management  of  pati' 
and  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  she 
detached  herself  from  Disibodenberg  and  the 
of   the  abbot  for  the  purpose  of  having  con^ 
lilierty  of  intellect  and  of  time  to  devote  h«) 
In  research.     She  has  rucordecl   the  widespr* 
and  persistent  opposition  that  she  encouniei 
in  talcing  this  step,  and  the  malicious  wbisji 
that  went  about,     "  How    is  it   that   so  m 
secret  things  are  revealed  t<]  this  silly  and  untaufl 
woman,  when  there  are  plenty  of  wise  and  zeak 
men?"     "Many,"  added  Hildcgarde,  "wonde 
whether  my  revelations  came  from  God,  or  w 
seductions  of  evil  shades. "     Besides  popular  m 
tcrinj^.'S    there    was    much    opposition    fnim   ' 
monks,  who  wisheri  to  keep  so  distinguishM 
member  to  reflect  glory  on  their  own  othen 
insignificant   community,   and    from  the  cho 
dignitaries,    but    all     finally    yielded    Iwfore 
reiterated  declaration  that  she  was  inspired 
the  divine  will.     Schmelzeis.  who  accepts  ui 
servedly    the   theory   of    supernatural    f^idai 
relates,  with  great  minuteness  the  care  and  j 
sistency  with   wiiich  she   freetl    herself   cntii 
from  the  control  of  the  abbot  of  Disihodenb 
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>id  carefully  explains  and  justifies  her  whole 
ttitude  in  this  bold  emancipatory  action,  on  the 
,d  of  the  great  purposes  divinely  held  in 
for  her.  as  proved  by  her  subsequent  career 
eminence  as  a  moral  teacher,  adviser,  and 
Ic. 
Hildegarde's  medical  works  were  written  be- 
ween  1151  and  1159,  when  she  was  nearly  sixty 
old.  In  a  recent  publi«ition  3  German 
ysician  has  examined  thcni  with  considerable 
luteness  of  detail.'  tniiislating  and  tninscribinj; 
them  copiously.  The  list  of  subjects  which 
deals  with  is  indeed  amfiztng,  and  includes 
whole  ranRC  of  sexual  physiology  as  well  as 
icine  and  hygiene.  Perliaps  it  was  because 
starttingly  scientific  character  of  her  medical 
that  they  were  not  included  in  the  list  of 
igs  nia<le  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church, 
this  may,  loo.  have  b^  the  reason  why 
legarde.  thoujjh  revered  and  celebrated  as  a 
wa.s  never  oflicially  canonised.  She  is. 
vxT,  enrolled  as  a  saint*  in  the  Alartyrologium 
'FomanuM.  Hildegarde's  religious  writings  arc 
equally  remarkable,  hut  with  these,  and  her 
jtHirneys,  on  which  she  publicly  i>reached  ami 
taught,  our  subject  docs  not  permit  us  to  concern 
kireelves-     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  there 


•  Dr  phil  Pkul  Kaiwf.  Dit  Sdmft.drr  Afblitiin  HiUtgant 
ta    TIttrapmt.  SItmatiheju.    Bwlin.  Jun^-Dw .    iwj. 

* Atit^mcittr  D*utukr  Bia^raf^it.in.,  "Hildegard."  ronden 
Undc  L«ipt>c,  iSSo- 
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may  appear,  what  v.  d.  Linde  says  has  not  ) 
been    written,    a   scientific    or    rational    life 
Hildegarde.' 

■  AUgtm.  Dtulschs  Biog.,  art.,  "  Hildegmrd." 
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THE  MtUTARY  XURSING  ORDERS 

NY  hUtory  of  the  Orders  of  Military  Hospi- 
talleis.  which  for  seven  centuries  held  tiic 
.tention  of  the  civilised  world  and  even  now 
before  us  in  splendid  and  soul-stirring  recol- 
,  of  rwcessity  must  include  some  account 
the  Crusades  which  gave  them  birth.  The 
^prcme  folly  of  the  Middle  Ages, "  some 
has  called  the  Crusades,  and  the  phrase  has 
into  common  use.  "For  myself."  says 
e,  "1  no  more  call  the  Crusades  folly  than 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  folly,  or  the  French 
ilution.  or  any  other  bursting  up  of  the  lava 
lies  in  nature  or  the  heart  of  mankind." 
all  climes,  in  all  ages  men  have  looked  upon 
places  as  sacred,  cither  because  of  events 
:h  have  taken  place  upon  the  spot  or  because 
ha\'c  been  there  enshrined;  and  whatever 
object,  whether  to  obtain  relief  of  mind. 
iy,  or  soul,  ihc  long  record  of  visits  and  pil- 
rimages  to  temples,  sepulchres,  and  other  holy 
laces,  stretches  hack  iinil  is  lost  in  the  dim 
istas  of  the  past.    The  temples  of  Greece  and 
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[       of  Mecca,  the  sacred  places  of  the  devout  Buddfc 

,       the  tombs  of  kings,  saints,  and  marl>TS.  havT 

been  the  scenes  of  pilgrimages  made  by  the  faitj 

or  suffering  souls  of  their  day.  and  it  is  easy  to 

how  dear  and  sacred  all  Christians  would  t| 

the  cave  hollowed  out  of  iJte  rocic  near  the  pi 

I       where  Christ  was  crucified,  and  where  His  bl 

I       was  afterwTirds  laid.     Soon  after  His  asccnsi 

wc  are  told,*   pilgrimages    to  Jcnisalem  bej 

With  scrip  and  staff  the  pilgrim  fared  forth  ooj 

L      long  and  painful  journey,  returning  if  all  w 

I      well  to  place  a  branch  of  the  sacred  pnltn  tree  o 

\       the  altar  of  his  church  in  proof  that  he  had  I 

filled  his  vow.      Women   undeitook   these  jrj 

.     neys  as  well  as  men.     Helena,  the  mother  of 

Emperor  Constantine  and  the  first  woman  to 

I  -^  to  Palestine,  won  the  admiration  of  early  wrfl 

f      for  the  "remarkable  courage  and    warm    d* 

tion"  with  which  she  made  the  pilgrimage  1 

f  built  her  church  at  Jerusalem,    Paula  followed ) 

and  the  result  of  her  pilgrimage  was  the  se 

,       of  hospitals  built  by  hei'  that  "  no  one  need  so 

I       for  lack  of  shelter  on  Ihc  road  where  Mary 

mother  of  Christ  had  no  refuge  but  a  stab) 

The  tide  of  pilgrims  finally  became  so  great  tl 

as  one  wi-iter  says,  the  journey   became  W 

might  be  tenned  a  fashionable  recTcation.  so  t 

as  early  as  the  fourth  century  certain   bish 

lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  growing  fash 

<  The  HiMry  t^  iheCnuatUi.  by-  Charles  Milta.  Longni 
London,  i$i8.  vol.  i..  p.  3. 
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jd  waroed  the  women  more  esp<xnally  of  its 
rils-  The  love  of  pilgrimages.  Mills  tdls  us, 
IS  nourished  by  a  circumstant-e  luiving  no 
iparcnt  connecticm  with  a  spirit  of  devotion. 
ie  constant  intercourse  which  France  had  for 
Miy  years  maintained  with  Greece  then  extended 
I  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
mmercc  and  religion  so  joined  hands  that  the 
l»ly  traveller  and  worldly  merchant  were  often 
kited  in  the  same  person,  and  the  hospitals  which 

rity  had  founded  for  the  faltering  pilgrim  on 
road  to  Jerusalem  were  the  resting  places  of 
caravans."'  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
■ther  incentive  lo  the  making  of  pilgrimages  in 
profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  relics 
Kted  with  miraculous  properties;  particularly 
fragments  of  holy  wood  said  to  be  portions 
I  the  true  cross,  concerning  which  Erasmus  was 
tmnpted  to  say.  "  If  the  fragments  of  the  cross 
mt  collected  enough  would  be  found  for  the 
fnlding  of  a  ship."  /Meanwhile  the  holy  city  of 
irasalem  became  the  scene  of  increasing  con- 
dition and  warfare.  At  first  the  conquering 
■gans  Iniitt  teiiiplt«  to  Venus  and  Jove  over  the 
wst  sacreil  places.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
ross  triumphed  and  Christian  churches  replaced 
Ie  heathen  temples.  In  the  se\'cnth  century 
tee  ihe  Star  of  Islam,  and  the  mighty  Mahomet 
^  sway  until  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  from 
ic  North  ended  in  making  tliese  fierce  Ixirbarians 

■  MUli:   Tkf  Uiitory  of  ihr  Cnnadtt,  rot.  i..  p.  la. 
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the  masters  of  Palestine.     Throughout  the  eq 
centuries  the  pUices  so  venerated  by  Chrisn 
had  been  open  to  pilgrims  of  every  land.  I 
India    to   Britannia,    and    few   restrictions  \ 
placed  upon  their  visits  beyond  the  exactio 
various  fees  and  taxes.     As  the  sword  of  Mabc 
took  the  place  of  eloquence  as  a  means  of  pr 
gating  his  religion,  the  difficulties  of  the  pilgi 
grew  into  dangers.     Safety  had  to  be  purch 
by  tribute  money,  and  violence  added  to  roM 
threatened  them  on  all  sides.     But  neither  I 
liculties  nor  dangers  stayed  their  progress,  | 
pilgrimages  went  on  increasing  imtil  the  preva^ 
tielief  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  en 
the  year  looo  carried  a  wave  of  religious  fen 
over  Europe  and  sent  Christians   in   thousi 
crowding  to  the  Holy  Land.     "The  roads  i 
covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex  and  of  c 
rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life  so  i 
as  they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  t 
Redeemer."'      Their  ill-lrealment  at  the 
of  the  infidels,  the  miseries  and  indignities 
they  suffered,  at  length   (about   1050  a.d.) 
certain  rich  merchants  of  Amalfi  to  establi; 
Jerusalem  two  hospitals  (one  for  each  sex) 
the  protection  of  St.  John  the  Almoner*  an' 
Mary  Magdalene.     Here,  says  Mills,  the.  "w 

'  Gibbon's  RomaH  Empirr,  vol,  yu.,  p.  175, 

•  Neither  the  Rvatigelin  nor  the  BaplUt,  but  k  C4 

Cypriot.  sumKnieU  the  Cbaritable.     iUUm't   Middle 

voL  i..  p.  54. 
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found  repose,  the  sick  were  healed  and 

poor  relieved.     .     .     .     Humanity  was  para- 

int  over  distinction  of  sects;  and   even  no 

Lunate  Mussulman  ever  supplicated  at  the 

vain."'    The  generous  and  lender  minis- 

of  the  attendants  aroused  a  widespread 

i.  and  we  are  told  that  alms  and  gifts  were 

from  all  quartcR;  to  defray  their  cx|K'nses, 

fresh  service  was  constantly  offered    by 

pilgrims  who.  Instead  of  returning  to  their 

stayed    to    devote    themselves    10    the 

lereis  constantly  arri\'ing,  sick  or  destitute, 

the    West.     "Those    whom    robbt-rs    had 

ered  were  reclolhed ;  those  whom  disease  had 

lied  were  tended  with  skill  and  tendeniess; 

those  who  died  were  buried  with  Christian 

This  hospital    of  the    Almoner   Wius  Ihe^- 

of    the  illustrious  fraternity  the    Knights 

itallers  o(  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Rhofles, 

f  Malta,  who  for  sc\'cn  centuries  continued 

the  sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom  in 

lim  war, "  *  and  whose  achievements  "  shed 

tract-of  splendour  through  time. "  ' 

Christians  under  the  caliphs  had  undergone 


]]»,  Hiaofy  of  tht  Cnuadts.  vol.,  !.,  p.  14. 
kgkti  oi  Malta,  Suihcrlsnil.  p.  t^. 
spiiattaria.  p,  37.  There  must  bsve  bc«n  some  mrii«r 
■hmcnt,  (of  Vcrtot  spraks  of  Beniard.  a  Prcncli  monk, 
in  870  it.tt-  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jcni&aletn.  anJ  found 
"All  hiBpiial  for  iIm-  Ualinii.  and  in  the  samr  huiUF  a 
<:vOaa»\   bjr  the  citre  and  at  tli«  oxpeoK  of  Chftitr- 
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much  suffering  and  misery,  but  under  the  sav- 
age Turcomans  these  increased  a  thousand-fdd. 
Weary  pilgrims,  unable  to  pay  tribute,  "  perished 
at  the  very  gates  without  the  solace  of  ha^ni? 
seen  the  hallowed  crypt  which  they  had  joureeyed 
so  far  to  behold."'  Those  who  survived  the 
oppressions  and  cruelties  of  the  Turks  retumrf 
home  "ill,  weary,  and  pennyless,"*  bringing talts 
of  their  own  sufferings  and  of  the  sacrilege  inflicted 
upon  the  Holy  City;  and  the  story  of  their  woo 
gradually  aroused  in  the  Western  nations  » 
feeling  which  found  vent  later  in  the  Crusade.' 
"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  kindled  a  flaw 
throughout  Europe  which  oceans  of  blood  spilled 
through  se\-eral  centuries  of  ferocious  warfaie 
could  scarcely  extinguish.  At  the  name  of  Palet 
tine  every  Christian  warrior  grasped  his  laoce, 
and  the  idea  of  rescuing  the  Holy  City  from  tbti 
infidel  <logs,  and  of  avenging  the  sufferings  of  tw 
Christians,  aroused  at  last  a  storm  of  feeling  whidi 
grew  into  a  whirlwind  of  increasing  and  uncon- 
trollable action."  The  Cross  Iwre  all  before  it  and 
its  champions  grew  into  a  mighty  army.  ^Guided 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  they  swept  on,  one  hundred 
thousanil  fighting  men,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  able  to  Ix'ar  arms,  besides  priests,  monks. 
women,  anil  children.  The  disorderly,  undisci- 
plined mob.  called    by  Mills  an  "infernal  multi- 

'  Knights  I'f  Mixlia,  SutliiTlaiiil,  [>.  2.1. 

'  Milts,  l/islory  oj  Ihi'  I  riniiiirs.  vol.  i.,  p.  17, 

'  Knights  oj  Mtilli].  Ijiitlnrlaml,  jj,  34, 
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ude,"  penshed  miserably  at  the  hands  of  the 
nfidels  before  ihey  had  rescued  a  single  city. 

graver    and    nobler    brethren "    who 

.■ed  ihem  under  Gixifrey  de  Bi^uilloii  were 

who  made  the  name  of  Cnisader  famous. - 

more  glorious  army  the  sun  never  beheld.     lis 

order  was  the  wonder  of  all  beholders. 

nxtvement  was  by  sound  of  trumpet,  the 

disonlcr  in  discipline  punished  severely — a 

school  for  all  the  details  of  a  soldier's  day. 

Brave,    piittcnt,   sober,  charitable    as   ever 

could     be,    were    those     gallant    warrior 

,'    whose    like     the    world    never    saw. " 

camp   presented    the  nirc  and    edifying 

ie  of   a  chaste  and    sober  soldiery;  and. 

ugh  not  free  from  the  common  disposition 

tolling  jKist  ages  at  the  e.\pense  of  the  present, 

confession    was    drawn    fioni    the    se\'ere!it 

that    IhtTO  Was  far  nwjre  virtue  among 

crusading   warriors   than    among    the    hosts 

Israel    in  olden   lime.     The  simplicity    and 

of  the  early  Church  were  renved.     So 

ionate  was  the  union  between  the  brother- 

that    all    things    were    held    in    common. 

generals  not  only  coimnaiided  ami  fought. 

it  watched,  and  ]jerfonnoi  the  most  humble 

les  of  the  camp:  so  that  the  ofTicer  and  soldier 

scarcely  to  Xk  distinguished.     Artificial  dis- 

ipline  was  nee«lless.  when  virtue  pervaded  every 

'  Puhrr  uws  ipiit^  other  adiKtives. 
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part  of  manners."'     This  brief  description  of 
crusaders    shows    the    type   of   men    who   lai 
became  the  knights  of  our  order  of  hospitalle 
Their  long  and  difficult  march  to  Jerusalem,  tl; 
batllfs,    victories,    and    defeats,    their   distr 
through    massacres,    conflagration,    famine, 
pestilence,  can  only  be  touched  on  here,  buti 
pleasant  and  refreshing  httle  glimpse  of  womeuf 
their  old  familiar  task  is  given  by  Mills:' 
Christians,  weary,   thirsty,  and   oppressed 
latwur  an<l  heat,  would  have  sunk  into  At 
if  the  women  of  the  camp  had  not  revived  tli 
courage,  and  brought  them  water  from  the ; 
The  combat  was  renewed  with  tenfold   ■-u^mrr" 
In  a  later  chapter  he  says  that  the  woiin.-ii  i"^ 
arms :   "  Nor  were  the  women  to  be    restr 
from  mingling  in  the  fight;  they  were  everywt 
to  be  seen  in  these  moments  of  peril  and  anx 
supporting  and  relieving  their  fainting  friends.] 
"  Disease,  that  jaithjul  companiott  of  uvi«J. 
envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the  sut 
heats,    the    unwholesome    foods,    and    the 
imprisonment  of  the  multitudes. "  *     And 
after  many  terrible  months  the  crusaders  stc 
at  last  victorious  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  with  a 
remnant  of  their  glorious  iu"niy.     Thus  began 
Holy  War  which  extended  over  many  centt 
and  was.  •'  for  continuance,  the  longest ;  for  moB 

'  Mills.  tliOory  of  ihr  CnmuUs,  vol. ).,  p.  ijS. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  t43. 

'  tbid..  p.  144. 

•Gibbon,  TKt  Rtmtaa  Etnpirr,  vol.  vii.,  p.  at^. 
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«nt,  tile  costliest;  for  bloodshed,  the  cruelest: 
-rr  the  most  pioiis;  for  true  intent,  the 
he  world  ever  saw."' 
en  in  1099  Oxlfrey  was  made  King  of^ 
tine,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  10  inspect 
ully  the  hospital  of  Si.  John  (no  longer  the 
ner,  but  the  Baptist) .  and  he  found  it  crowded 
h  woundeil  soldiere  who  loudly  extolled  the 
ne  attention  they  had  received.  Milla  speaks 
this  hospital  as  the  "great  cliarilable  establish- 
it  for  Christians  at  Jerusalem."  adding  that 
it  felt  cver>'  gale  of  llic  political  storm  which 
vulsed  Palestine  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh 
itury.  and  received  new  viROur  when  the  crusa- 
triumphed.  So  self-denying  were  the  ad- 
linistrators  of  this  charity,  that  the  bread  which 
ale  was  made  from  the  coarsest  flour  mixed 
bran,  while  that  given  to  the  sick  was  made  1 
the  purest  me.tl."'  The  admiration  excite^l 
the  devotion  of  the  brethren  who  were  caring 
the  sick  induced  several  crusaders  of  noble 
to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  join  them  in 
merciful  work,  and  Godfrey  was  so  grateful 
the  benefits  which  he  and  his  crusaders  had 
received  that  he  endowed  it  richly  with  lordships 
and  dei>endendes  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
His  example  was  followed  by  other  wealthy  and 

•  The  Hdy  War.  The*.  Pullw.  p.  »8, 
^VVettoi,  Kni^s  of  Malta,  p.  m,  vol.   i  .  "They  clothed 
P^fn  MKh  iiB  had  iH-un  »tri(>I>nl  by  mbbere:  there  the  stck 
W«fV  IKdtnl  with  care,  un-1  nvry  hiitJ  of  miurry  f^imtt  IM  titt 
tharily  >>/  thru  hotpitatlfrs  a  wtv  kinJ  of  nurey  to  riiint  il," 
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powerful  crusaders,  and  in  a  short  time,  we  an 
toM,  "the  Hospitiillers  had  the  revenues  of  a 
great  numtx;r  of  rich  manors,  buth  in  Europe  assm 
Asia,  at  their  commiind."'  Up  to  this  time  thn 
hospital  had  liccti  purely  secular  in  govemmentj 
under  the  administration  of  EelenJG*rard,  wbJ 
was  simply  entitled  "  Rector. "  A  female  brandl 
of  the  order  was  :is  old  as  the  men's,  for  the  card 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  made  women  necessaiyl 
from  the  very  first,  and  a  noble  Roman  ladyi 
called  Agnes  was  at  the  head  of  the  sist«rhoou 
which  served  the  hiispital  of  St.  Mary  Magdaleau 
Nor  were  the  females  separated,  as  nuns  (wtaA 
be«nne  the  case  afterwards) ,  b\it  joined  ^B 
knights  at  table  and  in  c}iiirch.  and  by  ^| 
couch  of  sickness,  and  attended  the  strangera  J 
their  own  sex.  Before  the  siege  of  R]iodes  thtfl 
Sisters  wore  a  red  robe  with  black  mantle,  a^| 
afterwarfis  all  black.*  WTien  the  order  was  BiH 
dispersed,  after  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  by  lIH 
infideb,  it  is  not  clear  what  became  of  the  Sist^fl 
of  St.  John,  but  they  were  subsequently  foundH 
Spain,  where  they  possessed  valuaUe  linds  ^| 
buildings.  They  aJso  reappeared  (luring  11^ 
thirteenth  century  in  Prance  i.i  the  hospital  4\ 
Beaulieu.  ^ 

Whether  the  acquisition  of  so  much  valuatfli 
property  made  it  desirable  to  alter  and  enlarge 
the  scheme  of  government,   or   wlietluT   Gcraril 

>  AckUvmittitf  of  the  Knif^U  0/  JtfoJlrtJ,  SuDterlutd.  p.  ^k. 
'  Halyot,  Lti  Onittt  XSjuaaiqitti,  vol,  iii.,  p>  ia&. 
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I'llApIl*]  lie  Heaulini.  avant  la  priic  de  Khodo 
UttyM,  Lm  Omrtt  MrmttltiMt,  «c,  nl.  iS^ 
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so  impressed  «Hth  the  iraportance  and 
sanctity  of  his  ofHce  that  he  \mhed  to  enhance  it, 
or  whether  pressure  from  higher  ecclesiastical 
sources  was  the  cause,  soon  after  the  Holy  City 
had  become  somewhat  tranquil  and  settled,  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  formed  a  religious  fraternity 
llormally  abjuring  the  world.'  and  dedicated 
lti)emsel\'cs  at  the  altar  as  the  servants  of  the 
[POor  and  of  Christ,  under  the  rule  of  St  Augus- 
W,'  The  brotherhood  assumed  a  regular  habit: 
«  black  robe,  having  a  white  linetr«cpss  of  eight 

F~"  "'5.  s>*mbolicaI  of  the  eight  Beatitudes,  em- 
cred  on  the  left  breast, — what  we  now  call 
LUK  Maltese  cross.  Fuller  in  describing  their 
press  said  they  wore  on  a  black  cloak  the  white 
Qtss  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  cross  crossed,  or 
I  crosses  together,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
'  wounds.  Jerusalem  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
j'tbeChristians.  and  the  story  of  the  victory  brought 
Buhitudcs  of  pilgrims  filled  with  religious  trans- 
[port  to  visit  the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred  places. 
^  before,  many  at  the  end  6(  their  journey  were 
Hnvom.  sick,  and  destitute,  and  the  Hospitallers 
round  steady  empk)ymcnl  in  rvheving  their  sad 
nonditions.  The  fame  of  the  benevolent  friars 
nread  abroad  and  they  are  described  us  "  fcedii^ 
laily  an  innumerable  multitude  of  poor,  attending 
o  the  sick,  and  comforting  the  dying,  consecrating 

'  Th^  Ordrr  &f  St.  JiAn  of  Jmtstilem.  John  TaaRe,  p.  as 5. 
:  HiiSotrt  lUi  Onint  Monostiqtut.  Rttiptitftt.tt  Mililairts, 
Mjrot.  Pant.  1714.  vol.  '^..p.j$. 
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their  days  to  deeds  of  mercy. " '     So  mdt 
was  the  gratitude  aroused,  and  so  many  were 
gifts,  that  it  was  said  there  was  scarcely  a  provinc 
in  which  the   House  uf  St,  John  did  not 
manorial  rights.     So  wealthy  and  extensiw 
the  order   finally   become  that   we  arc    told 
possessed    principalities,  cities,  and  villages 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  within  the  bounds 
Christendom  had   liens  on  no  less  than    i^.c 
manors.     Fuller  makes  a  caustic  and  charac 
istic   comment  on   the  order,  which    had 
solemn  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obcdiei 
"But  it  is  given,"  he  says,  "to  most  religk 
orders  to  be  clear  in  the  spring,  and  miry  in 
stream.     These    Hospitallers    afterwards 
wealth,  unlaced  thcnisclvcs  from  the  strictnea  ■ 
their  first  institution.     .     .     .     What  was 
t^dUmce  to  their  master,  but  rebellion  aj; 
the  patriarch  their  first  patron  ?  as  shall  be  sti 
hereafter.     What  was  their  poverty  but  a  cozen 
of  the  world,  whilst  their  order  sued  i«    fp 
pauperis,  and  yet  had  nineteen  thousand 
in  Christendom  belonging  unto  them?"' 
revenue,  says  Mills,   was  more  ample  than 
largest  demantJs  of  charity,  and  it  led  natura 
to  an  extension  of  their  wtwk.     More  and 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  reception  of 
grims,  and  for  the  brothers  who  served  them, 

>  Tsaffe,  p.  nS:    "  My  order  must  not  be  iTien,  but  saperior' 
to  men,"  wud  Gerard. 

•  Tlu  Holy  War.  Tho»-  Puller,  p.  s». 


me  tl*  rOtdre  dc  S.  Jon  ik  J<niulrni  ilu  monaueredt  Toulouse, 
^  habil  de  Chmr 
Halfat.  l-rt  Or4rn  tliraai^mH.  CM. 
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order  enlar:ged   its  sphere   by   establishing 

Icpcndcnl  hospitals  in  the  maritime  provinces  of 

It.'  West.     In  ihesc  not  only  were  sick  jjilgrims 

for,  but  guides  and  convoys  were  supplied, 

■nd    information   was  given  about  transport  by 

ips  and  caravans.    They  were  exempt  from  the 

yment  of  tithes  and  were  granted  many  privi- 

by  successive  occupants  of  the  papa)  chair.  In  / 

II  tS  the  father  and  virtual  founder  of  the  order,: 

the  peace-loving  and  charitable  Gerard,  dicd^and 

was  succeeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  man  of 

entirely  different  tyi>c.  bred  in  courts  and  camps, 

haughty    and    warlike.      Under    him    the    order 

changed  and  became  distinctly  military  in  charac- 

a  body  of  warrior  monks  who  cnnibined  the  V^ 
of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  with  Ihc 
ities  of  the  soldier:  "two  distinct  professionii, " 
Vcrtot    says,    "  seemingly    opposite   in    thei* 
natures."     He  adds  "Their  garb  was  plain  and 
modest ;  they  reser\'ed  magnificence  for  the  orna- 
ment of  tlieir  altars;  and  the  poor  pilgrim  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  frugality  of  their  tables.  They 
never  left  the  apartments  of  the  sick  but  to  give 
themselves  up  to  prayer,   or  to  lake  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross."  ' 
K  At  some  time  during  du  Puy's  administration^ 
Cr   about  twenty-five  or  more    years,  the    rules 
lif  the  hospital  of  St.  John   were  definitely  pro- 
mvilpated.  and  their  influence  on  subsequent  hos-^ 
pital  pianagCTDfOt -VBS  widespread  and  powerful. 

•  Venot.  *w  X'ti^kb  t/  y^^-  vol.  i.,  prcf«o«. 
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That  rule  especially  which  related  lo  the 
tion  of  patients  dominated  all  hospital  refft- 
lations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  repeated  wc 
for  word  in  most  <A  the  old  regulations  of 
Maisons-DicK.  Le  Grand  gives  it  as  [ollovt'sj 
"  When  the  patient  presents  himself  in  the  he 
designated  by  th-"  Muster  he  shall  be  received 
follows:  having  ttrst  confessed  his  sins  to  a  prie 
he  shall  receive  the  communion ;  then  he  shall 
put  to  bed.  and  there  he  shall  Ix^  treated  as 
noble  according  to  the  resources  of  the  hf 
and  every  day,  before  the  Brothers  go  to  their  on 
m«a!s.  Ihfy  shall  charitably  give  him  to  eat."* 
Le  Oraiitl  further  suggests  the  probability  tl 
this  was  a  formal  asseveration  of  the  custoii 
which  had  obtained  in  the  ancient  hospital  a^ 
conducted  by  the  men  of  Ainalfi,  and  therefo 
probably  dates  back  to  the  earliest  Christia 
centuries. 

The   hospitallers  were  now  divided  into  thr 
■'classes:  first,  the  knights,  men  of  patrician  birthl 
who  l«jrc  arms  and  monopolised  the  dignities  ofl 
the  order;  second,  the  priests,  who  attended  uj 
all  religious  duties  in  church,  camp,  and  hospital:] 
third,  the  serving  bruthurs  or  sfrjnts  (half-knights) , 
who  served  as  they  were  needed.     (The  word  J 
stefeus  seems  to  have  been  used  in  an  intcrcstic 
sense  in  ages  when  ideas  of  love  and  religion 

•  StalHts  d'H^uU-Oirs  *l  *i  Uproitriii :  retmril  Jr  i. . 
du  Xlleai  XlVr  Siitk;  puhM  pari j6oa  1.<-Grand.  I'- 
Pkwfd  W  PtU,  1901.     Introduction  pp.  ix.-x. 
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lixed.  and  Mills  calls  attention  to  the  phrases 

'■jeus    de    IHeu  an<i  serjeus   d'aniour  as    com- 

)n     in    old    authors,    and     to    Shakespeare's 

'afTectious  men  at  amis.")     When  not  engaged 

war  the  various  duties  of  the  hospital  occupied 

knights,  and  it  is  said  that  not  c\'en  the 

oi  Greece  were   more  zealous   than   the 

,  of  Palestine  in  healing  the  \voundcd  soldier 

id  pilgrim.     The  fame  of  these  warrior  monks 

fdled  all  Christendom,    and    the   youthful 

rivalry  of  Eurnijc  vied  with  each  other  in  the 

to  be  enrolled  under  the  White  Crora  banner.  • 

a    little  while,   we  are  told,    the  order  was 

led    with   t>oble  and    \'aliant   knights  from 

country,  and    the  members  were  divided 

ling   to  their   language   into   tangoes.      As 

order  grew  in  numbers  and  establishments,  it 

still  further  divided   into  seven   nations  or 

ics,  vtr..  Provence,  Auvcr^e,  France,  Italy, 

Germany,  and    England,     So  vast  did 

proiH'rty  of  the  order  finally  become  that  in 

ier  to  administer  it  properly  it  became  neces- 

to  di\-ide  it  up  into  Commandcries,   each 

vcm«l   by   a    member  of   the  order  entitled 

'Commander."     These  in  turn  were  divided  into 

ries,  uiu!er  the  direction  and  control   of  a 

*Gr.ind  Pri".'-."     Their  treasury  was  considered 

it-r  tlian  that  of  any  potentate  of  Europe,  and 

chief  of  the  order  came  to  be  considered  the 

[most  powerful  prince  of  the  East.     At  this  period 

•  TbA  baoMf  of  Si-  John  <nt4  a  wbiu  cron  oa  a  red  &eUI. 
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there  were  said  to  be  of  knights,  priests,  and  serv- 
ing brothers  not  less  than  30,000  in  number.' 
In  accordance  with  a  papal  edict  the  black  habit 
with  the  cowl  and  the  white  linen  cross  of  ei^ 
points  was  at  first  worn  by  all  hospitallers. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  white  croa 
upon  a  rctl  ground.  During  the  solemn  and 
impressive  ceremonies  with  which  a  knight  wai ; 
received  into  the  order,  the  black  robe  was  thrown 
over  him,  and  pointing  to  the  white  cross  the 
brethren  said :  "  We  wear  this  white  cross  as  a 
sign  of  purity.  Wear  it  also  within  thy  heart  as 
well  as  outwardly,  and  keep  it  without  soil  or 
stain.  The  eight  jioints  are  the  signs  of  the 
eight  beatitudes  which  thou  must  ever  presen'e, 
viz.:  I.  Spiritual  joy.  ^.  To  live  without  malice. 
3.  To  weei>  o\er  thy  sins.  4.  To  hxmible  thyself 
to  those  who  injure  thee.  5.  To  love  justice. 
6.  To  be  merciful.  7.  To  be  sincere  and  pure  of 
heart.     8.  To  suffer  persecution. "  '     The  form  of 

'  "At  this  period  there  was  not  a  potentate  in  Christendom 
who  had  not  some  Hospitallers  in  his  Council.  At  Plonnce; 
Pisa ,  and  Verona  they  had  magnificent  hospitals  and  churchei, 
and  the  sisters  of  the  order  were  esteemed  as  perfect  modell 
of  Christian  virtue.  It  is  told  of  Sister  Ub&ldina,  of  PM», 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  poor,  the  restorer  of  the  sick. 
the  comforter  ot  the  strieken-liearted ;  there  was  no  kind  ol 
misery  for  wliich  she  had  not  a  remedy  or  conBotation." 
Knights  <>j  Mallii.  Sutherland,  p.   io$. 

'  "  There  is  deliveretl  them:  i.  a  sword,  in  token  that  they 
must  be  valiant :  a.  with  a  cross  hilt — their  valour  must  defend 
religion:  j.  with  this  sword  they  are  struck  three  times  ow 
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vcmmcnt,   we  are  told,  was  "  aristocrattcai, " 
e  supreme  authority  being  vested  in  a  Coundl 

Knights,  of  which  the  Master  was  president, 
hatever  llie  form,  the  spirit  ainnmtin};  il  must 
ivc  been  high  and  noble,  for  all  writers  agree  in 
aising  their  austerity  of  life:  the  great  charity 
aich  was  as  much  a  feature  of  the  smaller  houses 

of  the  hospital  from  which  they  sprang;  the 
irity  of  their  lives,  which  we  are  told  was  "  no 
B  remarkable  than  their  disinterested   temper 

not  appropriating  an)lhing  to  themselves." 
odrew.  King  of  HunRar>'.  says  of  them:  "  Lodg- 
I  in  their  houses  I  have  seen  them  feed  every 
iy  an  innumerable  multitude  of  poor,  the  sick 
id  in  good  beds  and  treatcil  with  great  care, 
e  d>Tng  assisted  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
e  dead  burietl  with  proper  decency.  In  a 
»rcl.  the  Knights  of  St.  Juhn  are  employed 
(netimes  like  &Iary  in  contemplation,  and 
melimes  like  Martha  in  action."  '  \ 

About  this  time  (ttig  a.d.)  appeared  the  Red 
□as  Knighls,  or  Templars,  and  they  are  referred 

here  in  order  that  they  may  not  he  confused 


Boolden. 


to  Mach  them  patiently  to  mitcT  tor  Chritt^ 
tiey  nidtt  wipe  the  «wonI — their  life  must  be  undrfiled; 
[It  spun  ore  pat  on  them,  b«ciiiu«  they  are  to  *cum  weultb 
Jieir  heels;  6.  and  then  thcv  t^ke  a  taper  tn  their  hands. 
tbey  uc  to  lightm  others  by  iheif  exemplary  Uwti  j. 
•o  go  to  hear  mass^  where  we  kave  them." — Tht  Holy 

r.  Fuller,  p.  S3- 

Thr  MOitary  Rtliguntt  Ordtri  cj  A*  MiAS*  Agrt.  P.  C. 

>clllOUM.  p.  *A. 
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with  the  Order  ti  St.  John.  The  Templars  wen 
originally  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  guiding 
and  guarding  pilgrims  through  mountain  passa 
and  other  difficult  and  dangerous  places  on  tJie 
\vay  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  They  were  at  fiist 
a  voluntary  association  of  French  gentlemen  of 
noble  birth(  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  of  Italian 
origin),  but  later  took  the  usual  vows,  adopted 
a  habit,  and  established  a  headquarters  at  Jeru- 
salem near  the  temple,  hence  the  name — Tempiati. 
From  the  fact  that  these  first  founders  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pupils  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  to 
have  subsisted  several  years  upon  their  bounty. 
some  confusion  has  arisen  about  them.  They 
were  never  a  nursing  order.  Unlike  other  n- 
ligious  orders,  the  Templars  wore  their  beardi 
long.  Originally  they  wore  a  white  and  later  i 
black  habit  (the  white  being  a  symbol,  ofthf 
purity  of  their  lives  and  professions,  the  bladi 
iK'ing  later  assigned  to  the  inferior  officers),  witt 
a  red  cross  on  the  shoulders  to  remind  them  tha' 
they  must  l)c  R-ady  tci  shed  their  blood  in  defena 
of  the  t'aitli.  In  battle  their  banner,  half  blac! 
and  half  white,  called  Beauseanl,  was  designp 
In  show  that  though  fair  to  Christ's  friends  the 
wt-re  Mack  and  terrible  to  His  enemies.  The 
rose  to  great  power  and  dignity  and  will  be  remeir 
Ix-red  for  the  beauty  of  their  churches,  as  th 
hospitiillcrs  are  for  their  splendid  system  < 
hospitals.  In  their  later  years  their  great  povn 
and  wealth  became  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 
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Stin  another  order  of  knights  hospitiUers,  of 

origin,  was  formed  in  1191,  called  the 

e  Onlcn,  or  Teutonic  Knighti!.    Its  artual 

tion  liad  begun  sixty  ywirs  fiirUer.'  when 
merchant  from  Bremen  had  founded 

iial  dedicated  to  Mar>-  at  Jcrusidem  for 
pilgrims  of  his  own  country,  and  his  wife 
id  built  a  similar  one  for  women. 
The  nursing  stafTs  of  these  hnspiials  had  at 
at  been  aftilimed  wiUl  llic  onU-r  of  St.  John. 
Dd  as  the  work  and  nuniliers  gre\v,  and  a  com- 
mnity  <levelop©d  vowed  to  llw  service  of  the 
^  and  poor,  and  the  defence  of  holy  places, 
|ppe  Clement  III.  first  made  it  an  "independent 
nqiital  order;  and  linally.  in  1197,  when  a  \'ast 
iDCourse  of  knightly  warriors  were  at  Accon 
pi  military  feeling  ran  high,  the  brothcrhcKxI. 
'jtb  pomp  and  ceremony,  assumed  knightly 
{(lies  under  the  direction  of  a  Grand  Master, 
leir  first  hospital  w;is  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
Imsalcm  in  1187.  hut  was  revived  at  the  sio^jc 
I  Acre,  where  German  soldiers,  in  order  to  assist 
K  ack  and  tlie  woimded.  converted  thcii  tents, 
tdch  were  made  out  of  the  sails  of  ships,  into  a 
ropoiarii'  hmpital.  *  Members  of  tlie  Teutonic 
n^hU  Hospitallers  were  all  at  first  of  noble 
arily.  und  to  the  usual  monastic  vows  of  poverty. 
ftStity.  and  obedience  they  addetl  a  fourth  vow 
lairing  them  to  care  for  the  sick  and  defend  the 
th.     Over  their  black  habit  was  worn  a  white 

>  In  il)t.  arcordiiig  to  llcnog. 
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cloak  with  a  black  cross  embroidered  in  gold 
the  shouldtT.     They  were  divided  into    warri( 
nurses,  and  splritttat  Brothers.     They    adopt 
for  nursinp,   the  regulations  of  the   Kni^ts 
St.  Jnhn,  and  for  war  those  of  the  Templa 
Those  are  the  three  great  ordere   with  wl 
exploits    the    Middle   Ages   rang.     The    Kni| 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were 
first  a  purely  nursing  order,  and  later  bco 
military.       The    Knights     TemEliil^     were 
iUiiys  purely  military.      Tlie   Teutonic   Km 
from   the    first  lutd     both     nursing     and    1 
tary  duties.      Tliey    were    comparc<)    with 
mystic  living  creature  seen  by   Ezekiel,  ha 
the  faces  of  a  man  and  a  lion,  the  former  sig 
cant  of  their  charity  in  lending  the  sick,  theli 
of  the  bravery-  with  which  they  fought  the  eneo 
of  Christ.     They  became  very  strong  in  Germi 
and  spread  widely,  many  hospitals  being  g 
over  into  their  hands.     In  the    I7i3x  aotd 
centuries,   with  the  rise  of  the   middle  cla 
the  Teut<jnic  order  was  strongly  tinctured  ' 
democracy,  gaining  Uiereby  fresh  strength, 
incurring  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy,' 

Another  famous  knightly  order  was  that 
Knights  of  St.  Laz^is;  according  to  some 
rians  it  was  the  oldcft  of  all  the  orders  of  he 
lera  and  sprang  indirectly  from  the  great 

■  Weuer  und  Writ*,  art,  "  Dculschi;  Or.icn." 
'  OBrntlicht     KTaitkrHpflegfi    %m     MituUtlMr.     Dr. 
Poowl.  1900.  p.  8. 
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built  by  St.  Basil  in  370  at  Cesarea.  to  which  was 
itiiched  a  house  of  sepiinitiun  for  lepers.  There 
arc  even  legends  which  seek  to  trace  the  leper- 
•en-ing  ortler  back  to  tlic.vcr>'  days  of  Oirist 
and  of  the  Laxarus  who  was  the  brother  of  Mary 
id  Manila.  Father  Hclyot  discredits  these  Ic- 
;ds.  and  Creighton  shows  that  tliere  exist  no 
that  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha, 
had  leprosy,  but  that  a  mist  of  religious 
t  has  merged  the  mythical  lieggar 
of  tlie  parable  and  the  Lazanis  who 
raised  from  the  dead  into  one  composite 
,re.'  Helyot  dix^  not  even  agree  tltat  the 
of  St.  Lazarus  as  such  dates  as  far  back  as 
days  of  Basil,  but  he  mentions  Uie  belief  of 
who  hold  that  it  wa.s  established  under 
si's  rule,  to  serve  in  the  many  leper  hospices 
it  after  the  pattern  of  the  Basilias,  and  that 
'iras  appmvetl  by  Pope  Damasus.*  At  a  later 
institutions  similar  to  the  Basilias  were 
in  various  pUces  in  the  East,  and  one  of 
apparently  was  in  existence  at  Jerusalem 
the  lime  of  the  first  crusade.  The  buildings 
dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus,  the  patron  saint 
k-pere.  and  styled  Lazarettos, 
("hile  legend  thus  carries  its  origin  back  to  the 
century,  exact    data  only  begin  witli  the 

>  Hutory  n/  EptdtMiftiuRritoii,  ChM\i)»Cnightan,K.A.. 
J  1}  .  Cunbr,  Univ.  Ptw>.  F.[ii;UniJ.  Mu^UtlUn  &  Co..  New 
Tcrit    fSui.  lol  t.  pp.  79.80. 
'  ■  Hflvo4    vol  i .  p.  t$lt. 
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times  of  the  crusades.  The  order  received 
members  not  only  knights  who  had  shared  in 
wars  of  the  crusades  and  wlio  desired  to  de\' 
themselves  especially  to  the  care  of  lepers, 
also  tliose  who  h:iU  themselves  been  stric 
with  the  dread  disease.  There  were  two 
of  knights,  tlic  warriors,  and  the  hospi 
There  were  also  Sisters  of  the  order.  A  sui 
of  the  Lasarists  made  it  obligatory  upon  th' 
choose  a  Grand  Master  of  noble  family  wlw 
himself  a  leper,  and  this  curions  rule  was 
abrogated  in  12^%,  when,  all  lepers  of  noble 
having  jjerished  before  the  infidels.  Pope  Inni 
IV.  gave  permission  to  elect  a  non-leper  to 
post.  After  the  crusades,  the  order  a 
wiile  recoj^iition  and  prosperity  in  Europe, 
tian  princes  bestowed  la\*ish  gifts  upon  it, 
its  activity  was  immensely  accelerated  by 
bill  of  Pope  Clement  1\'..  which  decreed 
lepers  should  lie  compelled  to  enter  the  lazaretto 
The  kings  of  France  gave  the  order  ricJi 
sions  in  land,  and  assumed  the  privilege  of 
the  Grand  Master,  whose  seat  was  at  Boigny. 
In  1608  Henry  IV.  united  the  French  branch 
the  newly  organiscil  community  of  Our  l^ady 
Mount  Carmel.  Under  the  name  "  Knights 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  St.  Lazarus" 
the  old  regulations  of  the  I^azarists  disappeared, 
except  for  one  which  bound  them  to  the  special 
care  of  lepers;  but  the  gratlual  effaceThcnt  d 
leprosy  from  European  society  robbed  the  onier 
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if  all  that  was  typical  in  its  form,  and  at  the 
Kie  01  the  French  revolution  it  was  finally  sap- 
InsseH.  In  Italy  it  bad  a  similar  history.  In 
1490  Innocent  VIII.  had  declared  it  suppressed, 
md  issued  a  bvll  to  this  effect,  which  was  disre- 

I 

trded  in  Prance,  and  only  had  ihv  effect  of 
^^nding  the  order.  The  Italian  branch  A'as 
ttted  by  the  Pope  witJi  the  Knights  of  Malta 
le  request  of  the  latter,  to  whom  the  promi- 
oC  the  Lazarists  was  a  cause  of  jealousy. 
Iter  pope  undid  this  union,  and  the  order  of 
Lazarus  again  had  a  period  of  independent 
ice  until  Pope  Gregor>'  XIII.'s  time,  when 
iving  a  preference  for  the  order  of  St.  Maurice, 
Jgamated  th«  Lazarists  with  it  under  a  Grand 
of  his  own'^^oosing.  By  1830  the  corn- 
orders  had  ceased  to  exist. 
first  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Jerusalem 
a  plain  cross  on  their  mantle  (of  which  the 
fcolour  is  not  known),  with  four  arms  of  equal 
tength,  somewhat  flaring  at  the  ends.  The  French 
[^azarus  cross  was  an  eight-armed  golden  and 
[icen  or  purplish-red  cross  with  tiny  golden  lilies 
a  the  comers.  The  Italian  insignia  tviis  white 
ladgreen.*  Thcerablemof  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus 
as  in  recent  times  become  the  heritage  <rf  the 
(ttrman  Nurses'  Association.    The  name  lazaretto 

t  Das  Laaonukrna — uiti*r  Atitrichfn;  br  Sckavfter  Ch.  u. 
,.  in  UnUnn  LoHmiibviK,  Nov..  igafi.  No.  »i,  pp,  a,  j.  froio 
Ita  given  by  Herr  Prof.  LuUtmar,  DirwrtOT  of  the  Kmnsl- 
KftbttdutU  at  Pnokfort. 
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also  lost   its  original  significance  and    in 
was  appliftl  to  military  hospital  wards, 
through  some  sinister  association  of  ideas 
vcnercal  diseases. 

We  shall  now  return  to  tlie  Knights  Ho«il 
lers  of  St.  John.     All  tlirough  the  thirteenth 
tury  they  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  the  J 
Land,  and  diiipensed  to  Crusader  and  Mi 
alike,  when  sick  or  wounded,  tlie  tenderest 
As  for  their  hospitality,  it  was  of  so  geni 
kind  that  never  was  the  worn  or  weary  tra 
turned  from  their  door,  and  their  cxpen: 
this  account  were  among  their  heaviest, 
pitality. "  they  said, "  takes  the  highest  rank 
virtues.     It  includes  all  otliers. "'     At  the 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  last  Christian  sti 
hold  in  Palestine  w;is  Acre,  and  to  defend  it 
Hospitallers   and    Tgriplara    united    against 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  only  to  suffer  a  defeat  so  a 
ing  that  every  Templar  was  killed  and  but 
Hospitallers  escapH-'d.     This  little  remnant  d 
order  found  temporary  asylum    in  Cyprus,  j 
later,   gathering  their  forces  together,   capl 

■  "The  duties  of- hospitality  are  three:  to  defend  the 
going  and  coiniog:  lo  feed  and  lodge  him  when  vtU; 
to  cure  him  when  sick." — Th^  OnUr  vf  Ktiigfili  t>)  St 
JtritiaUm.  John  Ta&Se,  p.  149.  Itia  prohable  that  th» 
laliiy  of  the  Broihtre  waa  scnnrtinKs  taken  advuiiageoC 
later  times  they  found  it  necessary  u>  exclude  from  bq 
care  aMassma.  highway  robbrrs.  incpndiaTlc*,  sodoi 
(XHMpirators.  thiev<?s.  troilon.  poisoners,  debton,  fala 
tnont,  And  tacriLegious  punota. 


i!iill«ai«ii<<le*Clievil>Er>dcrUnirede  tiL  l.auriuiiuukijuiniii-me 


^; 
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the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  they  held  triumph- 
antly against  heavy  odds  for  two  hundred 
3'ears .  In  1522  they  were  finally  obliged  t  <  1 
surrender  to  Solynmn,  and  for  some  years  after 
the  Knights  were  without  a  headquarters,  though 
"they  still  owned  rich  possessions  in  every  country 
in  liurope.  In  1530  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
granted  to  them  the  isles  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Tripolis  with  all  their  fortresses  and  castles. 
The  first  became  their  stronghold,  and  the  closing 
scene  of  their  triumphs.  The  Knights  have  been 
Successively  known  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  but,  despite  the  diversity  in 
L^name,  there  was  never  any  change  in  the  order. 
fIThey  were  always  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  .  The 
fedty  of  Valetta  was  founded  by  their  Grand  M;is- 
Pter  La  Vallette,  and  so  magnificently  fortified  as 
■  to  command  still,  even  in  decay,  the  deepest 
;  admiration  and  interest.  At  Valetta  was  estab- 
iKshed  in  1575  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
jportant  of  the  many  hospitals  of  the  order.  The 
tHoly  Infirmary  of  Knights  of  St.  John  is  still 
-in  existence  and  remains  as  a  "  magnificent  monu- 
iment  of  architecture."  '     It  consists    of  a  great 

rup    of    buildings,    accommodating    from    700 
800  patients  and  containing  under  one  roof 
enormous  ward    500  feet    long,  34  feet  wide, 
and    30    feet    high,  and    various    smaller    wards. 

The   Regulations  oj  the  Old  Hospital  of  llu:  Knights  of  Si, 
W.,j,  by  W.  K.  Bedford,  i88a,  p.  ix. 
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oflfices,  and  kitchens,  etc.  Notwithstanding 
irregularities  and  later  additions  the  whole 
struction  is  considered  to  be  of  very  great 
tectural  beauty.  The  walls  are  thick  an. 
windows  small  and  high,  showing  how 
sunshine  wiis  \-aIued  in  those  days.  The 
ncss  of  the  large  ward  was  relieved  by  ta| 
and  pictures.  In  an  old  print  the  beds  are 
with  curtains  in  the  form  of  bell-tents,  whji 
may  assume  to  have  been  either  for  the 
of  securing  greater  privacy  or  of  keeping  1 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  A  peculiar  interest 
taches  itself  to  this  institution  because  on 
remarkable  splendourof  its  equipment  and  sepj 
They  were  unri\faUcd  in  their  day,  and  in 
with  all  the  improvements  in  hospital  » 
which  motlum  progress  has  brought,  we  ^ 
find  it  hard  to  better  some  of  these  old  regul) 
of  1533.  la  rea<ling  Ihcm  over  one  is  s 
with  the  careful  arrangements  made  for  the 
«ion  of  labour,  and  the  proi^t-T  conduct  c 
work.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  ordcf 
the  superior  or  olTicial  head  of  the  infir 
The  Grand  Hospitaller^  presided  directly  a 
and  attended  to  its  welfare.  The  Infirmar 
professed  knight,  was  the  actual  manager  1 
hospital,  assisted  by  two  knights  called  Pn 

•  Th«  Unlcrr  of  tlic^  Kui^htii  of  U«lta  is  famous  u  U 
ordrr  thjtt  received  insinr  patiunu.  The  HitJory  of  £■ 
Morali.  hy  W   [I   I,ccky,  Wil  li,,  p,  89, 

•  Chitjf  u(  the  Kreiich  tan^ne  or  commanity. 
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K  Infirmarian  lived  in  the  building,  was  re* 
onsible  for  its  entire  ggvemment,  not  only  for 
e  discipline  and  good  conduct  of  unicials.  but  abto 
r  the  welfare  of  the  sick  to  such  a  deyrw  that 
i  was  obliged  to  supcr\Tse  the  physicians  when 
Bating  their  patients.  These  arc  his  duties 
d  those  of  his  two  immediate  assistants,  as 
(fined  by  the  regulations: 

ii 
tie   [nfirmarian  is  a  professed  knight,  to  whose 

the  care  of  the  sick  is  entrusted,  whom  he  must 

Ic  with  beds  actordinR  i"  i.licir  (.(indition  and 

He  resides  in   a  separate  apartment   in   the 

Early   in    iho    rnoming   hu   has  the  bcU 

for  the  visitation,  at  which  he  is  present,  to  see 

the  sick  are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  phy- 

s.  and  that  what  is  necessary  is  ordered  for  them. 

time  (or  dining  arrived,  he  has  the  dinner-tiell 

to  summon  all  the  oflinals.  and  he  is  present 

Itbe  same  to  make  sure  that  each  of  the  subordinates 

les  his  duty;  and  he  does  the  same  in  the  evening 

tbe  visjlaiion  and  supper.     Above  cvcrjthing.  he 

BSt  have  perfect  quietness  nbscrveil.  and  therefore 

I  ntust  often  visit  the  beds  at  night,  and  the  wards. 

look  after  the  warders,  lights,  etc."  '  .   .   . 

Two    professed    knights   of   integrity    (commonly 

tied  prodami)  are  appointed  by  ihc  Most  Eminent 

^  Grand  Master,  who  must  attend  tu  the  wants  oC 

^  sick,  looking  after  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

t  allowances,  the  distribution  of  the  me<iicines.  and 

neccssar)'  proWsinns  and   food.     Tliey  must  also 

te  the  daily  expenses  and  consumption  of  thin^ 

Bedford,  ap.  cit.,  p.  j. 
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in  the  lD6rmary.  signing  with  their  own  hand] 
vouchers  for  payniimls.  i 

They  provide  many  poor  incurables,  who  are 
TApahlc  of  providing  for  themselves,  with  daily  al 
and  distribute  to  others,  in  addition  to  what  nta 
in  the  caldrons,  a  large  quantity  of  soup  and  I 
tnicelli.  which  is  cooked  on  purpose  every  day;) 
a  large  number  of  old  sheets  and  coverlets  arc  ^ 
to  poor  women,  and  many  bandages  and  crutt 
(or  cripples.  They  provide  nurses,  give  them  p3>ia 
monthly,  and  clothing  for  the  poor  Foundlinti 
whom,  when  ihcy  arc  weaned,  they  give  the  U 
sary  food  in  thw  aforementioned  place.  La  Fall 
[the  foundling  hospital]:  and.  finally,  they  sup( 
tend  the  management  of  the  hot  baths  and  1 
curial  anointing,  which  are  in  a  separate  ward  oC 
Hospital.'  I 

Every  detail  of  work  was  carefully  thought 
and  everj'  oftice  had  its  appointed  officials. 

The  Armoricre  was  intnisied  vath  all  the  a 
plate  of  tile  Infirmary  which  was  used  for  thei 

'  "How  full  of  charity  tlicw  first  llospiulkrs  weN 
there  ii  a  dew  tip  lion  comp  down  to  our  day  ot  what  n 
old  cuKtotn  in  1185  and  would  not  be  an  old  custom  iH 
tixty  or  tevtaly  years'  siauding,  which  brings  us  1m 
CieraTd*H  time — what  c«re  ol  Crus-idcr's  children  .  .  , 
abandoned  infnnis.  And  nf  alms  to  the  imprisoned,  mh 
they  should  be  clad  as  soon  as  liberated,  ol  marringc  jn 
to  poor  girls,  And  ai  food  and  ctothini;  to  all  wbo 
three  tim«  a  week  without  limit  as  lo  number ;  . 
shall  bo  workmen  and  a  t,iiIor*s  roam  for  the  l 
?iavB  their  rsiiTuriU  invfidcl  every  day,  Mc,,  etc' 
Onfrr  0/  Knights  of  Si.  John  0}  Jmualtm.  by  John 
p.  178. 
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and  was  responsible  for  its  cleanliness  and  safe 
custody. 

A  "Clerk  of  the  Habit"  registered  all  the  ex- 

of  tbc  Infirmary  in  the  principal  ledger. 

ich  was  delivered  every  year  to  the  Reverend 

iber  of  the  Common  Tre;isury;  was  present 

X  the  distribution  of  doles,  and  was  intrusted 

draw  up  the  wills  of  the  sick.     He  lived  in  the 

ital    and     his    task   seems    to    have    been 

Tbc  Linciere  had  charge  of  all  the  linen  and 
iture  and  bedding.     He  was  allowed  a  paid 
t,  and  several  slaves  to  clean,  beat  the  wool, 
remake  maitresscs- 

BoUigliere   took  charge  of  all   the  wine, 
oil,  etc.,  which  he  supplied  according  to 
vouchers  of  the   Prodomi.     He  had  a  paid 
;tani.  and  a  room  in  the  Infirmary. 

were  two  cooks,  a  pun-eyor  and  assist- 
;,  who  provided  all  the  meat  for  the  allowances, 
h  they  could  not  receive  into  the  kitchen 
til  after  inspection  by  the  Prodomi. 
To  assist  the  cooks  and  warders  in  the  care  of 
y  vessels  ;uid  other  mean  offices,  about  forty- 
bur  Christians  and  Turks  were  selected  from  the 
flTSon  of  Slaves,  for  whom  there  was  a  separate 
hfiriTiary  in  the  same  prison. 

The  Holy  Religitm  kept,  besides,  a  paid 
tiysician  for  a  public  daily  lecture  on  anatomy; 
nd  in  order,  more  especially,  that  the  beginners 
light    be    trained,  a  public    lecture  was  hdd 
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every  Wednesday,  at  which  ordinnry  diseases  wen 
discussed. 

The  medical  staff  further  numbered  iwo  "prac- 
titioners who  must  see  that  the  surgeon's  orden 
are  carried  out,"  and  six  young  men  assistaott 
called  barberotli.  who  were  required  to  be  en 
duly  in  turn,  not  to  "leave  the  Infirmary  with- 
out proper  assistance,  especially  in  suddoi 
cases." ' 

"There  was  also  a  barber-surgeon  or  phle- 
bototnist,  who  had  charge  of  the  lecchtt 
cataplasms,  visstcanU.  etc.,  pertaining  to  medi- 
cal things,  and  had  under  him  two  paid  voun| 
men." 

We  hear  of  but  one  woman,  who  was  describall 
as  "elderly  and  experienced,"  U\ing.  out  "f 
hospital,  and  taking  care  of  the  cases  of  scurv7. 
The  spiritual  needs  of  the  patients  were  ntct  by 
the  chaplains,  of  whom  ten  were  attached  to 
the  Infirmary, 

The  Regulations  of  the  Wards  open  with  the 
following  interesting  statement: — 

Of  the  Wards. 

The  proper  separation  of  the  diseases  and  condi- 
tion of  the  sii^lc  is  observed  in  the  Holy  Infirm4i>', 
and    therefore    every   room    has   its    differeni    use: 

...  An  uM  warH  for  the  laity,  religious  ordcn. 
and  pilgrims. 

A  large  ward  for  feverish  and  other  slight  ailments. 

■  Bedford,  op.  ciL.  pp.7~ti. 


I 
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A  small  ward  (or  serious  cases  and  the  dying,  with 
a  room  adjoining. 

A  new  ward  for  those  who  suffer  from  hemorrhage, 
■with  Iworoomsfor  thosewhoundcrgotithotomy.  .  .  . 

A  room  for  mad  people  and  their  warder. 

Two  wards  (or  those  undergoing  niercurial  anointing 
separate  (rom  the  Infirmary.  ,  .  . 

Of  die  Bfds,  Sheets  and  CiTueriets. 

[ie  beds  of  the  nek  are  changed   from  time  to 

for  requisite  cleanliaess.  and  they  are  remade 

evening  by  the  warders,  whose  duty  il  is  to 

them  clean. 

|The  berls  with  curtains  ntiinher  in  all  370,  which 

(changed  in  the  summer  for  white  linen  curtains.  .  . 

Those  beds  used  by  persons  suffering  from  consump- 

or  other  complaints  arc   burnt,   with   all   the 

and    other    things    belonging,    without    any 

vatioD.  .  .  . 

tie  sheets  are  changed,  without  exception,  accord- 
to  the  needs  of  the  sick,  even  though  they  should 
reijuire  changing  several  limes  a  day.  .  .  . 

The  sheets  as  well  as  the  coverlets,  when  old.  are 
diitributed  after  a  certain  time  to  poor  beggars  by 
the  Prodomi. 


Of  the  Silver  Plate. 


I 

^pt  contributes  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  Infirmary* 
Bd  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  sick,  their  being  served 
oigbt  and  morning  with  covers,  bowls,  and  plates 
o{  silver:  .  .  .  The  slaves  are  supplied  with  |>ewter 
utensil*. 
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Here  follows  a  long  list  of  silver  dishes,  i 
duding, 

Bowls 3$a 

Dishes   356 

Cups 167 

Basins , i  a 

Spoons »56 

Large  Spoons 10 

Forks 10 

Quart -measures 45 


Of  the  Hangings  and  Pictures. 


I 


For  the  greater  comfort  of  the  sick  in  winter, 
walls  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  wtjollen  curta 
which  are  given  into  the  care  of  the  Linciere.  who 
charge  of  then,  and  Ihcrc  arc  iji  uf  lliem.  In 
summer  time  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with  pictu 
which  are  well  hung  all  about.  ...  . 

Of  the  Quality  of  tht  Food. 

The   Prodomi.   above  everything,   look   aftw; 

good  quality  of  the  materials  used  in  the  prepart 

of  the  food,  selecting  always  the  best  of  everytli 

and  therefore  the  sick  arc  given  the  best  soups  tiuu 

gallinas,  herbs,  vermicelli,  rice,  and  minced  meat, 

^^         every  kind  of  meat  which  has  been  ordered  the 

^H|        such  as  pigeons,  fowls,  beef.  veal,  game,  forced  m 

^^  —in  such  quantities  as  arc  necessary;  besides  mil 

^^^         almonds,  fresh  eggs,  plums,  and  raisins,  and  c 

^^H         kind   of  refreshment   allowed  sick   people— ^ucl 

^H        restoratives,  sweet  biscuits,  apples  and  pomegras 
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fc|  wilh  sugar,  and  other  sorts  of  confectionary — ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  each  one.  The  knights  and 
INnons  of  the  Habit  receive  double  portions.' 

John  Howard  visited  this  hospital  in  1786  and 

recorded    his    impressions   in    vigorous    English. 

One  feels,  as  one  reads,  that  much  of  the  spirit 

idc:ils  of  the  founders  h^id  vanished,  and  in 

Itbought  anticipates  the   downfall  of  the  order 

|«hich  was  complete  a  few  years  later.     He  says: 


The  windows,  small  as  they  are,  are  all  close  tol 
the  roof.  sr»  that  there  is  nothing  fur  the  siclt  to  look 
iJ.  not  even  the  sky.  besides  the  dead  walls  and  their 
nek  comrades  opjiositc.     Medical   officCTs  complain 
of  the  bad  moral  effect  produced  on  the  sick  by  ihc 
Want  of  light  and  view,  and  state  that  their  patients 
come  gradually  to  concentrate  their  whole  thoughts 
on  their  maladies.  .  .  . 
All  of  the  patients  lie  single.     In  the  largest  ward 
icre  were  four  rows  of  beds.   .  .  .     They  were  all  so 
dirty  and  offensive  as  to  create  the  necessity  of  per- 
fuming them ;  and  yet  I  observed  that  the  physician. 
in  going  his  rounds,  was  obliged   to  keep  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  face.     The  use  of  perfume   I  always 
reckon  a  proof  of  inattention  to  cleanliness  and  airi- 
ness;  and   this   inattention   struck   me   forcibly   on 
openioR  some  of  the  private  closets,  with  which  this 
hall  is  very  properly  furnished. 

There  is  a  large  apartment  in  which  the  governor 
of  the  hospital  resides  during  the  two  years  of  his 
appointment.  ...     He  has  a  salary;  and  is  gener- 

•  Bedford,  op.  (it,,  pp.  M-i9> 
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ally,  as  a  sensible  gt^tlctiuin  twrc  told  mc.  a  fCMi 
and  inexperienced  person,  others  either  not  likii){ 
the  confinement,  or  b«ing  fearful  of  catching  »omt 
distemper.  .  .  . 

The  number  of  patirnti;  in  this  hospital  dunti|: 
the  time  I  was  at  Malta  (29th  March  to  igth  April. 
1785)  was  from  510  to  533.  These  were  served  bjr 
the  most  dirty,  ragged,  unfeeliof;.  and  inhuinu 
persons  I  ever  saw.  1  once  found  8  or  9  o(  tiiw 
highly  entertained  with  a  delirious  dying  patirni 
The  g')vem«r  lold  rne  that  they  had  only  ja  &efvanU. 
and  that  many  of  them  were  debtors  or  criminal*. 
who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  At  the  sanie  time 
t  observed  that  near  40  attendants  were  kept  tn  tiVe 
charge  of  about  j6  horses  and  the  same  number  d 
mulex  in  the  Grand  Master's  stables,  and  that  theB 
all  was  clean.  1  cannot  help  adding  that  in  i^ 
centre  of  each  of  these  stables  there  was  a  founiaii'. 
out  of  which  water  was  constantly  running  in  » 
stone  basin;  but  that  in  the  hospital,  though  ihcrc 
was  indeed  a  place  for  a  fountain,  there  was  v> 
water. 

"There  is  a  great  want  of  room  in  this  hoepitiL 
I   requested  that  a  delirious  patient  who  disturbed 
the  other  patients  might    be    lodged  in  a  room  bj 
himself,  but  was  lold  that  no  such  room  could  k* 
found.    Opposite  to  this  hospital  there  is  a  htjit 
house,  which  is  now  used  only  for  a  wash-house, 
great  improvement  might  be  made  by  providing  * 
wash-house  for  the  hospital  somewhere  out  of 
city  (its  only  proper  situation),  and  sppropriatta 
these  spacious  and  airy  apartments  to  pour  kmgh 
and  convalescent  patients.    The  slow  hospital  level 
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(the  inevitable  consequence  of  closeness,  uncl«anUn«ss, 

nod  dirt)  prevails  here. 

In  the  hospital  (ur  women  there  were  330  patients, 
who  had  all  separate  beds.  The  governess  attended 
nKthrough  cvct>'  ward. and  was  convlantly  using  her 
smelting-bottle :  in  which  she  judged  very  properly, 
(ur  a  more  offensive  and  dirty  hospital  for  women  I 
Mver  visited."' 

The  Orrter  of  St.  John  was  established  in  England 
ill  ihf  y<ar  1 100  by  somt'  of  tho  Brolhurs  on  iheir 
return  from  Jenis-ilem.     Their  first  house,  alwaj-a 
tht  Chief  House  o:  the  cmler.  »v;ls  the  beautiful 
prior)'  at  Clei'kenwell,  a  "noble  structure."  con- 
taining ;i  church,  a  hospital,  and  an  inn  for  the 
blights,  of  all  of  which  only  one  gate  is  now  left. 
This  was  built  for  them  by  a  wealthy  Norman 
htron  and  his  vnie,  who  also  built  near-by  a  nun- 
nery for  religious  ^-omen,  dcvtjted  to  the  service 
of  God  and  works  of  charity.     The  only  com- 
munity of  women  which  the  order  ever  possessed 
■n  England  was  in  the  priory  at  Buckland,    in 
Somerset,   and    was  established    in    1166.     Con- 
^Wiporary    histor>"   shows    that    the    knights    in 
«>(iland    were   of   high  consequence;   the   prior 
**s  always  a  baron  and  had  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
"Id    tiicy  had   riches  and  power— too  much  of 
"th  probably,  for  in    1554    King    Henry   Vllt. 
'*'Olished  the  order  an<l    seized   their  properly. 
^<2ging.  however,  as  a  reason  their  adherence  to 
"■^ign   jurisdiction.     Queen    Mary   restored    iln; 
^LatanUot  and  UatpiiaU .  John  floirerd.  1  ;S9,  p.  S9* 
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British  branch  with  all  its  privileges  and  pos- 
sessions, because  of  its  great  sen-ices  on  behalf 
of  religion  and  humanity,  making  Sir  Thos. 
Tresham  the  Lord  Prior.  Elizabeth,  howc\'er, 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  thoroughness  sup- 
pressed it  absolutely  and  finally. 

The  pride  of  riches  and  power,  with  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  humbler  humanitarian  dutia 
for  a  spiritual  dominance,  had  made  the  once 
peerless  order  of  serving  brothers  a  menace  to  tie 
secular  power.  Dr.  Fossel  says  ' :  "  Their  van 
riches  brought  the  order  no  blessing.  From  the 
time  of  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land  the  dew> 
tion  of  the  order  to  the  calling  of  nursing  grad- 
ually waned.  Tlie  warfare  against  unbelievers 
occupied  its  whole  attention,  and  in  componsoB 
with  this  activity  the  works  of  mercy  dwindled 
almost  to  nothing." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuiv 
the  English  order  was  re-established,  and  i". 
.  certain  European  countries  the  knights  still 
survive,  though  entirely  as  a  religious  order,  am 
not  as  a  military  power,  A  recent  writer  sajt 
that  in  i8.?7  the  formalities  of  the  order  were  stiD 
observed  with  splendour  in  several  continental 
capitals. 

Much  more  attractive,  however,  is  the  glimpse 
we  have  of  thcra  during  the  terrible  earthquake 

■  lifffMichf  KTa»krnpfl.fy  im  MitUtalter,  Dr.  VirtOf 
Poawl.  itf  illii.  dts  Kiv.  dirr  Arttf  in  Slntmark,  No*.  4  Kod  S< 
I  goo.  p.  8. 
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lich  in  1783  ravaged  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and 
teiled  RTcat  suftering  upon  the  sur\'iving  in- 
ibitants.  In  this  calamity  the  knights  of  the 
dcr  were  found  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
■ople,  giving  every  relief  in  their  power,  and 
owing  the  benevolence  and  active  charity  which 
fiy  seem  to  have  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
an  any  other  body  of  men  during  the  period 

t'ir  greatest  activity.  The  order  has  always 
essentially  aristocratic,  and  the  priors,  who 
we  continued  in  regular  succession,  have  fre- 
lently  been  men  of  high  rank.  The  members 
ivote  themselves  to  humane  and  charitable  work 
ich  as  founding  cottage  hospitals  and  con- 
Jescent  homes  and  providing  means  for  training 
irecs  for  the  sick  poor.  They  provide  con- 
llescent  patients  in  hospit;ils,  without  distinc- 
Mj  of  creed,  with  especially  nourishing  diet  when 
lie  is  needed.  They  award  medals  and  certifi- 
ites  for  special  service  in  tlic  cause  of  humanity. 
bey  founded  the  National  Society  for  tlie  Aid 
■be  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War;  and  also  an 
mtution  of  widespread  iisefiilness.  the  St.  John 
nbulance  Association,  whose  purpose  is  to  popu- 
ise  instruction  in  "first  aid  to  the  injured"  in 
ace  or  in  war.  In  providing  and  maintaining 
ximplete  ambtUance  ser%4ce  for  xise  in  the  mining 
d  colliery  districts  they  remind  us  of  the  merci- 
bSeeds  of  the  Miserere,  the  Brothers  of  Pity, 
mliar  in  the  .strsets  of  Florence  At  the  con- 
ssembled  at  Geiie\'a  on  October  s6,  1863, 
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which  we  now  think  of  as  the  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference,   grouped   around   the   delegates  of  the 
fourteen    governments    which    were    represented 
there,  were  found  members  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.     In  the  last  Code  ttf  Statutes 
of  the  society  we  find  the  membership  to  consist 
of  various  high  ofTicials,  but  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  rests  is  the  "Senii^ 
Brothers  and  Sisters,"  last  named  upon  the  list. 
Of  the  articles  defining  the  purpose  of  the  order 
the  two  following  (the  first  and  last)  bring  down 
from  the  ele\'enth  century  the  noble    and  the 
humane  spirit  which  forms  their  true  and  lasting 
glorj'.     The  object    and    purposes  of  the    order 
are; — 

I  Generally  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
ail  works  of  humanity  and  charity  in  the  relief  of 
sickness,  distress,  suffering,  and  danger,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  great  principle  of  the  order,  "Pro  utili- 
tate  hominum."  .   .   , 

i6.  Serving  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  ,  are  chosen 
from  ampngst  those  who,  from  a  spirit  of  charity,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  their 
energies  to  the  objects  of  the  order. 

Neither  their  riches,  their  power,  nor  their 
dauntless  courage,  could  give  them  the  immortal 
place  in  histor\'  to  which  they  are  lifted  by  their 
deeds  of  charity  and  mercy. 

In  German\'  the  traditions  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  sur\'ive  in  the  Johanniter  and  Johanniterin- 
nen ;  associations  of  men  and  women  whose  object 


Tile  Gmt  Wir<l  of  tt)«  Hmpilil  of  the  KnlKhuorSt.  John 
in  Vaktia.  in  U  AppcAtpd  in  (h«  Seveniernth  i.  cntuiy 

Fiav  Ma  old  Cvmia  Muk  Bp«a  Ac  Onlcr.  prinwd  «t  Auc^Ihiiv  in 

rty*.     Tht  fHut  fpfjrwBn  the  bed*  of  ihtf  «K:k,  kiih   ihg 

aaquinxuruiH.  ui<l  the  bilgha  Id  tmmJioig  no  ihi 

piiplfc    lo  ihe  tsRfmiMl  i* •  (imml  maaosj 
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*^   volunteer  and  charitable  nursing.     They  train 
liirses  for  such  service  by  giving  them  a  short 
jital  course,  and  these  are  eligible  for  army  nurs- 
[  in  war  time.  They  thus  continue  to  be  identified 
th  the  history  of  nursing,  but  all  consideration 
their  present  status  in  the  nursing  world  must 
relegated  to  a  later  chapter. 
In  our  own  country  the  name  St.  John  is  still 
[uently  associated  with  beneficent  undertakings, 
St  entirely  related  with  questions  of  health 
]d  sickness. 


\ 
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A  GROUP  OF   SAINTS 


St.  Fraads  of  Assisi.' — Foremost  and  mc 
tive  of  the  nursing  missionaries  to  tlie  lepers  ' 
Middle  Ayes  was'  Francis  Bemardone  of  As 
St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
of  Franciscans  or  Bnithers  Minor,  who,  even 
gay.  care-fi-ee  youny  caviilier.  the  son  erf  we 
do  parents,  looked  with  mingled  aversion, 
ancf  brotherliness  on  the  miserable  objects 
in  his  pathway  on    his  jaunts.     E\'en  befotvl 
had  renounced  the  life  of  ease  and  we*ilth  wh 
might  have  been  his,  or  dreamed  of  his  aas 
in  pi-eaching  and  living  a  life  of  poverty,  and ' 
his   evenings   were   still    tieing  spent  in  caraU 
serenades   with  other  young  men    throuRh 
steep  streets  of  Assist,  he  bejpin,  almost  wit 
knowing  why.  to  visit  the  lepers  in  their  ivft 
and  to  care  for  them  in  div-ers  wa>'s,  not  onlyj 
by  giving  alms,  but  also  by  personal   ser\-i 

>  Rcfprcncci     T.ife  ni  St    Prsni  is.  Pan!  Sinbatirr.  truM. 
Louise   Si'yiiiriur   Hou([hlon,    CIturWs   Siritiner's    Sont,    N'l 
Yo«k.  iSim:   Thr  Siory  oj  Auiii,  Lifla  Uul!  Qordoo.  19M: 
Tht  LiiUt  Fktirtra  0}  St.  FratKii.  inuia.  by  T.  W.  AraoU. 
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[though  they  were  not  the  moving  cause  of  the 
Bnfll  turning  of  the  v)\-Hcious.  nature-  and  music- 
lonng  young  ItaUan  to  a  self-Henying.  religious 
life,  the  lepers  were  dosely  associaled  with  his 
bouRs  of  spiritual  awakening,  and  were  always 
I  special  object  of  his  intei-esl  and  care.  Francis 
Vas  bom  in  1183,  and  during  his  life  of  forty- 
Swr  years  a  genuine  revohition  in  the  social  status 
Bid  general  conditions  of  the  lepers  took  place. 
(be  secret  of  llie  success  of  this  reform  must  hax-e 
bin  mainly  in  the  fact  that  Francis  and  his  foU 
Dwers  lived  with  the  lepers  much  as  they  would 
ave  hved  with  other  people — not  going  into 
lanishment  for  their  sakes  or  cutting  themselves 
iff  from  the  w^orld.  but  keeping  up  their  work  of 
■reaching  and  teaching,  while  making  their 
bmes  with  the  k-jxTS.  Francis  himself,  im- 
iiediately  after  his  first  farewell  to  his  father's 
louse,  bet(K)k  himself  to  a  le[x-r  settlement,  where 
K  hved  until  the  plans  for  his  future  had  gradu- 
ally shaped  themselves;  and  here  his  friend  Bcr- 
Lrdo  joined  him  and  shared  his  little  hut.  The 
Irbole  question  of  the  treatment  of  lepers,  says 
InoX'Little.  "was  one  of  the  gre-'it  sovial  diffi- 
tilties  of  the  time.  .  .  .  The  leper  lost  all  his 
^hts  ,  ,  .  ;  he  had  no  occupalinn  ...  ;  he  had 
\a  civil  rights  c\'cn  in  making  a  will  or  handing  on 
ib  property.  .  .  ;  his.ictswere  void  in  law.  .  . 
fb  suffer  from  this  disease  was  absolute  degrada- 
ion.  It  is  evident  that  the  wisdom  of  the  time, 
medical  and  social,  wiis  entindy  at  fault  in  view 
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of  this  tremendous  and  increasing  social  e\TL  . 

p^t.  Francis  saw  how  important  it  was  for  manU 
that  the  leper  question  should  be  dealt  « 
thoroughly.     Men  of  all  ranks  entered  the  Frao 

lean  Order,  ,  ,  .  men  of  cultui"e,  of  cx>nsiden 
means,  and  of  noble  birth.     No  matter  who  ti 
were,  he  insisted  on  their  dwelling  in  the  le 
hospital  and  attcntlinp  to  the  sufferers.     It 
lowed  that  something  like  improvement  in  tbef 

Mlitions  of  the  towns  was  begun,  and  somen 
like  a  proper  treatment  of  the  disease.  Fromi 
followed  in  course  of  time  the  complete  annihiUl 
of  the  scourge  in  Europe,  which  .  .  -  was  re 
the  work  of  St.  FrancLs." 

It  was  for  years  the  custom  <rf  the  BrotI 
Minor  to  go  from  lazaretto  to  la2aretto.  speiu 
the  nights  in  the  leper  colonies  and  by  day  pra 
ing  in  the  villages  and  surrounding  towns, 
order  of  brothei-s  called  the  Crucigeri  or  C( 
bearers  had  been  created  in  Italy  espccialn 
assume  charge  of  the  lepers,  but  they  often  1 
their  patience  in   face  of  the  exactions  and] 
gratitude  of  their  charges.     Perhaps  it  was 
they  were  too  closejy  confined  with  thi 
that  they  lacked  the  intense  love  of  all 
things  that  irradiated  the  heart  of  Francis.  I 
any  rate,  they  welcomed,  as  well  as  they  mS 
the  aid  i^  the  latter  and  his  friars,  and  oft4 
Brother  of  St.  Francis  was  put  in  chai^  ( 
single  leper  for  a  long  8er\Tcc.'     The  folia 
'  SabaticT.  9p.  cix.,  p.  t^t. 
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ale    taken    from    Sabatier    well    illustrates  the 
lursing  side  of  Francis's  mission : 

It  happened  one  time  that  the  Brothers  were 
;erving  the  lepers  and  the  sick  in  a  hospital  near  to 
he  place  where  St.  Francis  was.  Among  them  was 
t  leper  who  was  so  impatient,  so  cross-grained,  so 
unendurable,  that  every  one  believed  him  to  be 
possessed  by  the  devil;  and  rightly  enough,  for  he 
heaped  insults  and  blows  upon  those  who  waited 
Upon  him,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  continually 
insulted  and  blasphemed  the  blessed  Christ.  ,  .  . 
The  Brothers  would  willingly  have  endured  the  in- 
tuits and  abuse  which  he  lavished  upon  them,  in  order 
to  augment  the  merit  of  their  patience,  but  they  could 
nut  consent  to  hear.  .  .  .  They  therefore  resolved 
U>  abandon  this  leper,  but  not  without  having  told 
the  whole  story  exactly  to  St.  Francis,  who  at  that 
lime  was  dwelling  not  far  away. 

When  they  told  him,  St.  Francis  bcluuk  himself 
:r>  the  wicked  leper.  "May  God  give  thee  peace,  my 
Tiost  dear  brother,"  he  said  to  him  as  he  drew  nr.ir. 

"And   what  peace."  asked  the  Icikt,   "lan   !   re 
reive  from  God.  who  has  taken  away  my  pcaec    and 
•■very  good  thing,  and  has  made  my  body  a  mass 
if  stinking  and  corruption?" 

St.  Francis  said  to  him:  "My  brother,  he  jialienl, 
fnr  God  gives  us  diseases  in  this  wurld  for  the  salva- 
tiim  of  our  souls,  and  when  we  endure  them  patiently 
they  are  the  fountain  of  great  merit  to  us.  " 

"  How  can  I  endure  patiently  continual  pains  which 
torture  me  day  and  nighl?  And  it  is  not  only  my 
tiisease  that  1  sulfcr  from,  but  the  friars  that  you  gave 
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tiie  to  wait  upon  mc  arc  unenduraUe,  and  do  nfl  ^ 
lake  care  of  mc  as  they  ought." 

Then  St.  Francis  perceived  that  this  leper 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  ho  l>etnok  hio 
to  his  knc«s  in  order  to  pray  for  him.     Then  retu 
ing  he  said  to  him :  "  My  son.  since  you  are  not  nia 
fied  with  the  others,  I  will  wait  upon  you." 

"Thai  is  all  very  well,  but  wlial  can  you  do  lori 
more  than  they.*" 

■"I  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"Very  well;  I  wish  you  to  wash  mc  from  bc*dl 
fool,  for  I  smtll  w  badly  that  I  disgust  mj-self." 

Then  St.  I'rancis  made  haslc  to  heat  some  w« 
with  many  sweel-smellinij  herbs;  next,  he  took  i 
the  leper's  clothes  and  began  to  bathe  him.  whlk] 
Brother  poured  out  the  waier. "' 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  leper 
miraculously  healed,   but  such  an  event  w 
hardly  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  appr 
what  it  must  have  meant  for  these  poor  hanis 
sufferers  to  have  the  frienrlly  companionship 
well  as  the   kindly   practical  services   of 
willing  followers  of  the  sweet-natured  and  cle 
sighted  Francis. 

vTlie  Sisterhood  of  the  Poor  Clarisses  was 
sided  over  for  forty  years  by  Clara,  the  highbonl 
maiden  who,  at  seventeen,  slipped  from  her  fatbcr'si 
house  ill  midnight  to  exchange  her  festal  dress] 
for  the  brown  robe  of  a  nun  and  to  have  her  I 

■  Sabulier.  <'p.  cil..  p.  141.  add*:  "All  the  deiaib  ot  xtnt 
Htnry  IrJid  mc  to  think  it  rvfi-ra  to  Portiuncuta  and  the  hocpiul 
^ttn  SalvatofE  dclle  Par«ti." 
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beautiful  hair  cut  on  the  altar.  This  order  also 
did  some  nursing  work  to  help  Francis  and  his^ 
3itu:rs  in  their  mission.  Tfie  storj-  of  Francis 
Clara  constitutes  a  veritable  pnem,  inipos* 
of  repetition  and  almost  of  comprehension  in 
[age  other  than  one  of  mar\'ellous  lives  and 
is.  No  trace  of  any  earthly  feeling  save 
friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between 
two,  who  were  friends  throughout  their 
Clara,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  a  Bene- 
iktinc  convent,  went  to  live  with  a  little  com- 
Hnity  at  the  church  of  San  Damiano.  which 
^pneis  had  built  with  his  own  hands.  The  Sisters 
Hk  also  vowed  to  absolute  poverty,  but  the 
Brothers  promised  to  work  or  beg  for  them,  to 
ily  their  nee<is,  and  they  in  turn  undertook 
Ido  such  scrvjcca  for  the  Brothers  and  for  the 
chcs  as  lay  within  their  power.  Thus  they 
it  much  of  their  time  in  weaving  the  linen 
^Utar  cloths  which  the  friars  gave  away  to  poor 
tinjTchcs,  and  in  mending  their  clothes.  Outside 
bf  iheir  church  were  some  little  mud  huts,  and 
hero  they  received  and  nursecl  the  sick  that 
Prancis  sent  to  them,  so  that  finally  San  DaniianoV 
became  a  sort  of  hospital,  and  nursing  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  community.  The  whole 
account  of  the  life  there  is  incomparable  in  its 
lingular  simplicity,  and  perhaps  the  nursing 
to  the  little  mud  huts  was  equally  unworldly 
Wjd  archaic. 
As  Francis  neared  the  end  of  his  life  we  find 
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a  pathetic  stor>'  of  the  manner  in  which  he  fl 
treated  in  his  last  illness,  which  makes  one  p| 
the  patients  of  that  day  with  a  deep  pity.  P8 
sicians  are  spoken  of  several  times  in  the  liftf 
Francis.  "The  best  doctors  for  the  eyes  m 
at  Pieti,"  and  in  his  last  illness  sewral  att«oi| 
him.  Sabaticr  writes :  "  The  doctors,  havj 
exhausted  the  therapeutic  arsenal  of  the  tiq 
decided  to  resort  to  cauterisation:  it  was  deciii 
to  draw  a  rod  of  white-hot  iron  across  his  forebe 
When  the  poor  patient  saw  them  bringing  tl 
brazier  and  the  instruments  he  had  a  momioA 
terror;  but  immediately  recovering  himself, ' 
ther  fire."  he  said,  "you  are  beautiful  above 
creatures :  be  favourable  to  me  in  this  hour.' 
experiment  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
remedies.  In  vain  they  quickened  the  w 
on  the  forehead  by  applying  plasters,  salves, 
even  by  making  incisions  in  it:  the  only 
was  to  incrffiise  the  pains  of  the  suffcrei. 
Francis  died  ip  1226,  and  Cliira  survived  him  I 
some  years.  )v\fter  her  death  the  order  undem^ 
many  variations  and  modifications.  Nursing  i 
not  pursued  as  an  interest,  but  the  nuns  pcrfonj 
some  kind  nf  manual  labour  daily.'  In  generall 
order,  known  at  different  times  and  in  diffefl 
countries  as  the  Order  of  Poor  Ladies,  Clari^ 
Minoresses.  and  Poor  Clares,  has  been  cond' 
on  au.stcre  contemplative  lines. 

'  Sabaticr.  op.  cil.,  p.  ji). 

'  Tuker  and  Mallcson,  op.  cU..  part  iii..  p.  150. 
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One  of  the  creations  of  Francis  which  has  most 
ividety  perpetuated  his  spirit  is  the  Third  Order. »^ 
lor  that  of  the  Tertiaries.  The  Third  Order  reallyv 
'represented  a  revival  of  the  early  Christian  spirit 
and  mode  of  shoeing  kindness  and  charity.  1 1 
|«as  established  in  order  that  men  and  women 
ffiving  in  the  w"orld.  and  in  family  relations,  who 
■OMid  not  possibly  leave  their  lies  and  duties  for 
■the  life  of  the  religimis  orders,  could  yet  be  as- 
ciated  with  them  in  sympathy  and  good  works. 
.  without  any  bond.  Certain  of  St.  Francis's 
ipbers  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  the  Third 
came  suddenly  into  his  mind  one  day, 
t,  as  a  result  of  his  preaching,  a  whole  \illage 
»-ed  him.  and  would  fain  have  become  his 
riples  and  renounced  all  to  do  so.  Too  full 
[real  wisdom  to  encourage  such  a  step,  he  tttid 
people  that  he  would  give  them  an  order 
ch  they  could  join  while  remaining  in  their 
'(faces  in  the  world.  As  time  went  on,  many 
Tbtiaries  formed  communities,  and  convents  of 
Tertiaries  arose  in  different  countries. 

There  are  now  a  great  many  separate  founda> 
bonsof  Regular  Tertiaries,  founded  by  individuals-/ 
far  various  works  of  chanty,  among  which  nursing 
kalways  included,  and  new  ones  are  often  fonned. 
riiey  are  sometimes  called  DitKX-san  Teniaries, 
laving  a  simple  approbation  from  the  bishop.' 

The  Tertiaries  in  community  lived  a  religious 
fe  and  took  the  three  ctislomary  vows  of  poverty, 

Tuker  and  MaUevoa.  cp.  dt.,  {>wt  iil.,  p.  15J. 
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chastity,  and  obedience,  but  not  solemn  vow;j 
hence  their  freedom  to  devote  tliemselves  to 
kinds  of  active  work.     Other  orders  did  not  kin 
delay    in    adapting   this    flexible    mechanism 
their  own  uses,  and  there  arose  Dominican  aad 
Augustinian  Terti-iries,  and  much  hospital  nur 
was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Third  Orde 

Many   famous   nursing  saints   have   been 
rolled  in  the  ^hird  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
them  Eliz;d«th  of  Hungary,    Louis  of    Franc 
EHzribeth  of  Portugal,  Isabclle  of  Prance,  Anr 
of  Bohomi;i.  Bridget  of  Sweden.' 

Elizabeth  of  Hungary. — Contemporary  with 
Francis  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  saints 
nurses  of  the  Middle  Ages, 'Elizabeth  of  Hungary- 
thc  Mother  of  the  Poor,  die  liebe  Frau  Elisabeth- 
prominent  in  art,  legend,  and  history  as  a  pat 
saint  of  nursing,  charity,  and  the  protection 
children,  the  heroine  of  the  story  of  the  miraculc 
roses  and  the  inspiration  for  Wagner's  exquisit 
creation  of  Elizabeth  in  Tannhauser.  The  It^n^ 
of  a  star  foretelling  the  lime  and  place  of 
has  been  attached  only  to  the  most  re\xned 
those  who  have  been  the  objects  of  popular  aflet- 
tion.  and  this  legend  has  been  told  of  Elizabeth. 
She  ft-as  bom  in  i  ao;,  the  daughter  of  Andreas  U.. 
King  of  Hungarj',  and  was  married  at  fifteen  to 
Ludwig.  son  of  the  Landgraf  of  Thuringia,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  cradle.  She 
was  beautiful,  of  the  dark  Hungarian  type,  frail 

■  Tuker  and  Mallcxon.  ap.  cil..  p«rt  iii..  p.  164. 


I  A)ici«snc  hatjiluliire  do  TJert  Ordre  dc  Al  FnutjoU 
dit«  lie  1>  Ccllc 
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physique,   but  'n-ith  a  rare  mind   and   soul; 

issionatety  devoted  to  poor  and  humble  peoi»Ic,«' 

itbetically  unselfish  and  simple,  caring  nothing 

pomp  and  state,  yet  able  to  wear  royal  robes 

ith  a  grace  that  fascinated  guests  and  strangers. 

ler  union  with  LiidttSg  was  an  ideal  one.     They 

jred  each  other,  and  the  young  knight  alone 

family  was  made  of  the  fine  clay  capable  of 

sciating  Elizabeth,  for  from  the  others  she 

intercd  only  coldness  and  jealousy.     From 

eights  of  the  Wartburg  she  loved  to  go  down 

Eisenach  and  visit  the  villagers,  though  on 

return  she  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  sneers 

1  her  high-lxjm  companions,  who  derided  her  as 

uine"  and  lamented  that  there  w.as  so  little 

■  the  princess  about  her.     It  was  her  custom  to  / 

daily  wherever  there  w-is  sickness,  to  carry 

alies.  and  to  nurse  the  sufferers.     New-born 

^labies  and  their  mothers  were  her  great  care,  and 

bathed,  dressed,  and  attended    them  untir- 

3y.     It  was  on  one  of  these  journeys  that  the 

It  erf  the  roses  is  said  to  have  happenwi. 

Jing  to  some  accounts  the  stem  Landgraf, 

I  her  father-in-law,  and  to  others  her  cruel  brothcr- 

I  in-law,  alwaxfs  furious  because  she  spent  so  much 

niooey  in  charity,  stopped  her  angrily  as  she  came 

n  to  the  nllage,  and  demanded  to  know  what 

had    under    her   cloak.      But    the    genuine 

folk-tide'  is  that  her  husband  himself,  as  he  was 

=  Tht  Uf*  of  St  Eliiahfih.  by  Monuteinbert.  1904,  has  beeo 
'  uken  as  the  leading  authority. 
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retviming  from  ihc  hunt,  and  knowing  well  wfc 
she   had    behind    her    cloak — bread,   meat, 
wine.— stopped    her    in    an    affectionate 
way  and  insisted  on  pulling  her  cloak  open 
seeing  nh;it  she  wits  carrj-ing  au-ay.     Then,  wb 
the  armful  of  red  and  white  roses  was  disclosed  i 
the  midwinter  day.  taking  oiie  rcwrentially 
her  he  went  his  way  awe-stricken  at  this 
of  his  wife's  angelic  nature.     Montalcmbcrt. 
says  that  he  heanl  this  legend  from  the 
of  Marburg  in  i8,}4.  adds    that,  as  they 
Liidwig  kept  the  rose  all  his  life.     None 
prodigalilies  disturlK'd  her  husband.     Even  wlw 
his  mother,  in  a  fury,  took  him  to  sec  the 
leper   boy.    Heli;us,    that   EUzaJ>elh   had   br 
into  her  own  room  and  put  to  bed,  be  only  smil^] 
Here  legend  again  symbolises  the  tale,  for 
story  nms  that,  when  his  angry  mother,  hoptii] 
to  turn  her  stm  agjiinst  his  wife,  pultcd  down 
covers,  there,  instead  of  the  leper  boy.  was 
the  figua-  of  the  Crucificrl  One.     "Among  aHi 
unfortunates    who    .ittnicted    her    comi 
says  Montalemberl,   "those  who  had  the 
place  in  her  heart  were  the  lepers." 

It  was  a  time  when  the  distrcsts  of 
was  arousing  all  kindly  heaits  to  help.  Ii 
came  a  famine,  and  KHzabeth  with  extraorc 
energy  and  executive  ability  had  bread  bakei 
and  distributed  systematically  to  from  300  to 
900  poor  daily  at  the  gates  of  Wartburg.  She 
and  her  husband  both  had  already  built  hospitals. 
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jdwig  had  erected  a  xenodocliium  at  Mencken.-^ 
id  Elizabeth  had  built  a  small  hospital,  holding*^ 
venty-eight  patients,  on  the  side  of  the  Wartbuig 
n  the   road    to    the  castle,  and  on  a  site  later 
ccupied  by  a  convent.     Even  the  stones  of  this 
wilding  arc  now  gone,  but  the  spring  of  water 
t  still  called  St.  Elizabeth's  fountain.     She  also 
huh    two  hospices  in   Eisenach,  of  which  one,^ 
St.  Ann's  hospital  for  the  sick  in  general,  is  still 
n  e-\istencc.     The  other,  a  heilige  It'dil  SpUal, 
ns  for  poorwomen.     Elizabeth's  whole  timeand*' 
iln-ngth  wvTc  devoted   to  niireing.     Twitx-  a  day 
die  went  to  the  hospitals  to  care  for  the  most 
■Trtchcd  patients,  bathing  them,  dressing  Iheir 
iTDunds.  and  taking  them    nourishment;    "all," 
Bys  Montalembert,  "  with  a  gidety  and  amenity 
a(  manner  which  nothing  could  disturb."     Sick 
Elliklrcn  always  attracted   her  special  care  and 
trademess.      She  did   not   forget  toys  to  cheer 
tferir  spirits,  nor  fail  to  play  \vith  them  for  a  little  "^ 
Iriiile  after  her  work    was    finished.     She  herself 
Bni  became  a  mother  at  sixteen,  and  children  are 
Uwaj'S  associated  with    her  in    works    of   com- 
tnemorative  art.     She  had.  in  all,  four  children. 

The  departure  of  her  husband  on  one  of  the 
nisadcs  and  his  untimely  death  in  1227  made 
n  end  to  tlie  liappiness  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
rothere-in-law,  Conrad  and  llenr>',  totally  out 

sj-ropathy  viilh  her  ahmgiving,  drove  her  from 
•r  home  in  the  Warthurg.     The  old  pictun-s  in 

rburg  show  her  descending    the    hill  in  mid- 
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winter  with  her  little  children,  and  many  are  the 
romances  told  of  her  humiliation,  the  ii^ratitude 
which  she  received  on  all  sides  and  the  misery  in 
which  she  sought  shelter  from  house  to  house, 
only  to  be  turned  away,  and  how  she  was  finally 
given  lodging  in  an  outhouse  of  an  old  inn-keeper. 

The  legends  were,  of  course,  the  delight  trf  nar- 
rators, and  the  more  inhiunan  the  insults  heaped 
on  her,  the  greater  the  contrast  with  Elizabeth'! 
sweetness  of  character.  But  no  nurse  who  ha 
had  experience  in  work  among  the  poor  couM 
ever  believe  that  she  was  thus  cruelly  turned  avi'ay 
in  her  extremity  by  all  her  old  patients,  although 
some  may  have  feared  to  succour  her  through  dread 
of  the  WTath  of  the  vindictive  brothers.  Mote 
prosaic  chronicles  simply  say  that  on  lea\'ing  tbt 
W'artburg  Elizabeth  went  to  her  aunt,  who  n'as 
Abbess  of  Kitzingen,  and  that  later  her  uncle,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  built  for  her  the  castle  d 
Pottenstein,  \\'hore.  with  her  court,  she  lived  until 
her  husband's  body  was  brought  back  from  tht 
Orient, 

Her  husband's  knights  and  companions-at-artns, 
charged  by  hini  to  protect  Elizabeth,  now  de-' 
manded  justice  for  her,  and  she  was  reinstated 
ill  the  V\'artburg,  after  accompanying  Ludwig's 
corpse  to  Reinhardsbrunn,  where  it  was  buried  and 
where  she  built  a  hospital  '  in  commemoration  d 
him.     In    this    hospital    she    received  the  mwt 

'  Virchow  says  Ludwig  himsfU  hail  built  this  bocpit*)' 
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Especially  pitiable  cases  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  most  arduous  nursing.' 

In  1228  she  returned  to  the  Wartbui^,  and, 
her  fortune  having  been  restored  to  her  by 
Hit  Pope's  order,  she  continued  her  charitable 
mtipks.  Siie  now.  as  it  is  generally  supposed, 
built  the  hospital  of  Maria  Magdalena  at  Gocha, 
(rhich  was  rebuilt  in  1541  by  the  city  govem- 
moit.  (Virchow  assumes  that  she  and  Ludwig 
»gether  built  tliis  hospital  in  1233,  though  he 
lootcs  other  writers  as  dating  it  from  1339.) 
fn  1229,  the  castle  of  Marburg  with  a  rental 
laving  been  settled  on  her,  she  went  there  to 
hne,  and  built  the  hospital  dedicated  to  St. 
Prancis  in  which  she  ended  her  days.  While  it 
Has  being  finished,  her  castle  being  inaccessible 
Bid  inconvenient,  she  stayed  in  the  little  village 
nf  Wchnia;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  done  she 
inoved  into  it.  and  took  up  the  work  of  nursing 
litre  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  her  own  little 
diildren  having  been  separated  from  her  by 
bw  confessor,  a  man  of  peculiarly  odious  char- 
Wer.  There,  worn  out  too  early  by  the  vicis- 
litadfsof  her  life,  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
bur,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital. 
the  hospital,  ihuugh  small,  was  always  full,  for 
fame  of  Elizabeth  had  spread  far  and  wide. 


McliiebU  dfS  llotpiUU  S  ElitabeA  in  Mojimrg.  C.  P. 
ninnscT^  Siimfltn  lUt  Gtullixk.  tnr  Befiird.  drr  j^miklen 
timnfitirHSthaflrn      iii      Marburg.       1871.      vol.     \x.     pp. 
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It  stood,  when  built,  almost  in  primeval  fofesL 
but  after  her  death  the  reports  of  her  saiw- 
lint'ss  and  her  cures  bnniKht  thousands  of  pil- 
grims yearly,  and  the  town  grew  up  graduatty 
about  the  hospital  to  its  present  size.  The  riches 
brought  by  the  numerous  pilgrims  made 
hospital  and  its  littk-  chapel  a  valuable  propert; 
and  Eifter  Elizabeth's  death  there  were 
claims  and  counter-claims  among  her  nol 
relatives  for  its  control.  The  Johanniter 
(Knights  of  St.  John)  and  the  Deutsche 
(Teutonic  Knights  Hospitallers),  which  had 
founded  in  the  Orient  for  hospital  service,  boi 
claimed  it.  It  was  finally  put  in  charge  of 
tatter.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  by  reason  of 
warlike  tendencies,  degenerated  as  a  nu 
order  even  more  rapiilly  than  the  Knights 
Malta,  and  the  little  hospital  passed  througfe 
series  of  vicissitudes  until,  at  the  time  of 
Reformaticm,  the  relics  of  St.  Eliz;ibcth  wei 
scattered  and  the  control  passed  into  other  h. 
In  1811  by  royal  decree  the  buildings  of 
then  existing  hospital  were  given  over  to 
university.'  The  original  hospital  of  Elizabel 
stood  by  or  near  the  pi-esent  church  of  St.  Eli 
beth  in  Marburg.  Outside  of  her  own  work  as 
nurse,  it  is  supposed  that  the  nursing  in  the  v 
ous  hospitals  founded  by  Elizabeth  was  in 
carried  on  by  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  whicb 


fl 
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lie  is  said  to  have  iniroduced  into  Germany  from 
Jungary.* 

Lay  physicians,  Hetasinger  agnin  Feminds  tis. 
lid  not  then  exist  in  Christian  countries.  The 
ttofessors  at  the  newly  established  univei^ties 
if  Vienna  and  Pragiie  were  ch<»cn  from  among 
lie  clefgj'.  and  medical  practice  was  entirely  in 
it  hands  of  monks  and  nuns.  As  there  was  no 
By  to  obtain  any  scientific  study  except  through 
heology,  there  was  in  Silesia,  as  elsewhere,  no 
mupte  of  an  educated  physician  in  secular  life. 
ilic  only  seculars  were  "bonesetters"  or  sur- 
jBOOC  <rf  homely  manual  skill,  with  no  educatifwi. 
I^A  mutual  regard  had  existed  between  Francis 
I  Assisi  and  Elizabeth,  although  they  never  met. 
Ikch.  however,  had  beard  of  the  works  an(#  good- 
ess  of  the  other.  :uid.  to  express  his  sympathy 
nd  fellow-feeling  for  F.Iizabcth.  Francis,  having 
iDthing  else,  sent  her  his  old  grey  cloak,  which 
be  priiteii  highly  and  loved  to  wear.  Elizabeth 
enelf  would  lain  have  been  a  mendicant,  and 
1 1329  or  1330  she  joined  the  Third  Order  with 
otemn  \-ows;  lieing.  Helyot  tells  us.  the  first 
'ranciscan  Tertiarj-  to  take  vows  of  this  character, 
he  GraucnschwfStcm  ur  Gray  Nuns  of  the  ihir- 
lenth  centurj".  who  were  also  Tertiaries  of  St. 
rancis,  were  often  called  Sisl**rs  of  St.  Elizabeth 
cause  they  had  chosen  her  as  their  patron  saint. 

Zmr  Gttckiektf  drs  AuttaiMS  taui  drr  Sp^itrr  btsatuitrs 
^rutKhlattd.  Viichuw.  Archiv.  f.  ^.h.  .Inai.  i860,  jad 
..vol  iS.p.  j(]. 
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Elizabeth  was  related  to  a  notable 
idealists  ant!    humanitarians  of  that    time 
belonged  to  the  famotis  family  branches 
Counts  of  Andechs  and  Meran. 

Virchow  says  of  the  mciubers  of  this  famil; 
centuries  prominent  in  the  social  life  of 
Gennany,  that  their  good  deeds  were  jnnume: 
A  strain  of  noble  elevation  of  mind  and  spin 
tinguished  tliem.  The  men  were  of  the  p 
type  of  chivalry,  and  not  a  crusade  went  forti 
included  knights  of  Andechs  and  Meran.  i 
the  women  were  untiring  in  hospital  and  nui 
work,  and  several  are  now  classed  among 
saints  in  recognition  of  their  labours  of  10^*6. 
of  these  women.  Hedwig,  who  married  the  I 
of  Silesia,  was  Elizabeth's  aunt';  another 
Anna,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Hedwig,  and  ano 
was  iVgnes  of  Bohemia.  Anna's  sister.  He 
and  her  husband  built  a  hospital  for  leper  wc 
at  Neumarkt  in  1234.  A  hospital  founds 
Trebnitz  at  an  eariicr  date  (1203)  is  attrifa 
to  Hedwig.  and  a  not-'tble  one. — one  of  the  eaj 
examples  in  Germany  of  the  af  lt*rwards  widesp 
hospitals  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  at  Bn 
in  1214  far  incurables  and  chronics,  the  | 
and  strangers— to  the  Duke  of  Silesia. 

Anna  built  a  hospital  in  memory  of  EUza 
in  IS53  in  Breslau.  and  .'\gnes  had  built  St.  Pt 
hospital  in  Prague  about  1 234.  An  an 
chronicle  says  of  Agnes  of  Bohemia :  "  She  g 
extended  her  kindness  to  those  who  wen 
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he  spread  soft  beds  for  them;  she  carefully  re- 
lovcd  all  that  could  distress  eyes  and  nose; 
be  prepared  food  with  her  own  hands,  and  cooked 
that  it  might  be  served  to  taste,  with  untir- 
ener^gy,  that  the  sick  might  be  freed  from 
pains    diminish,     illness    yield    and     health 


of  these  women  worked  daily  and  untiringly 

elves  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  y 

of  the  poor  of  the  cities.     The  old  records 

of   Hedwig's   "great  tenderness."  and   a 

iturc  shows  her  dressed   in  a  s-mple  garb 

Bled  to  hospital  work,  in  the  act  of  performing 

various  duties.     In  one.  she  urges  the  cause 

the  poor  upon  her  husband;  in  another,  she 

'ts  the  poor  with  a  house;  she  washes  and 

lie  lepers"  feet;   she  feeds  the  sick  in  their 

s,  gives  food  to  the  poor,  ministers  to  a  prisoner, 

alms  to  a  pilgrim.'      (The  seven  \'irtues.) 

hospital  at  Kreuzbei^,  also  attributed  to  one 

'these  good  women,  that  at  Neumarkt,  and  the 

in    Prague,    still    remain.     The    spread    of 

sy  {whi(.'h  had  invaded  Europe  in  the  sixth 

seventh)  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  / 

""'ag,  and  corresponding  efforts  to  meet  the 

were  put  forth  by  all  charitable  persons. 

estimated  by  Toilet  that  there  were  19.000 

■  hospitals  in  the  thirteenth  oentur>'.     Virchow/ 

that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  hospitals 

erected  for  lepers  during  the  twelfth,  thir- 

■  Edceost«in,  op.  eU..  p.  194. 
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teenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.'  and  in 
alone  he  meitions  an  extraordinary  n 
name  and  gives  the  dates  of  their  founds 
In  Silesia  the  need  was  especially  urgent, 
enormous  numlKT  of  hfispitids  was   built, 
where  else,  he  adds,  were  the  nursing  orders 
systematically  developed  and  distributed. 

■^nurses  for  the  leper  hospitals  were  supplied  t 
entirely  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
of  St.  Lazarus.  In  the  hospitals  founded  I 
women  of  the  family  of  Andechs  and  lli 
branch  of  the  Lazarus  order  wearin;*  the 
with  a  red  star  was  active,  and  Anna  herself 
in  Prague  under  this  emblem.     Besides  bo 

'^^ork,  visiting  nursing  was  continually  piBC 

■  An  adequate  ttudy  of  the  history  ot  lepers  «tMli 
a  book  in  itself.     The  treatment  of  the  lepers  in  ttw 
Ages  rcHects  tvery  humane  and  merciful  impulae  la 
the  human  heart,  and,  equally,  every  poHtible  pfuiM  of 
stttious  error.     Beside  the  social  nignia.  too  well  I 
dilate  upon  and  still  existing,  they  received  at  times 
veneration,  as  beingB  on  whom  God  had  by  direct  pen 
Uid  a  calamity  wliich  set  them  apart:  th\u  lAoa  Le 
in  his  compilation  "Stntut*  d'HAtcU-Dieu  ct  des  L«{ 
ries"  itlluilcs  to  the  custom  in  miuiy  \rptr  botpitalaof  0 
the  pnliciils  '"Brulhcr"  and  "Sister"  and  nppointiaf 
ligious  rule  for  them,  in  the  belief  thai  it  was  the  puipl 
God  to  turn  them  to  the  religious  life:  on  the  other  hasd 
encountered  a  popular  detestation  which  culminated 
ouely  in  a  general  persecution  of  lep«n  in  Pnuice  about  ■ 
on  the  accusation  that  they  were  about  to  poison  the  < 
KlnK  Philip  issued  a  proclamation  dccUfioe  tb«t  tkl 
must   be  cleared  of   the   guilty   and  supentitiou*  faM 
lepers,  and  many  were  burned      See  History  of  Lali»  0 
tianity,  H.  U.  Miloum.  iSSi.  Hook  Xll.,  d»p.  vi. 


k  tennct  ol  a  PkniKli  liLiarciin  wiih  [he  trmn  of  the  Gruthuy^c  Itni- 
r.  daiiug  fnim  ijoi.  From  a  paialtd  cuitain  pmcrrcd  atnung  the  Ccl- 
Kmk  of  Efig^iavingi  in  the  National  Library.  The  picture  refers  lo  ihc 
teoISl.  Laianit.  In  ihe  mlilillc  at«  ihe  Vlr|;ln  aiid  SI.  I.aiarui.  the 
ncr  with  iiiuck  u(  Iho  twr\  ivhich  ih«  dog«  licked.  In  Ihe  lop  mcdallJun 
I  lh«  left  u  Ihe  rich  mm  drivingi  L^/anu  from  hit  door.  Oppnite. 
•Mn»  U  (landing  al  Ihc  nch  man's  dooi,  while  a  dog  iicki  iiii  loici;. 
tjonr,  the  rich  man  n  uihi'i  hn  dnih-hcd,  wiih  ait  evil  kpirit  wailing  to 
irtj  olT  hit  midI.  Upon  the  oppc»iic  lide.  Lararus  ii  lying  <lod  apon  th« 
■It  (round,  bat  a  dove  is  brarine  hit  loul  lo  heaven.  The  donon  oi  the 
laBetarelmorUnghcfotetlic  V'ir|:in  and  Si,  Ijtjarat.  The  clapper  (which 
*i  OMd  lo  anDounc*  Ihe  approach  ol  the  leperi)  t»  depicted  eight  timei 
tbe  bonier. 

^Wj  ai/JMifiJur  li/t  ■«  l^t  MUJIi  AfrnmJ  ^  IAj  Pfi^i  </ Ou  Rtmaiaamrt, 
by  1^1  Ucfoii.    Pvb.  by  flliktn  *  Son,  Uondui 
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these  now  sainted  nurses.  They  paid  great 
Intention  to  the  care  of  obstetrical  patients  in 
LlTpir  homes,  and  combined  in  themselves  all  the 
ictions  of  the  phystcian.  the  relief  agency,  ant) 

nurse. 

St   Catherine — It  was  a    unique  characteristic 

the  nursing  uf  mediaeval  times  that  it  often 

led  a  background,  as  it  were,  in  the  lives  of 

and  women  who  in  the  foreground  played 

si  dramatic  and  extraordinary  parts  upon  life's 

-i.ii-.    Of  no  one  in  this  more  strikingly  true 

.  oJ  Catherine  Bcnincasa  of  Siena,  bom  in*^ 

A. p.,  the  daughter  of  humble,  respectable. 

prosaic    Italian    parents.     How  these   good 

hng  folk  came  to  have  a  daughter  of  such  a 

Jnighly-WTOught  psychical  nature  was  a  puzzle  to 

Jvcs.  which  they  fmally  accounted  for.  as 

others,  by  revering  her  as  a  saint.     Catherine 

showed  an  intense  asceticism  (the  accounts 

which,   however,   are   probably   exaggerated) 

ad  an  amazing  mental  gamut  of  mysticism  and 

sy,  associated,  however,  at  times  nith  sound 

ion-sense  ane\  a  keen  perception.     Add  to  this 

passion  for  serving  humanity  and  a  tmly  as-'*' 

shing  energy  and  ncrvou.s  force  in  work,  and 

:  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  reverence  in  which 

was   held   in    that    Wvidly  picturesque  and 

jhly  credulous  age.    Catherine  lived  only  thirty- 

ir  years,  but  in  that  time  she  was  hospital  niirsc, 

iphctcss,    preacher,   and    reformer  of   society 

gd  of  the  Church.    Yet  v^ith  it  all,  she  was  c\'cr 
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the  daughter  of  the  house,  ready  to  sweep  and 
clean  and  do  the  humblest  household  tasks.  Tit 
house  in  which  Catherine  lived  is  still  standing, 
in  good  repair,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  Sieooe 
street,  and  her  little  cell-like  bedroom  with  her 
stone  pillow  on  the  floor  is  visited  daily  by  cuiiooi 
and  sympathetic  travellers.  Beside  the  stoos 
pillow  stands  the  little  lamp  which  she  carried 
with  her  on  her  nightly  visits  to  the  hospital,  U 
Scala.  It  is  quite  a  walk  from  the  house  to  tbe 
hospital,  and  Catherine  was  a  young  girl  when  she 
first  began  going  there  morning  and  evening  to 
bathe  and  dress  the  old  leper  woman  Lecca,  the 
grumbling  and  ungrateful  one  whose  condition 
was  so  dreadful  that  it  sickened  every  one  else, 
and  Andrea,  one  of  the  old  Sisters  of  Penance, 
dying  of  cancer  and  so  disagreeable  that  no  one 
else  could  endure  her.  The  latter  calumniated 
even  the  gentle  nurse  who  waited  upon  her,  so 
that  the  mother  of  Catherine  would  fain  have 
stopped  her  daughter's  visits  to  the  hospital 
In  1372,  when  the  plague  was  epidemic  in  Siena 
for  more  than  a  year,  Catherine  rarely  went  home, 
but  walked  night  and  day  in  the  wards,  only  rest- 
ing for  a  few  hours  now  and  then  in  an  adjacent 
house.  But  few  details,  however,  of  her  nursing 
work  are  left,  probably  because  the  distinguished 
political  part  which  she  played  overshadowed 
her  supposedly  more  humble  tasks. 

To-day  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  nurse  turning 
^from  hospital  work  to  admonish  the  Pope  himself, 
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lut  such  was  Catlierinc's  prerogative.  The  Flor- 
ntmes,  alft-aj-s  in  a  turmoil,  and  having  now 
taarrellod  with  and  ha\-ing  been  excommunicated 
gr  the  Poytc.  turned  to  Catherine  as  a  peacemaker 
iusc  of  the  fame  oi  her  extraordinarj'  sanctity. 
Pope  had  fled  to  Axignon,  -inrl  Catherine, 
iting  the  mission  of  the  Flon-ntines.  went 
and  was  received  ftHth  honour  and  reverence 
the  whole  papal  court.  No  matter  how  her 
ital  supremacy  is  to  be  explained,  it  is  surely 
imprvssivc  sight  to  see  this  fearless  woman, 

eted  with  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  her  message, 
ding  before  the  Pojx-  and  his  staff  with  advice, 
liming,  and  denunciation.  Her  mind  dominated 
sitxiation.  Not  only  did  the  Pope  constitute 
his  arbttress  with  the  Florentines,  hut  fol- 
3g  her  counsel  he  returned  to  Rome,  whither 
accompanied  him.  partly  to  protect  him  by 
itr  prestige,  partly  to  keep  up  his  own  uncertain 
Ourage.  Githerine's  numerous  letters  to  per- 
pnagcs  lugh  in  state  and  church  are  still  extant,' 
bd  constitute  a  notable  study  in  psychology, 
though  much  in  them  is  displeasing  to  the  modern 
Bind,  they  should  always  be  taken  in  connection 
(ith  her  actual  life  of  unselfish  practical  service, 
t ».  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  that  a 
•lebratcd  ph>-sician  of  her  day.  Gutalcbracia. 
sbelieved  in  her  visions  and  prophecies,  and 
an  intcr\-ic«'  tried  to  confute  her.     According 

I  St-  Catk«tim  of  Smho  <W  S*rm  in  her  Lrtlen,  Vid*  D.  Scud- 
r.  1905- 
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to  her  biographers,  Catherine  on  this  occasion 
defeated  'the  sceptic  by  taking  her  stand  on  the 
plain,  practical  ground  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
refusing  to  be  led  into  any  subtleties  or  mysticisms. 
Early  in  life  Catherine  had  joined  the  Tertiaries 
of  St.  Dominic,  an  order  founded  in  imitation  of 
St.  Francis's  Tertiaries.  She  died  in  1380  a.d. 
Like  all  other  great  saints  Catherine  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  for  painters.  She  is  crften  pictured 
in  the  act  of  expelling  demons  (a  favourite 
holism  for  nursing  and  medical  saints)  or  iai 
ecstatic  state,  with  her  emblems,  the  Kly,., 
thorn,  or  a  book. 


( 


CHAPTER  VI 

K06PITAL  AND  NURSING  APPLIANCES 

lOSPlTALS  and  nursing  are  so  intimalcly 
connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  one 
rithout  the  other.  But  from  the  ver>-  universajity 
:  nursii^,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  morr 
m  present  important  epoths  or  phases,  lightened 
y  a  fringe  of  personal  detail ;  and  similarly  the 
It  of  hospital  history  forbids  more  than 
glimpses  into  romantic  legends  or  special 
itures  of  a  few  among  the  endless  array  of 
turesque  mcdia;val  foundations. 
The  most  ancient  hospitals  in  towns  or  villages. 
[says  Toilet,  were,  with  some  few  exceptions,  small, 
[holding  only  from  six  or  seven  to  fifty  patients; 
rhilc  those  in  large  cities  provided  for,  at  the 
St.  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Many  of  the  famous  hospitals  still  in  existence 
had  a  ver\'  humble  origin  in  some  small  alms- 
house, home,  or  cloister.  Not  until  the  twelfth 
century  did  hospital  buildings  begin  to  be  planned 
on  anything  approaching  to  the  huge  scale  familiar 
to-day. 

The  three  most  arretent  of  the  still  great  and 
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celebrated  hospital  foundations  are  those  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu  in  Lyons,  the  H6tel-Dieu  (rf  Paiis, 
and  the  Santo  Spirito  in  Rome.  The  stories  of  |' 
the  two  former  include  important  leaves  in  nuraog 
history  and  will  be  related  separately,  for  the 
tales  of  these  venerable  homes  of  nursing  sister- 
hoods form  a  chapter  in  themselves. 

A  once  famous  hospital  now  devoted  to  other 
purposes  was  founded  in  580  a.d.  by  bishop  Masotu 
in  what  is  now  called  Merida  in  Spain.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  a  deacon  named  Paul  is  still  extant- 
Paul  has  at  first  related  the  good  deeds  of  Masons 
in  building  monasteries,  and  then  he  continues; 
"  Afterwards  he  built  a  hospital  for  strangers, 
endowed  it  richly,  and  chained  the  doctors  and 
attendants  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
the  strangers  with  devoted  zeal.  He  directed 
th.-it  the  doctors  should  continually  go  on  tours 
nf  investigation  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  bring  in  their  arms  to  the  hospital  any 
one,  whether  bond  or  free,  Christian  or  Jew.  whoffl 
they  found  to  be  ill.  Such  patients  were  to  be 
put  immediately  on  htters  or  beds  prepared  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  delicate  and  nourishing  foorf 
was  to  be  given  them  until  the  time  when,  God 
willing,  they  were  restored  to  health.  And  no 
matter  in  what  abundance  supplies  were  brought 
in  to  the  hospital  from  its  farms,  still  they  seemed 
to  this  good  man  only  half  enough,  and  adding  to 
these  good  deeds  even  greater  ones,  he  instructed 
the  doctors  to  set  aside  half  of  every  donation-" 
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«\-er>'  bequest  made  to  tlic  shrint's  and  churches, 
— and  to  bestow  it  on  the  sick."  '  In  commenting 
fan  the  use  oi  the  word  "doctor"  in  this  quotation 
Crom  Paul  the  deacon.  Haeser  remarks  that  the 
terms  "servitors,"  "doctore,"  and  "priests"  were 
evidently  used  synonymously  for  one  and  the  same 
men,  whose  duties  were  in  all  probability  similar 
to  those  of  the  parabolani.' 

The  Santo  Spirito  in  Rome,  now  standing  on 
Ihc  bank  of  the  Tiber,  dates  its  existence  from 
Ina,  king  of  the  western  Saxons,  who  after  his 
abdication  lived  in    Rome,  imd   founded   about 
71;  A.D.  a  church  with  a  small  guest-house  for 
IB^ins  of  his  own  nationaUty.     It  was  dedi- 
cated  to   Mary,  and  the  Saxon  relationship  is 
iCommemonitcd  in  its  full  title  "Siinta  Maria  in 
'Sessia"  (Saxony).     King  Offa  of  Mercia  enlarged 
the  guest-house  in  794.  and  the  income  to  support 
it  and  to  pfo\Hde  care  for  the  sick  was  derived 
from  certain   properties   in    Britain.'     Twice,  in 
817  and  847.  it  was  burned  down  and  rebuilt.     In 
I077  it  was  devastated  by  Henri  IV,  and  in  1163 
bj'  Frederick  Barbarossa.     In  1  iqH  it  was  rebuilt 
b>"  Innocent  III,,  on  a  form  and  plan  which  con- 
,  rtituted   the  beginning  of  its  modem   historj-. 

'  £■■■  Briimg  Mr  aUtit*n  Gtsekieku  d>r  KrankfikAitttT  im 
'^tidttiU.     Cv   P.   HeunnKiT  in  Janus:  Zritscltrifl  lUr  G*ach. 
•^  iMiain.   Brcslau.    1846.   pp.  771-773- 
'Op.  tit.,  pp.  38-40. 

'  Gtr  HMpiialiitT  Ord^n  vom  Mlieen  Gnit-  Vtrchow, 
^-  AbkamS.  atu  lUm  Gfbuu  drr  offmaichr  MrJttin.  Berliti. 
2jt  I'..  1879.  p.  aj. 
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It  is  usually  cited  as  the  earliest  instance  of  a 
hospital  in  the  modem  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  among 
those  now  existing  it  was  the  first  to  emerge  de- 
finitely from  the  xenodochium  or  alwwf>>9qp 
pattern  to  the  specialty  of  receiving  only  the  Bck. 
Yet  even  this  statement  requires  some  modifi> 
cation,  for  the  Santo  Spirito  held  from  Iimocot 
a  .special  commission  to  care  for  abandoned 
infants.  Haeser  dates  the  history  of  moden 
hospitals  from  the  time  of  this  rebuilding  dl 
Santo  Spirito.'  Between  1471  and  1484  SixtB 
IV.  again  rebuilt  it,  as  it  was  falling  to  pieces,  and, 
except  for  ceilain  interior  improvements  and 
embellishments,  it  has  stood  from  that  day  to  Hn 
unaltered. 

A  collection  of  exquisite  old  engravings,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century  and  unearthed  frooi 
the  archives  of  the  hospital  at  Dijon, ^  tells  the 
story  of  the  hospital's  foundation  with  all  tlK 
childlike  simplicity  of  legend  based  on  the  trage- 
dies of  daily  life.  It  is  said  that  Innocent  ml 
impelled  to  the  establishment  of  the  hospHel 
by  seeing,  one  day,  the  corpse  of  an  infant  draped 
up  from  the  Tiber  in  a  fisherman's  net,  and  the 
various  details  iif  this  story  are  pictured  in  the 
engravings.     Thus  in  one  scene  three  guilty  young 


'  Op.  (ii..  p.  34- 

'Histoirc  dr  la  l-'oiidalion  des  hfipitaiiz  dii  SoitU  Espril  dr 
Rome  ft  dc  Dijnii.  M.  r,,  rtignot.  iS,;;.  To  be  seen  in  Ihc 
SiirKf^n-Gpncrnl'':  l.ibnirv.  Wa'^liington.  From  this  ih' 
inalcrial  for  the  tcxl  lias  thicflv  Icen  taker 
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tiroen  are  shown,  standing  upon  the  bridge,  with 
.ome's  seven  hills  and  many  towers  in  the  back- 
round.  They  are  casting  their  swaddled  bam- 
inos  into  the  stream.  As  a  matter  of  history', 
ifanticidc  was  at  that  time  horribly  frequent, 
liough  sonM  people  like  tr>  believe  that  it  has 
een  a  custom  restricted  to  "the  heathen," 

In  the  next  picture  we  see  the  Pbpe,  who  is  in 
led,  ill.  In  the  forejjround  two  phjrsicians  seated 
a  low  stools  are  consulting,  while  in  t]ie  back- 
pound  a  third,  wearing  a  large  cap  and  ermine 
ape,  is  examining  a  specimen  in  a  glass  jar. 
Hovering  near  the  bed  is  an  angel,  who  whispers 
ibe  Story  of  the  drowned  babes  in  the  Pope's  ear. 
ud  Irids  him  order  the  Tiber  to  be  dragged.  The 
next  picture  shows  the  Pope  relating  his  vision 
to  the  cardinals,  who  give  the  order,  and  in  the 
Qackground  a  serving  woman  is  despatching  Vko 
Sshmnen,  who  start  ofT  ^vith  alacrity. 

Tben  the  fishennen  are  seen  dragging  their 
lets  and  bringing  them  up  weighted  with  pitiful 
itUe  corpses.  Tliey  bring  them  in  and  display 
itOa  before  the  eyes  of  the  horrified  Pope. 

An  angel  now  brings  the  Pope  a  revelation 
ihoK-ing  where  the  hospital  is  to  stand,  and  gives 
ion  a  toiraculous  sign  by  which  he  will  know  tlie 
pot.  The  stately  cavalcade  goes  forth  across 
^  bridge,  the  Pope  riding  a  donkey,  wliich  kneels 
o»n  when  the  chosen  spot,  the  site  of  the  guest- 
Otise  of  Ina,  is  reached.     The  buildingn  arise  as 

Ctnd  again  the  angel  brings  a  revela- 
: 
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tion  of  the  insignia  for  the  nursing  order.  The 
nursing  was  entrusted  to  the  Brothers  ot  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  last  engraving  the  Pope 
distributes  the  blue  habit  with  the  cross  to  the 
kneeling  Brothers. 

A  second  set  of  engravings  shows  the  equally 
miraculous  origin  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Esprit 
at  Dijon,  actually  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne  in  1204,  for  this  charitable  dulre,  having 
visited  the  Santo  Spirito  at  Rome,  was  filled  with 
great  zeal  for  a  similar  institution.  Again  tbl 
spirited  drawings  tell  the  story  and  show  tfat 
duke  being  taken  by  the  Pope  to  visit  the  Santfi 
Spirito  in  Rome.  They  make  the  round  of  the 
wiirds  where  the  patients  are  lying  in  their  bedl 
The  duke  receives  the  papal  permit,  returns  and 
L-onfers  with  his  architects,  bestows  the  vestments 
on  his  monks  of  the  nursing  order,  and  trium- 
phantly \-isits  the  completed  and  occupied  hospital 
with  his  duchess.  Incidentally,  the  glimpses  at 
the  wards  are  the  prettiest  possible. 

These  historic  hospitals  had  architecturally 
the  style  uf  the  palaces  of  that  day,  still  seen  iD 
many  palaces  and  reproduced  in  many  hospital* 
now  in  existence,  namely,  the  long,  solid,  two-OT- 
three-stor>'  barracks  built  around  open  couiti 
or  squares,  and  capable,  owing  to  their  pecul- 
iar construction,  of  almost  indefinite  extensioo- 
Striking  examples  of  this  style  are  represented 
^v  the  great  genera!  hospitals  of  Milan  and  of 
Vienna,  the  former,  a  most  exquisite  example  d 
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Renaissance  art.  being  a  very  beautiful,  and  the 
liter  a  \'ery  ugly  specimen.  As  u  hospital  plan 
lis  copy  of  mediarval  palaces  is  now,  on  sanitary 
junds.  oi  course,  considered  altogether  bat). 
iediae\-a]  hospitals  naturally  shared  in  the  ar- 
^chitectural  variations  of  age  and  countrj'.  French 
spitals  built  ai  the  end  of  the  tu'elfth  century 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  specimens  of 
jGothic  art.  looking  like  cathedmls,  and  with 
Iwards  suggesting  glorious  abbeys  or  church  aisles, 
|vhile  vast  and  luxurious  gardens  often  sur- 
jndcd  them,  as  at  the  abbey  hospital  at  Laon. 
German  historian  describes  a  typical  mc'dia\'al 
ntal  as  follows : 

Walled  off  from  the  outer  world,  with  artistically 
3ught  gales  and  magnificent  towers,  the  niciUKval 
spital   is  erected   in  surroundings  of  garden  and 
ee.     It  often  resembles  a  fortified  seaion  of  a 
r.  enclosing  a  church  and  palatial  buildings,  with 
Inany  courts  opening  one  from  another.     The  courts 
axe  planted  with  shady  trees  and  shrubbery.     Foun- 
tains rise  flashing  from  the  midst  of  carved  bowls 
[and  shells.     Round  about  stretch  the  well-fumished 
corridors,   colonnades  supporting   the   upper   floors; 
under  these  protecting  roofs  the  sick  wander  on  pave- 
,  ments  of  many-colon rtsl   marbles.     Corridors,  stair- 
cases, and  the  great  receplion  room  are  ornamented 
with  life-site  paintings  and  marble  statues,  in  honour 
of  the  benefactor  of  the  place.     Or  here  and  tlrcrc 
are    paintings  shewing  the  consolations  of  religion: 
The   Raising  of  Lazarus;  the  Good  Samaritan;  the 
Arising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus:  Healing  of  the 
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Lepers;    the    ResuTTOction.     In    the    high- 
wards,   whose  walls   arc   stately  with    their 
tiling,  stand  at  one  end  the  Altar  and  the  Crosc 
the  opposite  end  is  a  chimney:  here  and  tboc. 
marble  carx-ings.    The  beds  are  hung  with 
between  each  two,  sunk  in  the  wall,  is  a  marble ' 
basin.     Abo\'e  the  whole  hospital  towers  the 
building  with  a  cross  sliining  from  its  spire, 
ated  Viith  Doric  or  Roman  columns,  the  portal  i 
viaons  of  the  interior  with  its  multj-colourcd ' 
Rich  in  marbles,  sculpture,  and  painting,  sptefld 
with  blooming  flowers  and  candle-light,  stands 
High  Altar.     Solemn  and  festal  sound  th«  pcrio 
clang  of  bells,  the  roll  of  the  organ,  the  melodies  • 
mass  and  h>-mn  in  the  quiet  wards,  and  mniod 
suffering  ones  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  for 
healing  of  mind  or  body.' 

Italy   kept  the  palatial  style,   or  establ 
hospitals    in    cool,    lofty -ceilinged    cloisters 
rounding  luxurious  gardens,— xt-ell  adapted  to 
hot   climate.     In    Spain    later    there    were 
examples  of  Sp:uitsh  Renaissance,  such   as 
Santa  Cruz  of  Toledo,  now    a    military  scl 
The  free  cities  of  Flanders  and  North  Gcr 
had   in  the   thirteenth   century  very   beaut 
hospital  buildings,  while  in  South  Germany 
ancient  hospital  at  Rothenburg,  though  of 
origin,     aflords  another  example  trf  how 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  could  be  la\'i&hed< 

'  AUerm.  I'mriisr  d/r  Ctilrnrtiichuhllichfn  En 
H-iipitt^vitSftt  uaddtr  Ktankmpfitur.      Maximilian  I 
Uotha,  1870,  pp.  15-17. 
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hospital  and  its  appendages.     As  to  works  of 
X  found  in  old  hospitals,  they  are  innumerable, 
mong   the  spLvimens  of   cloister   hospital    the 
I  jstately  Ospedale  CivHIe  in  Venitx-,  Goo  years  ago 
Dominican  monastery,  is  one  of  the  most  ini- 
ing    iind    beautiful,    while    more    picturesque 
characteristic  monastery  hospitals  than  those 
Naples  could  hardly  be  found.    The  Ospedale 
iore  of  Milan,  just  mentioned,  in  its  present 
dates  only  from   1448.   though  Milan  had 
lochia  in  the  fourth  centur)-.  and  a  hospital 
foundlings  in  the  eighth.     The  Ospedale  was 
inally  a  ducal  palace  and.  with  the  permission 
the  Pope,  was  turned  into  a  hospital  by  Fran- 
Sforza  and  his  wife  Bianca.     It  is  supposed 
it  a  number  of  the  small  establishments  were 
merged  into  the  general  hospital.     The  city 
Florence  is  full  of  old  hospitals  of  artistic  and 
ic    interest.     Santa    Maria    Niiova,    exter> 
Uy  of  great  architectural  beauty,  was  founded 
1287  by  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  Fok-o 
'     Pbrtinari.      It  was  originally    a    divelling- 
holding  twelve  beds  and  the  piety  of  his 
vant  old  Mona  Tessa,  who  spent  her  days  in 
ig.  gave,  it  is  supposed,  the  impulse  to  Por- 
in.     The  hospital  where  Romola  went  to  nurse 
patients  is  still  in  existence,  but  is  no  longer 
hospital.     It  is  now  the  Accadcmia  dci  Belli 
and  contains  interesting  pictures  of  early 
ital  life,  among  others  .showing  the  medical 
Its.  Cosmos  and  Daniian.  setting  a  broken  leg. 
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Santa  Maria  was  described  in  1548  as  being  j 
of  sick,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  n 
with  much  care,"  and  a  century  later  high 
is  again  recorded  of  it.  although  it  often  hap 
that  two  or  three  ]x;rsons  had  to  be  put  i 
bed.  Nevertheless,  the  beds  were  kept  whit 
clean,  the  food  and  medicines  were  adapt 
every  case,  and  "watchers  of  the  sick" 
ready  to  minister  to  every  want-  The 
ment  was  considered  so  admirable  that  Xbt 
and  the  English  king  asked  for  copies 
regulations.  In  1650  single  iron  beds  wete 
duced,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  0 
citizens.  It  is  typical  of  the  general  deterioi 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (to  which  we  will  i 
later)  thai  in  1742  the  condition  of  tliis  inl 
ing  old  hospital  was  described  as  being  bcx 
the  fond  bad  and  insufficient,  and  the  nu 
attendance  WTetched,  while  corpses  were  b 
in  the  central  courts,  causing  "  pestilential 
halations.'  In  Florence  also  is  to  be  seei 
most  unique  and  interesting  foundling  asyl 
the  \vorid^th&X)spedale  Santa  Maria  de£^ 
centi.  In  its  early  history,  one  learns  of  tb 
ifiil  fate  of  abandoned  children,  who.  in  tl 
centuries  of  the  beginning  of  our  era.  becai 
property  of  the  finders,  were  regarded  as  1 
and  could  be  sold  or  hired  at  will  by  their  nu 
To  substitute  a  merciful  for  a  merciless  en 


•  Old  Flormc^  attd  Modrrn  Tmcany.  by  Janet    Rc«g 
pp.  6o-«J. 
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ship  was  the  impulse  that  caused  a  good  monk 
if  Milan  to  found  there,  in  787,  the  foundling 
»s>'liim  which  later  ga\'e  the  example  to  Florence. 
The  Innocent!  was  built  under  the  patronage  of 
the  guild  of  silk  merchants  in  the  carty  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  being  completed  in  1451, 
and  is  a  nvodel  01  lovely  architecture,  decorated 
with  fine  paintings  and  adorned  with  the  well* 
known  Luca  delUi  Robbia  medallions.  The  little 
foundlings  were  "given  their  freedom"  at  the 
age  of  seven ;  that  is,  they  were  never  to  become 
sbv'es.  They  n'ere  placed  about  with  families 
Who  promised  to  treat  them  as  their  own  children, 
taught  trades,  the  girls  downed,  when  married. 
by  the  hospital,  or  the  foster-parents,  or  else  fin- 
ally placed  in  convents. 

Cow's  milk  was  used  to  nourish  the  foundlings 
For  the  first  time  in  1577,  some  tiaveUed  duke 
having  reported  seeing  in  Spain  the  wonderful 
tight  of  a  cow  whose  milk  was  given  to  children. 
To-day  this  richly  historic  house  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  under  the 
dinction  of  a  highl>'  scientific  and  progressive 
Cctmcil  chiefly  consisting  of  medical  men,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  kept  and  well-managed 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  existence,  its  union 
y(  media*val  charm  with  modem  science  being 
&  congenial  and  happy  one. 

The  old  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  detla  Scala  in 
Siena,  with  its  thousand  years  and  more  of  his- 
tory, is  second  to  none  In  i^^crcst.    It  was  founded 
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in  the  ninth  century  by  Soror  (bom  832.  died  Jg8) 
a  man  of  huniblc  position,  who  after  the  mannH 
of  the  early  Christians  was  wont  to  take  pilgrims 
and  needy  persomi  into  his  own  frugal  home  ior 
hospitality.     The  gifts  of  gratitude  and  recognilion 
that  came  to  him  enabled  him  finally  to  buiid  ^ 
hospital  on  the  present  site  opposite  the  Dnoma 
Part  of  the  new  structure  was  composed  of  maible, 
taken   from  the  steps  of  an  ancient  temple 
Minerva  which  had  stood  on  the  same  site,  aid, 
from  this  it  took  the  name  "della  Scala."    Th>, 
hospital  received  foundlings,  reared,  dowerfd. 
married    them.     It    also    entertained    stran; 
gave  alms  to  the  poor,  and  nursed  the  sick, 
order  of  nursing  Brothers  that  Soror  establi 
here  was.  it  is  said,  the  earliest  order  of  hi 
tal  Brothers  under  a  regular  rule.'     Beside 
Brothers,  an  order  of  Sisters  was.  of  course,  estal 
lished  for  the  care  of  women  and  children.' 
time  the  hospital  became  very  wealthy,  and 
account  of  its  good   management  many  othei 
affiliated  with  it.     From  the  time  of  the 
pletion  of  the  Duomo,  the  hospital  nurses 
canons   of    the   cathedral.    The   names  of 
Catherine  and  San   Bernardino,  both  of  w! 
nursed  here,  add  to  its  fame.     Catherine's 
has  been  mentioned.     San  Bernardino's  greatel 
nursing  work  was  done  here  during  the  plag* 
of    MOO-      He    is    represented    in    paintings  sj 

■  Welter  H.  tCfftr,  KirehetiUxfkon.  Rrt..  "Hcxjwul." 
'  Hacser,  0p.  cit  .p.  >S. 
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sstonng  the  blind  to  sight,  doubtless  rommemo- 
iting  his  actual  services  in  saving  tht-  eyesight 
t  patients  afliictcd  with  purulent  disorders.  The 
irge  hall  of  Santa  Maria  is  adorned  vfith  wonder- 
1]  frescoes,  depicting  the  nursing  duties  of  the 
IrotheTS,  and  tlic  dowering  of  the  foundlings, 
mother  Italian  hospital  established  by  pious 
Kn  was  that  ol  Santa  Maria  Annunziata  in 
laples,  which  was  built  in  1304  by  two  brothers, 
licolas  and  Giacomo  Scondito. 
Every  tra\'eller  who  has  crossed  a  mountain 
ass  into  Italy  and  has  been  refreshed  by  the 
nonks  of  a  hospice  will  realise  what,  to  Ioi>cly 
ledestrians  centuries  ago,  must  have  been  the 
hehere  which  were  erected  in  snowy  passes  and 
rild  places  along  the  footpaths  of  the  traveller 
D  offer  him  hospitality,  warmth,  and  food.  One 
t  the  most  famous  of  these  hospices  was  that 
Junded  by  the  Vicomte  of  Flanders  at  Albrac 
r  Aubrac.  France,  on  a  snow-covcrcd  pass,  in 
latitude  for  his  escape  from  robbers.  Ite  resi- 
cnts  included  priests;  two  knights-at-arms  to 
scort  and  protect  the  pilgrims,  one  to  go  before 
nd  chase  away  robbers:  clerical  and  lay  Brothers 
>  ser%*e  the  hospice,  one  to  wait  on  the  poor, 
avants  and  farm  hands,  and  five  Sisters  of 
uality  with  maids  to  show  hos^iitality  to  women 
aveUcfS.*  In  the  twelfth-"  century  there  were 
imerous  oommunities  of  this  character,  some 
'  the  cddcst  being  at  Cologne,  Mainz,  St.  Goar. 

■HcItoi,  iii.,  p.  ■««. 
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Numberg,  and  Wfirzburg.     In   the   twelfth  cw- 
tury,  too,  in  the  cities,  every  institution  had  its, 
crfichc,  so  named  from  the  French,  who  from 
fifth  century  put  out  cradles  at  the  doors  of  ho&>| 
pitals  and  churches  to  receive  the  foundlings. 

But  not  alone  could  Christian  lands  boasfc ' 
numerous  and  beautiful  hosjntals  in    the 
centuries  of   our  era.     The  Saracens 
hospitals  as  beautiful,  and,  for  a  lime,  far  surpa 
ing  those  of  Europe  in  "medical  science  and 
schools  of  learning.     Heusinger  mentions 
of  hospitals  and   xenodochia  in  Cashmir  al 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  says  that  these  were  na 
after  the  royal  charitable  women  who  endc 
ihem.'     Macrizi  mentions    an    Arabian    he 
founded  by  one  of  the  caliphs  in  Cairo  as 
as  707  A.D..  where  lepers  were  isolated  and 
blind  cared  for;  and  again  one  built  by  anc 
caliph  in  854-855.'     Only  freemen  and  ci\H 
were  treated  in  this  hospital.    No  slaves  or 
diers  were  rcceivctl.     On  entrance  the  patient 
clothing  and  money  were  taken  from  ihem 
kept  until  their  departure,  the  hospital  providh 
their  garments. 

According  to  medical  historians,  the  of 
of  the  clerg>'  to  the  study  of  natural  scienc 
at  the  root  of  a  "brilliant  and   romantic 


■  Dot   AUtr  dtr  HtapUdltr  in  Caskmir.    Janut.    Bresbu. 
1847.  II..  pp.  393-.(94. 

■  Brschreibitng  der  HoipitdUr  in  El  Cakira-     Janus,  1846; 
1.,  pp.  »S,  39-     TransUted  by  W(iM«nl«U. 
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primage"  made  by  the  scientific   medical  ^trit 

to   the  East,  from  which  it  retiimcd  with  the 

Saracenic  invasion  by  way  of  Spain.     The  stor> 

is  HelightfxiUy  told  by  Dr.  Fosscl,'  who  grxs  Kick 

to  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians  and  their  wandcr- 

inj*s  early  in  the  fifth  century  into  Persia.  India, 

and  China,  where  they  carried  a  spirit  of  inquiry 

and   investigation : 

Welcomed  in  Mesopotaraia.  Syria,  and  Persia,  they 

carried  with  their  the  science  of  Greece  and  founder! 

centres  of  leamini{  in   which   Christians,  Jews,   and 

pagans  alike  shared.     Medicine  became  the  first  study 

in  importance,  and  Greek  science  now  came  in  contact 

with   the  rich  experience  of  the  physicians  of  India. 

Tbere  were  medical  schools  with  hoHpiials  for  study 

and    practical   experience   in   many   places,   thai   of 

Dschondisapor  (a  modern  province  of  Persia)  being 

the    most    famous. 

The  Arabs  carried  hence  the  sacred  embers  of 
learning,  and  took  them  into  all  the  lands  they 
conqueroil,  endowing  old  hospitals  and  building 
new  ones.  One  of  these  famous  hospitals  w;is 
built  by  the  mother  of  a  caliph  in  g8i.  It  had 
twenty-four  physicians  appointed  to  it.  and  abun- 
dant service  of  nurses  or  "bed-makers."  and  at- 
tendants. The  patients  were  received  in  special 
wards  or  divisions  according  tc3  their  maladies. 
^^^ut  the  most  magnificent  of  the  many  Moham- 

•  dffeuUida  Krankrnfihgr  I'm  XfiOtlatltr.  Dr.  Vidor  Poa*d, 
Mitlk.  dtr  Vet.  der  Ante  ih  S'l-wrmark.  37  Ji^hrgfinfii  do.  3, 
pp.  37.  S»- 
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m<^dan  liospitals  was  in  Cairo,  built  in  laSj  by 
the  Sultan  E\  Mansur  Gilavun.  It  was  endowej 
by  him  f(Jr  "  Ihc  Krcat  and  the  lowly ;  for  free  aai 
for  slnves;  for  men  and  women."  Thtrt  »we 
separate  wards  for  fevers,  alternating  with  ofa 
courts  and  large  shady  gardens;  wards  for  surgioi 
cases,  for  eye  troubles,  for  the  insane,  and  for 
con\-alcsc(.'nls.  Every  ward  had  a  spring  'i  ~ 
water  running  through  it  to  keep  the  air  cod 
'ITitTL'  were  large  halls  for  clinics  and  lectum 
where  the  physicians  taught  their  classes.  soJ 
special  rooms  ft»r  the  preparatiem  nf  drugs  ml 
remedies,  and  for  all  kinds  of  supplies, 
nursing  was  done  by  "bed-makers" — men  ad 
women^ — and  not  only  were  patients  treated  in  tbf 
hospitjil.  but  free  medical  and  nursing  care.  «"'.'' 
medicines  and  nourishment,  were  also  suppM 
to  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  homes,  and  dis- 
chargeil  patients  were  given  a  goUl  piece,  tl 
they  need  not  return  at  once  to  work.  This  is- 
nious  hospital  is  mentioned  by  many  wriWii, 
Another  very  fine  one  was  at  Damascus,  ll  «s 
said  that  no  one  was  refused  in  these  hospitilj 
and  that  the  time  of  stay  was  most  hospitably 
extended.  A  story  runs  that  a  Persian  gentle- 
man, visiting  Damascus  and  seeing  the  hospiul, 
concluded  he  would  enjoy  staying  there  for 
while:  so  jiretending  lo  be  ill  he  was  adtmltel 
The  physician,  recognising  his  case,  ordered  ha" 
any  diet  he  liked,  and  for  three  days  he  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.     Then  the  physician  wrow 
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im  a  "prescription"  in  which  it  was  intimated 
lat  i.-isitOTS  should  not  stay  more  thun  three 
B.ys,  and  he  was  dischnrged  cured.* 

In  an  large  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Damas* 
as.  Bagdad,  Merv,  Ispahan,  and  others  where  Ara- 
ian  culture  was  supreme,  splcntlid  hospitals  were 
rectcfl  with  schools  for  the  practical  teaching  of 
ledical  students.  The  Arabs  also  founded  many 
nstilulions  in  Sp;»in.  Cordova  alone,  in  its 
florious  prime,  had  fifteen  hospitals.  The  fame 
i  these  medical  schools  lircw  patients  and  stu- 
dents alike  from  every  land  in  Europe,  and  when 
finally  with  the  fall  of  the  Saracenic  power  fell 
ilio  these  centres  of  culture  and  of  medical  study, 
"the  torch  of  knowledge,  which  they  had  kept 
burning  for  centuries,  w;is  passed  on  from  the 
Bands  of  the  Mohammetians  to  illumin.-ite  the 
bindation-k)'ing  of  the  medical  schools  next 
to  be  built  by  Western  nations."  ' 

Ooscly  associated  with  the  development  of 
nedical  science  in  Central  Europe  was  the  famous 
tU  hospital  of  St.  Barbara,  in  Strassburg,  in  the 
Iweifth  century,  which  later  was  united  with  a 
second,  called  the  Hospital  oi  the  Poor  Strangers 
Ud  now  known  as  the  Burfjerspital.' 

It  19  r»t  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  hospi- 
als  in  general  shared  the  sanitar>'  and  luxurious 
eatures  of  those  of  special  fame.     Althou^  the 

■  Whhinfnoti.  Hist.  Af«d..  p.  16$. 

'  Fowd.  op.  fit. 

'  Virchow,  GtithUhae  d»t  Ahssoims  m  dtrSpilOtn.  p.313. 
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■  wards  built  in  wealthy  abbeys   and  surrouii'itd 

H  by  gardens  were  models  of  comfort  and  cleanly 

^m  propriety,  many  of  the  poorer  hospitals  in 

^B  towns  were  crowded  and  unwholwiome,  as  na; 

^M  be  judged  to-day  by  the  relics  of  the  thirteenth 

^1  fourteenth  centuries  in  small  to\\-ns  which  hav 

^B  undergone  hut  little  transformation,     Even  bcf' 

^P  the  growing  hospitals  attained  their  later  \-3st 

the  dangers  and  unsanitary  conditions  rcsulti 
from  the  crowding  together  of  so  many  patien' 
were  recognised  and  emphasised  bj'  the  n 
of  the    Middle  Ages.     In    1250  the  Master 
Brothers  of  the  Augustiiiian  nursing  order  in 
Katherine  hospital  at  Rcgenshurg  issued  a 
in    which    they    complained    that    their 
quarters  were  not  only  not  sufficient  for  the 
ception  of  the  needy  sick,  but  that  they 
infected,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  patii 
were  exjxisfd  to  contagion  and  died  Ixrforc 
time,  on  account  of  the  poor  construction, 
foul  air,  the  p<iisonous  exhalations  and  contagii 
of  the  too  closely  crowded  sick.' 

The  gradual  e\-olution  of  the  appliances  ai 
conveniences  which  count  for  so  much  in  lie 
care  of  the  sick  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Paul  Jacob- 
sohn  in  his  very  interesting  series  of  papers  Ml 
the  history  of  nursing  appliances.'  and  in  a 


■  Schafer.  op.  fit.,  U.,  135. 
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hod  cxhaitstivc  treatise,  in  which  he  describes 
tHa  various  phases  of  the  sick-room  idea  in  all  ages. 
(BPhOc  certain  necessary  appliances,  such  as  enema 
bulbs  and  calbctere,  night  lamps,  basins,  bowls, 
|tod  vessels  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  and 
bsed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  yet  on  the 
mole,  up  to  Ihc  eighteenth  century,  articles  and 
jtooveniences  used  for  the  sick  bad  been  almost 
tetirely  such  as  were  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  that  purpose  from  the  conveniences  or  utensils 
aC  the  healthy.  They  had  all  been  adapted  to 
Ok  use  of  the  sick,  and  belonged  almost  entirely 
|o  what  he  calk  "impro%'ised  technique."  Thus, 
ta  the  meduex-al  hospitals  the  comforts  and  fur- 
DBshings  used  for  the  sick  were  the  same  as  those 
aa,  ordinary-  use-  The  eighteenth  centiu^'  saw  a 
General  deterioration  in  nursing  and  hospital  organ- 
isation, and,  naturally,  the  surnnindings  of  the 
tide  were  also  changed  for  the  worse.  The  large, 
fciry  halls,  the  cool  springs  and  fountains,  and 
the  sweet  green  gardens  of  the  medifeval  hos- 
pitals of  Prance,  Spain,  and  the  East  now  gave 
place  to  the  small  dark  wards  of  the  city  and  state 
bistitutions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  au- 
thor mentions  the  clumsy  wooden  beds  with  their 
Udn  curtains;  the  hea\'>'  wocxlen  shutters  to 
Iceep  out  the  sun;  the  wooden  floors  sprinkled 
*ilh  \-inegar  and  water  to  lay  the  dust  and  cool 
kbe  air.  Mudi  esteemed  were  all  kinds  of  smok- 
ings  and  burnings  to  purify  the  air:  orange  and 
Umon    peel,    dried  apples,    sugar,    and    various 
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pungetit  drugs  and  woods.     Spirits  o(  lavmda 
were  also  used,  mixed  with  vinegar  and  shaken 
a  hot  shovel,  or  rosewater  with  vinegar  and  lenw 
peel  heated  in  a  pan  over  hot  coals  or  nn  alcohc 
flame.     The  causes  of  bad  air  are  only  too  plaini 
shown  in  the  absence  of  ventilation  and  in 
primitive  system  of  dealing  with  utensils: 
Dr.  May,  who  was  very  enlightened,  recommi 
the  use  of  a  thermometer,  and  also  advised 
all  utensils  after  being  used  should  be  carried  at 
once  out  of  the  ward.     Articles  made  of  rubtar 
were  then  unknown.     Draw-.'Jieets,  pillows,  ant 
rings  were   covered   with   leather   {as  they  had 
probably  been  throughout  the  whole  Middle  Ages} 
the   two  latter  being  stuffed  with  moss,  hi 
hair,  or  feathers.     Such  a  thing  as  an  irrigai 
was  not  in  existence.     For  cold  feet  there 
the  stone  jugs  filled  with  hot  water  in  place 
the  long-handled  brass  bed-warmer,    filled 
live  coals,  of  the  Middle  Ages.     As  to  poultv 
their  variety  was  nothing  less  than  astcnish: 
«^J|iT^PfahIcr's  book,  written  twenty-five  y 
after  Dr.  May's,  8ho\\'s  a  great  advance  in  comf" 
and  conveniences  for  the  sick  room.' 
cups  in  his  day  were  made  of  porcelain  or 
instead  of  tin,  and  silver  or  ivory  spoons  repl 
those  of    tin    or    pewter.     Urine-receivers    wo* 
made  of  glass  and  cleansed  with  ashes  and  si"- 

>  According  to  Dr.  Jacobtoiln,  Dr.  Pf&hler  otiUMd  Pi«^ 
Muroci  for  his  book.     See  pagi:  Si*-  Vol.  I. 
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Kow  appeared  the  first  invented  modification  of 
Kbe  bed — a  jointed  arrangement  like  a  st«amer 
sir  being  devis«Mi.  with  a  residing  desk  to  be 
ttachcd  to  it.  About  this  time  too  the  use  of 
ir  mattresses  became  known :  air-cushions  came 
to  use.  and  an  oiled  cloth  for  draw-sheets  was 
mfacturctl:  bed  curtains  were  made  of  green 
id  of  figured  chintz.  Dr.  I-fihler  recom- 
ids  green  branches,  and  crushed  ice  in  bowls 
to  freshen  the  air,  and  water  poinded  from  one 
^tchcr  into  another  to  imiuce  sleep  by  its  sooth- 
pg  sound.  He  would  have  the  patients  wiished 
bvfore  eating,  and  describes  the  feeding  cup  and 
bng  tube.  He  also  gives  better  directions  for 
treating  bedsores,  and  orders  cushions  covered 
kith  deer  skin  and  soft  cloths.  The  old  fashion 
If  enclosing  the  beds  with  curtains  or  alcoves 
iias  thought  to  give  the  patient  an  agreeable 
privacy,  and  this  was  an  advantage — outweighed, 
l0we\-er.  by  the  bad  air  of  the  enclosed  space, 
ta  1777  portable  bed-screens  were  invented  by 
be  Roy,  but  they  were  clumsy,  and  it  was  con- 
fidered  so  impracticable  to  carry  them  about  that 
the)'  were  not  used.  As,  however,  the  alcoves 
ftmained.  advanced  ^v^iters,  unable  to  endtire 
tlie  bad  ventilation  of  the  wards,  advocated  a 
■iDgle  room  for  evcr>'  patient.  In  the  old  Munich 
lospital  the  alcoves  were  finally  removed  as  late 
is  in  1833,  partly  to  get  rid  of  bedbugs  and  partly 
because  they  did  not  permit  of  clinical  teaching. 
■D  1774  Anton  Petit,  of  Paris,  wrote  a  book  on 
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the     best     methods    of     hospital    constnictiai 
Dr.  Anselm  Martin's  book  written  in  1832'  gin 
excellent  <lirections  for  the  personal  care  of  ll 
patient — "his  nightcap  not  loo  tight;  neckerda 
dr>'  and  warm;  cleanliness  of  body,  the  patiail 
be  washed  and  combed :  his  cyi-s,  iioso,  and  toogi 
carefully    cleansed."     To    avoid    mistakes  nH 
drugs  external  and  internal  powders  were  lo 
put  up  in  papers  of  different  colours.     This 
of  colours  is  seen  to-day  in  the  Italian  hospital 
where   wrappers    of  many  colours  are  used  it 
powders,  each  having  its  significance.     Hc<Iici 
droppers  did    not   exist  at  that   time  and 
direttions   given    for   dnjpping  accurately  fra 
the  bottle  are  astonishingly  minute  and  lengtl 
Bladders  filled  with  cracked  ice  or  snow  are  na 
mentioned,  and  many  different  kinds  of  hiiW 
To  bathe  the  eyes,  the  patient  must  sit  up,  h(AcX 
a  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  glass  ffiW 
to    overflowing    with    the    appropriate   soluO*- 
The  patient  leans  over  and  holds  his  eye  in 
glass,  opening  and  shutting  it  that  the  fluid 
bathe  the  eyeball. 

In  the  Charity  ol  Berlin,  in  1833.  central  heatiDg 
was  coming  into  vfegue  and  corridors  and  bath- 
rooms were  warme^.  Many  points  erf  hospiw 
construi'tion  were  now  better,  notably  thewindo'^ 
and  sha<Ies.  For  night  duty,  large  lamps  »'<^ 
not  recommended,  and  a  little  wax  light  fioati* 

•  Dit  Kunst,  dm  Kmnkrn  su  ffUstn.  Uunicb,  i8j» 
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an  a  badn  of  water  was  in\-cnt«d.  Meals  were 
jerved  with  more  daintiness.  A  napkin  or  tcm-el 
(vas  to  be  spread  on  the  pLilienl's  Ixxl  and  over 
this  a  tray.  For  bed  patients  to  eat  their  meals 
[rom  a  tabic  besiilc  tht-  bed  was  found  most  in- 
convenient. Underclothes  were  not  to  be  worn 
in  betl,  and  separate  sleeves,  tied  on  at  the 
ihoulder  with  tapes,  were  recommended  for 
certain  cases.  Iron  bedsteads  now  appeared. 
but  they  were  not  liked.  True.  the>'  were  at 
mrst  very  clumsy  and  unwieldy,  and  were  only 
tolerated  because  less  IHtely  to  harbour  vermin. 
Dr.  DiclTenbach  dcscrilwd  scathingly  the  i-ubbish 
■ad  trash  that  careless  nurses  allowed  to  accumu- 
tae  on  the  old-fashioned  beds  with  their  testers — 
"old  shoes,  apples,  soap,  spiders,  mice  nests  and 
iledbugs:  while  the  worm-eaten  wood  harbours 
flicks.  Under  the  beds  are  coals,  ptitatoes."  etc. 
Air  cushions  and  rings  were  invented  about 
'  1830,  but  the  patients  did  not  like  them  as  well 
[  «s  the  dd  spina)  rinips  filled  with  horse-hair  (no 
doubt  because  they  were  distended  too  lightly). 
•\boul  this  time.  too.  tin  or  lead  cans  of  different 
;  dupes  were  made  as  bed-warmers.  After  this 
I  period,  says  Jacobsohn,  a  rcactionar>'  stage  of 
I'  dobess  again  fell  upon  hospital  construction  and 
'fitth^.  The  physicians,  absorbed  in  purely 
*ientific  work,  ignored  alike  nursing  and  hospital 
appliances,  and  no  further  advance  was  made 
""til  the  influence  of  Kaiserswerth  and  the  work 
'*d  Writings  of  Miss  Nightingale  made  thcroseh-cs 
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felt,  when  hospitals  rapidly  assumed  a  cheerful 
and  comfortable  character,  which  the  Engbsh 
hospitals  pre-eminently  have  always  displayed. 
The  discovery  of  the  germ  theory  brought  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  the  interior  of  hos- 
pitals, and  two  pronounced  results  followed : 
first,  everything  septic  was  banished,  and  secondly, 
a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  furnish  aseptic 
articles  specially  adapted  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  the  sick.  The  extreme  cult  of  asepsis 
for  a  time  brought  back  the  bare  and  cold  appear- 
ance of  hospital  wards,  and  in  quite  modem  times 
it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efTorts  of  Prof.  C 
V.  Leyden  and  M.  Mendelssohn  in  1890  that  the 
conception  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  cheerfiJ 
and  agreeable  interiors  of  wards  has  been  dis- 
seminated in  Germany  and  the  countries  which 
look  to  Germany  for  teaching.  As  a  result  thil 
hitherto  neglected  branch  of  treatment  is  beit^ 
considered  seriously  to-day,  with  the  result  that 
hospital  wards,  while  still  aseptic,  are  becoming 
more  attractive  and  pleasant  to  the  occupants.' 

<  Transcribed  from   Jacabsobn,   op.   cit. 
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PHE  Bcnc<lictinc  monasteries,  having  reached 
1  the  height  of  their  \-igour  and  influence  some 
hundred  years  after  their  foundation,  entered - 
a  long,  slow  period  of  decadence,  which. - 
retarded  here  and  there  by  favourable  eircum- 
:,  was  generall)"  marked  by  formalism,  loss 
itivc  zeal,  and  even,  in  some  places,  by  the 
of  moral  standards.  In  so  far,  at  least,  as 
nunsing  orders  are  concerned,  a  new  kind  of 
icism  sprang  into  being  toward  the  twelfth 
tur>-,  which  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of 
iticism.  as  it  was  also  the  golden  age  (rf 
Valr>-.  The  twelfth  and  thirteentli  eenluries 
marl^  by  an  irrepressible  energ>'  that 
nd  cxprcssioii  in  voluntary'  association  outside 
the  older  and  more  stereotyped  church  orders. 
such  free  and  spontaneoiis  character  were  some 
the  nrwst  iK>table  and  successful  nursing  associa- 
ns.  for  in  that  brilliant,  chivalric,  devout,  but 
ften  cruel  and  superstitious  age.  nursing  con- 
{nued  to  present  itself  as  a  form  of  scrvnce  ap- 
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pealing  most  readily  to  the  imagination  and  he 
Tukcr  and  Mallcson  speak  of  the  '*  moral  miradej 
that  "took  place*  in  the  uprising  of  women 
over   the    world,    forming    themselves,    ai 
own  initiative,  into  congreKationa  of   worl 
the 'active  ordera.*"'    By  far tl»e greatest  ni 
of  nursing  orders  from  now  on  arose  not  wit 
but  without  the  Church,  as  lay  or  secular  socie 
t_Jt  is  true  tlmt.  in  comparison  with  what  are 
called  secular  associations,  these  mediaeval 
would  se«in  to  us  even  in  their  freest  initial  st 
as  strictly,  even  severely  churchly,  so  wholly 
religious  ceremonial  and  obser^-ance  a  port 
daily  life.  rBut  to  be  "religious"  then  meant 
take  solemn  or  perpetual  vow's,  and  the 
orders  limited  themselves  to  obligations  at 
tity,  obedience,  and  sometimes  of  poverty, 
even  these  vows  were  not  perpetual.     As 
went  on.  however,  all  these  orvlers  in  turn 
more  or  less    under  the  control   of    the  cle 
liaeser  says : ' 

We  see  these  piou's  nursing  ordtrs  originally  devek 
entirely  in(lepen<]ent1y  of  the  Church.  Most  fu 
is  this  the  case  when  they  arc  connected  with  instita 
tioos  of  ecular  origin  But  none  of  these  associatic 
escapes,  in  its  final  development,  thv  iniluence  of 
Church,  under  which  (as  is  most  frequently  the 
they  either  willingly  place  themaelves,  or  by  whic 
if  they  show  signs  of  resstance.  they  are  of 

'  Vol.  tii.,  p.  *so. 
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itrolled.    That  such  attempts  at  resistance  were 
lacking  is  shown  by  repeated  injunction*  of  the 
[lurch  asseninji;  ils  nKhi    lo  organise  all,  even  lay 
Tiations,  and  by  continuous  efforts  of  lay  onlers 
maintain  a  line  beyond  which   the  church  power 
liould  not  advance- 
It  is  of  tnlervst  to  note  that  sonwthing  in  the 
nature  of  nursing  service  naturally  eludes 
motmstic  fcnms  und  is  resistant  to  solemn 
re.     Thus  the  great  nursing  orders  of  the  Mid- 
Ages  were  steady,  if  not  alivays  conspicuous, 
tives  of  the  tendency  toward  rigid  monas- 
and  brought  a  continuous  countcr-cummt  to 
upon  it.     How  much  this  essential  character- 
of  nursing  as  an  occupation^the  refusal  to 
bound  by  other  than  its  own  requirements — 
to  do  with  first  delaying,  and  then  overcoming, 
losure.  or.  from  a  more  general  point  of  view 
bow  great  a  factor  it  has  been  in  the  move- 
it  of  women  toward  economic  equality,  is  a 
ibject  that  has  not  as  yet  received  as  much 
tion  as  it  deser\-es. 
orenust   as   a   woman's    movement  of   this 
lar  character,  and,  according  to  ilelyot,'  the 
iest  of  the  secular  communities,  was  the  order  j 
the   B^guines  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most 
latic  and  determined  of  the  many  groups  of 
rorkers  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  free  and  useful 
jiiviiy.  continually  formed  and  a-forroed.  creating 
resb  oT^ganisations  as  the  older  ones  became  fossil- 

LrsOniTts  MommiqiKS.voi.  vjii.,  cfaap.  >,  p.  S. 
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ised  and  ineffective.  The  order  of  the  B6guine 
^  represented  several  related  principles.  It  was  t 
protest  against  evils  which  were  creeping  intt 
the  more  artificial  monastic  life  of  the  linK* ;  againtt 
formalism  and  useless  repression ;  and  an  asscrticei 
of  a  high  moral  standard  coexistent  with  tbf 
rijiht  of  initiative  and  of  spontaneous  sclf-es- 
pression  in  work.     Haeser  says :  * 

I 

/^  Many  associations,  among  them  the  B^guines.cd 
only  be  properly  estimated  by  regarding  them  «  re^ 
formalory  efforts  lowanl  greater  freedom,  and  it 
not  only  by  chance  that  several  such  developed  tai 
reached  a  high  point  in  Belgium,  for  in  thai  couOBT 
a  free  life  of  the  people  has  always  been  vigorxtslj 
asserted. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  B^gutnes  has  bta 
much  disputed,  and  all  critical  writers  on  thf 
subject  devote  much  space  to  the  discussioo  d 
errors  and  misstatements.  We  have  adopie' 
Hallman.'  and  those  other  German  historians  who 
are  in  agreement  with  him,  as  our  main  autboni 

TIte  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Hallman.  show  great  confusion  in  reganl  to 
B^guines.  Some  trace  their  origin  to  St. 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  others  do  tbwn  •' 
justice  in  identifying  them  uith  a  sect  at  ^''^'■ 
vorde  of  somewhat  notorious  character.  They 
have  also  been  called  canonesses,  while  again  i*  ^' 

'  Op.  cit..  p.  46. 

'Die   GfUhkhU   d*s    Urtfirungj   der   brtgitekm   Br^*^ 
Dr.  fi.  Hallnuin.  Berlin,  1854'     Alicu  Hoeser.  op.eil. 
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stated  that  their  observances  were  opposed  to 
canonical  life.  It  appears  to  be  definite  that  St. 
Begga.  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  Bt-guiiies.  Some 
historians  say  that  she  founded  a  convent  of 
strict  rule  in  685,  while  others  say  she  estabhshed 
the  order  of  canonesscs  of  Audenne.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  as  another  authority  sug- 
gests,' that  the  Bcguincs  may  have  chosen  Begga 
as  a  patron  saint,  independently  of  any  other 
relation. 

Lambert  le  BC-gue.  a  priest  of  Li^e,  an  ardcnr^^^^ 
reformer  of  a  (Jeeiily  religious  nature,  who  fear- 
lessly attacked  wTongs  entrenched  in  high  places, 
^  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  clergj'  theni- 
Hhres.  is  the  central  figure  of  the  first  group  of 
Nnnnen  called  Begnines.     He  is  called  the  founder 
of  the  order,  and  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that* 
the  dissatjsf.iction  with  existing  conditions  and 
the  plans  to  arrange  a  difTcrenl  mode  of  life  for 
themselves  first  arose  in  the  minds  (A  women  of 
character   and    juflgmcnt,    being    communicated 
hy  them  to  Lambert  and  by  him  shaped  and  sup- 
ptFTled,  we  can  only  advance  this  as  a  conjecture. 
Whoever  first  conceived  the  plan,  it  was  Lambert 
who  with  fiery  eloquence  pictured  the  c\Hls  which 
had  crept  into  the  double  monasteries,  and,  de- 
^aring  that  it  was  possible  to  live  a  pious  life 


'  IV'brr  uKti  WtlU.  Ktrclieniexikou.  art.,  '*  Bet^htnen  und 
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and  dn  good  works  outside  of  strict  church 
urEfd  the  fonnation  of  a  community  where  »■< 
could  iive  Go'1-fearing  lives  separate  from 
To  him  also  the  women  owed  the  first  endowr 
which  enabled   them  to  or^anis?,   for   Lamb 
was  possessed  of  wealth,  which  he  devoted  wh 
to  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  and  the  ■ 
of  buildings   where   this  novel  thcorj-  couW 
tested.     The  pattern  on  which  the  communilj 
was  established  may  be  seen  to-day,  to  the 
interest  of  visitors,  in  the  B^guinages  of  Br 
and  Ghent.     In  the  centre  of  a  large  tract 
land  or  meadow  stood  the  church,  which  Lamt 
dedicated  to  St.  Christopher  on  the  i6th  of  Ma 
1184  A.D.,  on  its  completion.     Scattered  aboiit^ 
were  numbers  of  tiny  sinjjle  houses,  each  st 
ing  ttlonc  and  accommodaling  from  two  to  (0 
people,     The  whole  settlement  was  surround 
by  a  wall.     As  seen  to-day,  the  most  exqutsit 
neatness   and    order   characterise    the   estal^ 
ments  of  the  Beguines,  and  the  rows  of  lit 
houses  on   tlie  green   plain,  overtopped  by 
trees  and  centring  about  the  church   of  simf 
architecture,  have  a  siiiRular  expression  of 
and  serenity.     The  next  Bt^guinagc  was  bui3t 
Tirlcmonl  in  1203,  and  that  of  Ghent  in  1234- 
After  this  the  example  spread  rapidly  througll 
out  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
ctirliesl  were  built  outside  of  the  walls  of 
cities,   but  after  these  had  suffered   damage 
war  times  the  later  ones  were  put  within  the  citv" 
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walls.  (Tfae  one  within  the  city  c^  Bruges  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century.) 
(t  The  life  of  the  B^guines  was  partly  in  the  world 
ind  partly  oonvenlual.  Instead  of  the  strict 
rule  of  the  conv-ent  they  had  only  simple  regriU- 
tions.  They  vowed  themselves  to  chastity  and 
obedience  for  the  time  they  were  in  residence. 
^  I  .  -  .  promise  you,  my  father,  and  the  au- 
thorities present  and  future,  obedience  and  chastity 
while  I  remain  in  the  B^guinage."  But  they  were 
free  to  leave  at  any  time,  and  free  to  marry. 
They  did  not  obligate  themselves  to  poverty,  but 
retained  their  own  property.  Certain  ones  were 
BOowed  to  live  with  their  rebitions  in  the  to^^'n. 
These,  however,  were  not  eligible  for  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  commune-  Nor  did  all  the  communities 
mar  the  same  dress,  for  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places  we  find  habits  var^-ing  in  colour 
>ad  style.  In  Li^  the  dress  was  usually  grey. 
in  other  places  blue,  and  in  NImcs  and  Ni\-eUc  it 
Was  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  world.  The  special 
feature  of  these  communities  w^as  the  little  houses 
*1iere  two.  three,  or  four  lived  together  and  did 
*iieir  own  housekeeping.  This  plan  must  have 
»*een  suggested  to  Lambert  by  some  woman,  for 
he  would  surely  not  have  thought  of  it  himself. 
The  members  were  recruited  from  e\eTy  class  of 
Jodety.  The  only  fixed  requirement  for  tbeir 
plan  of  Kvinfi  was  extreme  simplicity;  different 
regulations  marked  different  communities.  Thus 
in  MaKncs  the  Sisters  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
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little  dogs  without  paying  a  tax  to  the  church. 
The  well-to-do  mcmbere  lived  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  often  left  bequests  to  the  conrununitji 
j^J^iose  without  means  did  some  kind  of  worll 
such  as  lace-nial<ing,  an  industry  still  folic 
in  the  Beguinages,  or  sewing;  some  of  them 
out  LIS  nurses;  others,  then  as  now,  taught  cfc 
and  young  girls.  The  old  and  feeble  memt 
were  cared  for  at  the  cost  of  the  community, 
were  not  allowed  to  become  objects  of  pub 
charity.  As  the  community  acquired  wcaltl 
this  was  expended,  iirst,  in  houses  for  the  use  1 
members  withtnit  means  of  their  own; 
in  a  hospital;  and  thirdly,  in  a  church, 
hospital  was  regarded  as  the  most  important ; 
of  their  communal  property,  and  Haeser  say 
that  the  existence  of  an  old  hospital  buildin 
anywhere  was  often  the  reason  for  beginning  bJ 
new  B(*guinage.  Prom  the  pay  patients  in  ito] 
hospital,  from  those  in  pri^'ate  nursing,  and  fp 
the  procet-ds  uf  their  industries  they  derivel 
income  which  they  regarded  as -a  common  fun 
and  used  for  costs  and  repairs,  for  general 
penses.  charity  to  the  poor,  impro\-cments 
the  grounds,  the  building  of  bridges, 
other  purposes.  Not  every  B^guinage  owned 
church;  and  when  this  was  lacking  the  Sistcfs 
attended  the  parish  church.  But  as  soon  as  their 
resources  permitted  a  church  was  built.  The 
regulations  of  the  B<5guines  were  r>ot  submitle*! 
to  the  Pope  for  appro\'al,  but  were  agreed  upoo 
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ff  the  Superioress  and  her  assistants,  and  by  the 
lishop  of  the  diocese.'  Though  the  pari&h  priest 
fas  accorded  a  nominal  headship  he  had  no  real 
uthority.  bul  consulted  with  the  elder  Sisters. 

For  his  criticism  of  the  Church  Lambert  was 
ried  and  imprisoned,  and  finally  went  to  Rome. 
a  plead  his  cause  in  person  with  the  Pope,  where 
e  died.  Fifty  years  after  Lambert's  death  there 
rere  1500  Sisters  in  the  order.  They  spread  into 
•ennany,  SwitEerland,  and  France,  where  they 
rere  protected  by  Ixniis  the  Pious,  who  estali- 
sbed  a  large  community  in  1364.  During  the 
ttirtecnth  and  fourteenth  centuries  e\'ery  smalt 
awn  in  France.  Flanders,  and  Germany  had 
a  B^^inage.  These  often  began  on  a  very 
mall  scale,  perhaps  with  only  three  or  four 
isters.  but  increased  with  cjttraordinar>'  rapidity, 
'rankfort  had  57;  Slrassburg  about  60;  Cologne 
ad  some  140  B^guinages,  each  one  domiciling 
rtrni  100  to  700  members.  An  old  writer  counted 
iooo  BC'guinages.  and,  in  the  bejonninfi  of  ihc 
Ourteenth  century,  the  whole  number  of  women 
tbus  grouped  was  reckoned  at  200.000.  The 
9»dlings  of  the  German  Bt^g\iines  were  known 
^  various  names — Kbusen.  St-elhauscr,  Gottes- 
lauser.  The  women  were  known  as  Poor  Children, 
^'ohintary  Poor.  LuUist  Sisters.  Capucines,  Blue 
^uns.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  name  B^guine 
/ten  excited  a  prejudice  in  Germany  (for  there 
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the  Sisters  had  from  time  to  time  shown  h; 
cat  or  undignified  terKlencics,  or.  as  sometimes 
Prance,  had  ovcrstcppod  the  boimds  of  p' 
in  their  lives).     For  this  reason  the  name  " 
schwcstcm"    was   a<inpied.     There    were 
points  of  similarity  between  the  Btguine* 
the  Tcrtiarics  of  St.    Francis  and  St. 
and   there  was  often  close  fissociatian  bet 
them.     Thus  the  German  B^guine  hoiises 
chose  Franciscan  or  Dominican  priests.     As  ti 
went  on,  many  communities  became  Tert 
of  either  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic.     The  Bel 
B^guines  were  always  more  dignified  than 
elsewhere,  net  hysterical,  in   nowise  disposed 
mendicancy,    and    always    more    mdependent. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
the  industrial  and  economic  features  of  the 
guinages  had  become  e\'en  more  pronounced, 
great  number  of  dependents  were  maintained, 
and  the  communities  took  on  the  characterisws 
of  poorhouses  of  a  superior  sort.  The  follcraing 
quotations  are  from  regulations  passed  in  the 
year  1325:  "Each  B^guinc  shall  be  obedient 
to  her  pastor  in  all  rightful  things,  and  come  it 
least  three  times  a  year  to  confess  and  commune 
Each  B<5guine  hospital  shall  have  a  Superioms 
who  shall  give  permission  to  go  out.  No  B6- 
guine  shall  saunter  alxnit  the  streets  nithout 
super^'ision.  or  sing  indecent  songs.  After  the 
evening  bell  no  Beguine  shall  sit  at  the  door  on  the 
street  or  go  out  except  for  the  most  necessaiy 
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auses.  Persons  of  the  male  sex  0%*^  ten  years 
if  age  shall  not  remain  in  the  houses  of  the  B^- 
[uines,  nor  shall  any  strange  u-onian  live  among 
bem.  If  a  B^^guinc  is  to  be  punished,  all  the 
Asters  must  appear  on  the  ringing  of  a  special 
tell.  No  one  who  has  been  disciplined  is  per- 
mitted to  complain  to  her  relatives  over  the 
l&ir."     These  rules  were  in  force  until  1467. 

The   B^guines.  on  account  of  their  striking 
ono^'ations  in  community  life  and  their  assertion 
if  autonomy,  met  with  clerical  opposition  and 
Inreo  with  a  certain  amount  of  persecution.     Hel- 
IfOt  describes  some  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
as  for  instance  that  "  it  was  not  necessar)'  to 
t,  or  to  submit  to  directions,  or  to  obey  mortal 
They  were  accused   of  heresy,  and  were 
with  the  Waldenses  and  other  free-thinking 
The  opposition  went  so  far  that  in  iji5 
I  order  of  the  Pope  forbade  the  founding  of  any 
Such  sisterhoods.     Despite  all  opposition^ 
fever,  the  jxjoplc  upheld  them,  the  civil  au-. 
rities  protected  them,  and  it  was  impossible  - 
fo  stay  the  movement.     Though    they  at  times - 
tuffered  more  or  less  persecution,  souielimes  being 
iriven    from    their    houses,   they  eventually  re- 
tained to  them.     In  131 1  at  the  Council  of  Vienna 
iheir  orders  were  again  designated    as  heretical : 
tevertheless,  they  flourished  and  extended,  being 
irotccted    by    the  princes  of  the  country  and 
ven    by    the    bishops.     That    there    were    free 
ikers  anwog  them  is  evident.     Thus  in  1310 
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a  Bfiguine,  Margareta  Poreta  by  name,  wrote  s 
pantheistic  book.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  practical  usefulness  of  their  lives  was  im- 
deniable,  and  justified  the  protection  of  commune 
and  prince.  The  freedom  of  the  B^uines.  » 
intimately  bound  up  in  the  Belgian  charactef. 
is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Malderus  of  Antwop 
in  1630: 

The  Order  of  the  B^guines  is  truly  not  a  religioai 
order,  but  a  pious  society,  and  compared  with  til 
former   complete   consecration   is  as   a   preparauqr 
school   in  which  the  piously  inclined  women  of  Bd- 
gium  live  after  a  pattern  highly  characteristic  o(  th 
temper  of  mind  and  the  character  of  the  people.    F« 
this  people  is  jealous  of  its  Hberty  and  will  be  W 
rather  than  driven.     Although  it  is  beyond  a  doul* 
more  meritorious  to  devote  one's  seU  to  the  service 
of  heaven  by  vows  of  perpetual  chastity,  obedienct, 
and    poverty,    and    though    there    are    many   pina 
women  in  Belgium  who  are  so  disposed,  yet  niMt(f 
thein  shrink  from  this  irrevocable  vow.     They  prefer 
to  remain  inviolably  chaste  rather  than  to  promist 
to  be  so;  they  arc  willing  to  obey,  but  without  for 
mally   binding   themselves  to   obedience;   to  ratbs 
use  their  poverty  in  reasonable  outlays  for  the  po* 
than  to  give  it  at  once   up  for  good   to  all;  ratbff 
voluntarily  renounce  daily  the   world  than  immtiR 
themselves  once  and  forever.  I 

Throughout  the  wliole  time  of  the  active  career 
of  the  Beguint'.s,  nursing  remained  an  important 
branch  of  their  work.     One  of  their  most  beautiful 
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ttlements  was  at  Malines.  where  there  wxre  over 
1 500  Sisters,  not  including  their  dependents.     This 
'Would  appear  to  have  been  a  nursing  centre  of 
imponaocc,  for  Hclyot  says  that  the  nursing  in 
Tuany  hospitals  vas  provided  for  by  orders  arising 
the  B^Ruines  of    Malines.     T^vo  especially 
and    very  beautiful    hospitals  were  those 
Beaunc    (this  hospital   remains  almost  in  its 
'ormer  beauty    lo-day)    and   Chalon-sur-Saflne. 
i*rbe  foTincr  was  founded  by  Nicolas  Rolin.  chan- 
■llor  of  the  I>uke  of  Burgundy,  in  144^.  and  he 
ight  B^Ruincs  from  Malines  to  take  charge  of 
It  was  built  with  much  magnificence,  with 
wards  extending  into  a  chapel.  »j  that  the 
could  hear   the   seniHces.  and  opening  into 
iUarc  courts  with  galleries  above  :md   below. 
tients   of  both   sexes  and   of   all    ranks   and 
degrees  were  recci\'cd.  both  rich  and  poor.     There 
Was  one  wani  for  those  most  seriously  ill,  and 
back  ol  all  a  building  for  the  dead,  with  "many 
lavatories    and    stone    tibles."     In    the    upper 
galleries  were  suites  of  apartments  for  wealthy 
pjiiients.  and  the  gentlefolk  came  from  leagues 
around.     The  suites  consisted  of  a  bedroom,  dress- 
room,  anteroom,  and  cabinet.      They  were 
richly    fumisbed,    and    each   patient   had    three 
beds,  that  he  might  nwve  from  one  to  another. 
Each  apartment  had  its  awn  linen,  utensils,  and 
furniture,    "and    borrowed    nothing    from    any 
The  suites  and  wards  were  named  after 
the  King,  royal  family,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
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other  prominent  personages.  In  the  nri  Jtik-  w'lril! 
patients  of  the  niiddle  class  were  received,  and 
in  the  lower  jjalleries  the  poor.  The  rich  patientt' 
had  their  own  food  and  wine  sent  to  them,  and 
paid  for  their  medicines,  but  the  rooms  and 
Sisters'  services  were  free.  Few,  howe\"er, 
without  liestowing  it  gift.  The  poor  were 
for  without  any  cost,  but  if  they  wanted  anvth; 
special  they  had  t<j  buy  it.  A  Httle  river 
through  the  court  and  was  carried  in  canals ; 
the  different  departments  for  drainage.  It 
noted  that  the  hospital  had  no  bad  odours,  such 
were  found  in  so  many  others,  but  was  sweet 
clean.' 

The  hospital  at  Chalon-sur-Jiaflne  was 
very  magnificent,  and  there,  too.  there  were 
bad  odours,  but  in  winter  delicate  perfumes 
in  sununer  baskets  of  growing  plants  himg  fro« 
the  ceiling.  It  had  a  large  garden,  with  a  streaS 
running  through  it.  with  little  bridges  over 
Helyot  mentions  .ilsn  the  beautiful  drug 
in  these  hospitals  where  the  Sisters  did  the  dit' 
pensing;  also  the  dormitories,  and  the  diniiig 
halls  for  the  Sisters.  The  buildings  were  sat- 
rounded  with  extensive  gardens  and  trees.  aaJ 
had  an  ample  water  supply.  "The  sick  vKtt 
nursed  there,"  he  wrote,  "with  all  the  skill,  re- 
finement, and  sweetness  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  appearance  of  the  place."  The  B<- 
guines    who    established    this    wotIc    founded  i 
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nelly  hospital  nursing  order,  and  the  Sisters 
i  St.  Martha  of  Burgundy,  as  they  were  called, 
emained  active  in  hospital  work. 

Various  causes  combined  to  effect  a  gradual  ^ 
iminulioa  in  the  numbers  and  size  of  the  Eq- 
uine communities.  With  the  changes  of  the 
leforniatiun  tht-y  lost  th<.'ir  tiemian  communities 
nd  the  buildings  n'ere  taken  for  poorhouses. 
n  M:ilbersuidt  an  example  of  this  kind  is  still  to 
e  st-en.  Elsewhere  they  passed  into  the  hamls . 
f  the  Chua-h.  as  at  Stcunort  near  \^ilvorde,  where 

tty  were  given  o^'er  to  the  Carmelites  in  1468. 
hey  arc  now  prini-ipolly  confined  to  Belgium, 
rber^  llie  most  important  groups  are  those  at 
ttient — the  Great  :ind  the  Little  B^iuinages— 
nd  that  at  Bniges,  Here  the  Brines  have 
etained  a  corporate  existence  to  the  present  day," 
nd  constitute  at  present  as  historically  interesting 

community  <rf  women  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  original 
node  of  existence,  their  self-supporting  charac- 
ter, the  irreproachable  dignity  and  quiet,  simple 
ttsefulness  of  their  lives,  continue  unchanged. 
ttiey  have  passed  through  vicissitudes  and  perils, 
hit  3lwa>'S  safely.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
ttnturv-  on  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  by  Phil- 
Kppe  le  Bel  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
sacked,  but.  sending  a  deputation  to  the  monarch 
to  beg  for  protection,  they  were  accorded  a  gra- 
cious reccpticHi  and  ample  safeguarding.  At  the 
;time  of  the  French  Revolution  they  lost  some  of 
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their  lands,  and  were  ordered  to  lay  aside 
distingiiishiiiK  (Jncss.     However,  the  comparativ 
freednm  of  their  rules,  and  the  support  accor 
to  thcni  by  popular  esteem,  preserved  them  fr 
serious  injury,  and  the  mandate  regarding 
habit  was  ignored.     In  1824  they  were  defeo 
.igainst    the   attempted    ajjgrcssions    of    Wi 
of  HollancJ,  who  was  rlispo»ed  to  abolish 
rights,  by  the  action  of  the  municipality  of  Gl: 
wlio  in  a  petition  set  forth  tlieir  great 
in  lime  of  war,  epidemic,  or  disaster,  and 
blameless,  useful  lives,  with  such  success  that! 
Kinjj's  unfriendly    purposes    were    changed. 
1809-10  the   B^uines  of   Belgium  had  de\ 
tlieir  whole  strength  t<j  the  service  of  the 
/during  an  epidemic  of  fever.     During  the 
of  181,?  their  buildings  were  turned  into  lit 
and  after  Waterloo  they  literally  gave  all 
bad   to  relieve  the   overwhelming   distress. 
1833,    i84().  and   185.^  they  ajjain  served 
in  cholera  epidemics.     Beside  their  readiness"] 
nurses  they  have  likewise  not  been  wantingi 
good  citizens.     In  182 1  they  contributed  a 
ous  sum  toward  the  establishment  of  mtmic 
industrial  worksho])s,  and  have  often  acted  as] 
aid  society  in  dispensing  contributions  to  suETe 
Irom  natural  disasters,  such  as  inundations 
fires.     In  1S69  a  sympathetic  and  admiring 
itor  chronicled    their    numbers    and   condit 
There  were  then  about  800  members  in  the  GreiV 
and  300  in  the  Little  B^guinage.      la  the  com- 
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unity  at  Bruges,  which  is  somewhat  exclusive 
almost  entirely  compostKJ  of  women  of  the 
r  classes,  there  were  about  thirty.     There 
in  all.  at  that  date,  twenty-one  groups,  some 
of  which  iivcre  in  Holland.     They  were  uni- 
ally  respected,  and  lived  frugal,  industrious 
under  their  Superioress  or  Grande  Danie,  even 
wealthy  ones  sharing  in  manual  worlc.    Beside 
hing.    managing  cr&:hes,    nursing,   and   pre- 
ng    the  dead  for  burial,   Ihcy  carried  on  a 
.ber  of  self-supporting  industries  of  a  skilled 
k  fekmcter  and  domestic  purixwe.' 

[The  Rcghard.'!,  a  men's  order  similar  to  that  of 
Beguincs.  whose  first  memlx-rs  at  least  were 
ivers,  appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  nundng. 
Beghards   were  throughout   turbulent  and 
more  distinctly  heretical  than  the  B^guines. 
order  an:>se  later  than  the  women's,  and 
disappeared.     By   the   fourteenth  century 
name  Beghard  w:is  synonymous  with  that 
every  conceivable  kind  of  heretic. 
A  little  later  than  the  establishment  of  B6- 
appeared  other  groupings  of  women  erf 
itar  characteristics,  the  products  of  that  same 
y  deep-rooted  love  of  liberty  which,  united 
ith  a  strong   religious  sentiment,  marks  those 
lie  whose  free  cttie.s  erected  the  majestic  hel- 
y  as  a  symbol  of  civic  indcpcndeiKc.     The  Sis- 
terhood of  the  Common  Life,  one  of  these  orders 

■  Alt  of  the  i9ihcentiity  dcUiils  from  Tbr  BeggyHhof.hyibe 
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gathered  about  Gerhard  Groot,  of  De^-oai 
bom  in  1340,  an  idealist  and  leader  of  ihouf} 
He  also  founded  th<-  Brothers  of  the  Coon 
Life,  in  whose  commiinity  Thomas  i  Kea^ 
lived  and  studied.'  Like  the  Beguincs,  the  Suit 
look  no  vows  and  entered  into  no  bindii^ 
tracts.  They  wore  a  simple  grey  dress.  ;ind£; 
ported  thenwelves  by  their  work,  but  unlike  i 
B^guines  they  returned  to  a  conventual  lotu 
living  under  one  roof,  and  holding  no  prin 
property.  Ever\*thing  was  held  in  «>ran¥«l 
there  was  one  common  purse.  Tbeir  special 
tues  were  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  IiofliEi 
that  found  no  duty  too  lowly,  and  friendlioai 
all.     They  were  preeminently  visiting  nusns. 

A  secular  nursing  order  of  great  (i-.-Uinito 
and  for  a  long  time  of  great  activity  in  bo^' 
work  was  that  of  the  Santo  Spirito  or  H<^y  GIfi 
Certain  old  historians,  claiming  a  great  an 
for  this  order,  have  attempted  to  trace  its 
back  to  the  days  of  Mar>'  and  Martlia  and  tn 
numerous  ch.iritable  houses  that  they  an; 
posed  to  have  founded.  Vague  legends  art 
of  a  nursiiif;  order  working  in  these  houses  andrf 
niilitarj-  fratemit>'  to  protect  the  pilgrims, 
patients.  Father  Helyot  disputes  the  histoiv 
accuracy  of  these  claims.'  yet  it  is  quite  pat4 

■  TkoMot  d  Krmpit  and  iht  Brolhfn  of  tkf  Commom  Lf^, 
KeUtowvU,  Loodon.  iS8j. 

•  Histoirf  dti  Ordrts  Momasiiqit*i,  «tc,  vol.  iL.  dup 
pp.  19s- i»a. 
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wt  a  continuity  in  nursing  systems  existed  in 
ct  though  records  be  imperfect.  Roubaud  anci 
>net  gix-e  the  year  1070  a.c.  as  that  of  the  origin' 
the  order,'  but  all  other  ^Titers  begin  its  history 
th  Guy  de  Montpellier.  of  whom,  indeed,  little 
known  save  that  he  was  of  knightly  class,  lived 
Montpellier  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  twelfth 
itury.  and  established  there  about  1180,  upon 
former  and  much  older  foundation,  a  hospital 
d  a  nursing  fraternity  called  the  Brotherhood 
the  Santo  Spirito.  The  statement  sometimes 
Ide.  that  the  Brotherhood  was  founded  in  1198, 
lily  means  that  in  that  year  a  bull  of  Innocent 
.  mentions  the  Hospital  Santo  Spirito  in  Mont- 
ier,  seven  others  in  France,  and  two  in  Rome* 
The  order  has  also  been  called  a  knightly  one, 
this  is  corroborated  by  Hclyot,  who  holds 
at  some  period  in  its  history  it  was  a  knightly, 
h  never  a  military  onler:  for,  he  says,  there 
pmof  that  the  chevaliers  of  this  order  ever 
arms  or  went  to  the  cmsiidcs,^ 
The  order  of  the  Santo  Spirito  in  its  original 
was  a  secular  brotfierhooil,  and  its  chief  dis- 
iction  and  importance  in  nursing  histor>'  lay 
its  early  and  close  association  with  general 
tals  in   towns  and  cities.     Heretofore  the 

Hisi.det  HSpHaiu.G<untrdn  Hdfniaux.Vuvt.  iSjo,  p.  598. 
'«lix  Rouhftud    Lrs  Edificti  Hotpitalifrs,.  Vans,.  C.  Toilet. 

'  Hia.  Otvtt.  of  Modfitt  \HTSinf.  Jocobi,  Pop.  Sci.  MontMy. 
W.  iMj 

•  VoL  it .  ci)«p.  ixx.  pp.  ig;-  lad. 
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great  increase  in  the  number  of  hospitals 
Ijccn  mainly  in  the  form  of  pest-houses  or  sbd 
outside  of  the  walls,  for  piitienis  whose  infecti 
disonlers  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  wi 
and  where  the  nursinjj  was  carried  on  by  some 
of  the  orders  founded  especially  for  the  can 
lepers  and  allied  diseases,  but  the  order  of 
Holy  Ghost  from  its  earliest  days  was  idcn' 
with  the  rise  and  develojMnent  of  general  hosp 
within  city  walls,' 

This  movement  was  synchronous  «ilh 
rise  of  tlie  middle  class  in  its  struggle  for  educal 
and  admission  to  the  learned  professions, 
with  the  gradually  increasing  disposition  of 
authorities — as  cities  became  powerful  and 
tonomous~to  lake  over  the  control  of  hosp 
revenues   and    management. 

Thus  the  secular  brotherhood  both  infl' 
nd  in  turn  was  infhienced  by  the  gradual  proj 
of  medical  science,  which,  from  now  on. 
largely  on  experience  gained  in  the  hosji 
within  the  walls  of  cities.  As  regards  the  gaM 
plan  of  its  nursing  syst^.  the  order  was  ano 
those  owing  an  indebtedness  to  the  Knights  H 
pilaliers  of  St.  John,  for  it  adopted  almost  w 
for  word  the  cotlc  of  the  latter  rdating  to  in 
management.  Women  were  also  admitted 
the  order  as  nurses,  but  historians  have 

■  Dtr  Hoifntalitcr  Ordtn  vow  kril.  Grist.  Virchow,  ia  ' 
Gts.  AbhaiuU.  a.  d.  Gib.  4.  oH-  'V/tvi-,  Berlin.  i»7q.    U.| 


nse  llMptuUire  ile  r<Mlictlo  m.  tipiii  li^d*  Je Comic  dc  Hourexgiic. 
CQ  habit  ordinaire  daiu  ta  maisoo 
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pletcly  ignored  Iheir  existence.  Dr.  Hamil- 
alludes  to  a  »-ido\v  Emesst-us  who.  in  1501, 
v-otetl  her  wealth  and  gave  her  services  to  the 
tpital  in  Montpclher,  and  llcrzoj;  mentions 
vague  praise  the  diligence  of  (he  Sistens. 
how  far  they  shared  in  the  comimrative 
elHgencc  of  the  nursing  systvm  we  caiinoi  tell. 
iao4  the  Pope  called  Gny  to  Rome  to  take 
trge  of  the  nursing  in  the  hospital  Santo  Spirito. 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  spread  widely  and 
tdly  in  Germany  and  o\'cr  the  Swiss  bonJers. 
rdly  a  town  was  found  within  these  borders 
ich  had  not  its  IToftpiial  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Virchow  mentions  by  name  over  one  liuiidrcd 
fifty,  without  assuming  to  have  collected 
pleie  records.  The  order  long  rct^uned  its/ 
■alar  character  of  vigorous  citizenship,  though 
edict  issued  by  Pope  Grt^or)'  X.,  in  1271-76, 
ting  all  the  houses  of  the  order  to  the  one 
;onie  was  the  first  step  toward  destruction 
tbe  secular  organisation.  In  Italy  and  Fnmcc 
by  little  it  came  more  and  more  under 
rect  priestly  control,  until  in  those  countries 
eventually  became  strictly  monastic,^  Germany 
id  Switzerland  resisted  this  tendenc>'  long,  hut 
1446  the  order  was  put  under  the  Augustinian 
le.  and  the  duties  of  canonical  oflice,  singing 
choir,  etc..  wen-  added  to  those  of  nursing,  of 
ursc  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.     In  the 

■  Thais,  p.  »3. 

>  Helyot.  voL  it. ,  chap.  %xx :  p.  106. 
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seventeenth  century  the  order  had  so  degenenb 
that  Louis  XIV.  tried  (though  without  succa 
to  abolish  it  in  France.  It  clung  perastently 
its  great  possessions  ir  Europe  and  the  Wi 
Indies  and  retained  them  up  to  the  dghteen 
century.  A  remnant  of  this  order  still  may ' 
found  nursing  in  some  of  the  Italian  hospitals. 

The  habit  of  the  Brothers,  at  least  in  Frai 
and  Italy,  was  originally  sky-blue  mth  a  blfl 
mantle  ornamented  with  a  douhle-amned  wM 
cross.  This  garb  was  altered  later,  and  the  hi 
robe  was  worn  only  in  choir. 

The  hospitals  of  Florence  have  long  been  disl 
guishcd  as  having  a  nursing  service  greatly  I 
periorlo  that  of  the  majority  of  Italian  hospiti 
With  the  e-xccption  of  two  or  three  special  instil 
tions — one  for  men  only,  another  a  maternil 
and  another  the  famous  Innocenti,  which  is  B 
strictly  speaking  a  hospital — all  the  Florenti 
hospitals  are  under  the  nursing  care  of  a  sow 
order  of  women,  of  great  antiquity  and  historii 
interest, — the  Sunre  os(jedaliere  Figlie  di  Ma 
Madre  della  Miscrieordia,  whose  ancient  ti' 
was  simply  "le  oblate"  or  "le  Donne  Oblate 
Santa  Maria  Xuova." 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  the  origin  of  Sax 
Maria  Nu<iva,  and  this  order  of  oblates  seems 
have  grown  into  existence  almost  contemporanl 
ously  with  the  hospital  itself.    An  Italian  historia 

>  Jacobi,  Of.  cii. 
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Marco  Covoni.  gives  the  date  as  1 396.     Only  fri- 
ars are  at  first  mcntion&J  as  officially  employed, 
but  the  humble  Mona  Tess;    who  devoted  herself 
to  the  sick  here,  and  induced  other  pious  women 
to  sharr  the  work,  may  have  been  overlooked. 
I>ociiments  prove  that  Tancia  was  the  name  of 
the  foundress  of  the  onicr,  but  it  is  pjossihle  that 
Mona  Tessa  and  Tancia  were  one  and  the  same 
person.     The  order  ^vas  increased  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  hospital,  and  has  continued  to 
supply  nurses  to  each  new  hospital  as  it  has  been 
erected.     In   olden    times   the    "oblate"    vowed 
themselves  for  life  but  are  now  free  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  three  years'  vows.     Thej'  are  under  a 
Mother    Prioress,    who   is   elected    every    three 
years    and    is  eligible   for   indefinite   re-election. 
The   Prioress  was  at  first  chosen    by  the  "com- 
missario"  of  the  hospital,  who  was  then  invari- 
ably a  priest,  and  aftenvards  formally  elected  by 
Sisters;  the  principle  of  secular  control  was. 
iwever,  adopted  in  1783,  when  lawyers  or  sena- 
tors became  eligible  to  the  office  <rf  "conunissa- 
rio."     In  1850  physicians  were  added  as  eli^ble, 
and  from  1873  a  mixed  council  of  seven  lay  direc- 
tors has  ruled  the  hospitals  and  the  nursing  serv- 
ice.    The  Mother  Prioress  is  now  elected  by  the 
Sisters  after  nomination  by  tlie  council. 

The  convent  of  the  order  stands  opposite  to 

Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  is  connected  with  it  by 

underground    corridor.     The   sisters   wear  a 

lien  robe,  but  with  a  more  practical  veil  than 
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many  others.  Like  those  of  other  orders,  their 
nursin?  duties  are  qv'Jt  restricted,  conasting 
chiefly  of  giving  mcrt-.4nes  and  food,  supemsing. 
and  directing  ihc  ijousekeeping,  while  the  chief 
burden  of  the  nursing  work  is  borne  by  the  ser^-ant 
nurses;  however,  the  secular  management  h;is 
taught  them  more  science  than  usually  falls  lo 
the  lot  of  reli^ous  nursing  Sisters,  so  that  this 
ancient  order,  possessing  a  continuous  histot>-  oI> 
hospital  service  next  in  Icjigth  to  thai  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Hutel-l>ieu  of  Lyons  and  of  Paris,  is  stiB 
vigorous  and  successful  in  adapting  itself  to  a 
changing  environment,' 

'  W<^  arc  indebted  to  Misa  Amy  Turton.  who  fof  m«ny  ytta 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  hMpital  n-ork  in  Plorvncc  and 
Rome,  for  th«  m&tenal  relating  to  the  oblaiee  of  Florence, 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NURSI.VG  SYSTEMS  OF  TWO  FAMOUS  HOSPI- 
TALS OF  PARIS  AND  LYONS 

H&tcl-Dieuof  Lyons.— Of  all  mcdiecva!  hospitals, 

lose  of  which  \vc  possess  ihe  most  complete  re- 

>rds  dealing  with  the  nursing  arrangements  are 

Hntcl-Dicu  of  Lyons  and  that  of  Paris.     The 

le  Hotel-Dieii — God's  house. ^^specially  in  the 

rly    mcdiarval    period,    was  generally  used   to 

icsigT'^^'e  I'hf  principal  hospital  in  a  French  town 

city.     These  Houses  of  God  were  originally 

lodochia  or  almsliouscs.  receiving  the  needy. 

jnfinn.'and  the  sick  of  ever>'  kind  and  class. 

In  the  year  54a.  at  the  nKiuest  of  Sacerdos.  the 

:  archbisliop  of  Lyons.  Childcbert    I.,  the   son   of 

iCIovis.  with  his  wife.   Ultmgotha.  founded   the 

HAteI-I>ieu  of  Lyons,  which  later  became  one  of 

the  largest  and  must  complete  of  all  the  hospitals 

of  France.' 

It  was  de5agned  to  shelter  pilgrims,  orphans, 

<  Tb«  matcrul  rvUtins  to  the  bcspiuU  u(  Lyons  has  been 
ulccn  «nttrc1y  frant  the  lliooin  tafop-apUiqiu  rt  mtdkt^ 
du  Grand  HSui  Ditu  dt  Lwn.     J.  P.  Poiste,  Psna  and  LyoOt 
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the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  ack.     The  first 
buildings  were    soon    outgrown    by    the 
needs,  the  tlMnands  upon  the  institution  Ijcing 
the  greater  beciiuse  in  an  extensive  lerritor>'  it  v. 
the  only  one  into  which  soldiers  could  be  reoo 
l^As  a  consequence  a  number  of  dependencies 
branch  hospitals  were  erected — separate  from 
belonging  to  the  parcjit  building— and  in 
were  accommodated  the  contagious  cases  and 
of  other  special  classe-s. 

Childebcrt  uppoinletl  phyacians  for  the  wafi* 
from  among  the  members  of  an  academy 
then  existed  in  Lyons.     Later  a  Royal  ColkfC 
Medicine  succeeded  ihe  academy    and  inhfri' 
its  hospital  ser\Hcc.     From  the  first  the  Hi''tel- 
of  Lyons  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
institutions  of  the  time  in  its  comparative  fi 
from  clerical  control.     Its  administration  wa* 
the  outset  confided  to  the  laity,  a  very 
thing  at  that  time  in  hospital  systems.     For 
hundred  years  it  remained  umlcrlay 
In  1 193  we  find  a  religious  order  of  Citcaux 
charge,  but  just  when  this  change  was  made  i 
not  clear.   This  ortier  ruled  it  for  sevcnil  hundnd 
years,  but  in  1 478  ihere  were  complaints  that  lh( 
monks  had   abandoned   their  responsibilities  f) 
"counsellors   and    aldcnmco."       The    maj-or  d 
the    city  urged  putting  the  hospital    in  charge 
of  a  board  whose  members  could  give  theirmlioU 
time  to  it,  and  in  1 583  the  Brothers  yielded  the 
government  to  a  new  body  of  layinen  called 
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tors."  Under  their  management  the  hospital  has 
prospered  and  developed  as  it  could  ne\'cr  have 
Hone  so  long  as  it  remained  only  one  of  a  group  of 
variai  interests. 

Prom  IJ08  until  the  present  time  the  H6tel> 
Di(ni  has  heen  a  wealthy  corporation.  It  is 
inicrcsting.  as  shoning  how  much  alike  are  the 
methods  of  the  people^^  ditferent  centuries, 
to  note  that  in  1641  th«iTrical  performances  were 
i-en  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital. 

ic    nurses   of  the  Hotcl-Dicu  also  are  quite 

lique  as  re^rds  their  organisation  and  original 

iHing.     The  cariicst  archives  allude  to  them  as 

.antes  chambriercs.""lillesrepenties,"  "p^ni- 

ites"  and  in  actual  fact  the  staff  of  women   . 

and    servants    was    taken    largely    from 

ig  fallen  women  who  had  repented  and  nished 

lead  a  better  life.     They  were  taken  into  the 

ipital— many  of  them,  no  doubt,  being  first 

litted  as  patients, — and  devoted  themselves 

it«  service.     Beside   the   penitents,   however,^ 

widows  sometimes  entered  the  nursing  service. 

As  time  went  on  the  nurses  were  called  "quasi- 

religieuses."  and  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

centur>-  they  have  been  known  as  Sisters.     The 

men  of  the  nursing  staiT,  originally  called  serv* 

ants,  were  later  termed  Brothers. 

At  first  no  special  uniform  was  worn,  but  in 
1526.  because  the  latitude  allowed  in  matters  of 
dress  had  resulted  in  costumes  being  ft-om  w-hich 
were  a  "cause  of  scandal "  the  Rectors  decreed  a 
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uniform  while  garb.  In  1 56a  this  w'as  changed  to 
black  with  a  white  hnen  apron  and  an  unstarchoi 
white  cap.  The  chief  motive  for  the  adoptim 
of  a  uniform  was  the  need  of  propriety  outside  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  nurses  were  often  sent  out  ta 
do  private  nursing,  and  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies at  funemls. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Rectors  adopted    rules  calculated    to  meet  tk 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  which,  no  doubt,  vtn 
intended  to  put  the  nursing  service  on  a  motr 
dignified  plane.     For  this  reason  they  intioHuctif 
more   alringent    regul-itions.   certain    changes  of 
imiform.  and  a  religious  ceremonial.     Applicalica 
for  entrance  now  had  to  be  made  six  months  in 
advance,  and  one  year's  pcnbalion  under  a  Moiha 
Superior  was  required.     If  the    applicant   was 
approved     by    the     Mother     Superior     at    the 
end    of  the  year's    trial    she    received    a   giejf 
garb  with  a  collar  around   the  neck.      If  sbe 
continued   to  be  satisfactory  she  was  later  ac 
corded  a  formal  ceremony  of  dedication.     Priewb 
anH    outsiders  were  invited,  high-mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  church,  there  was  a  sermon  on  wxirks 
of  charity,  and  the  nurse  look  a  vow  at  the  aii 
to  discharge  her  voluntarily  assumed  duties  wit' 
fidelity.     The  aspirant   was  draped   in    a   large 
mantle  of  black  cloth  ;  she  %v"as  veiled  with  a  while 
veil,  and  was  presented  «ith  a  silver  cross.     The 
ceremony  was  miide  in  every  way  as  impressive 
as  possible.     Nevertheless  the  nurses  were  not 
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allowed   to  regard  themselves  as  "Sisters"    in 
the  sense  of  nuns,  but  were  still  held  definitely 
acxxmntable  to  their  secular  authorities.     This  is 
made  vcr>'  evident  by  a  little  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  161 1  as  the  result  of  a  gradually  in- 
creasing  tendency  to  a  strictly  convenlual  rule 
of  life  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  nurses.     A  wave 
of  religious  excitement  had  passed  thrxm^  the 
ranks,  and  culminated  in  a  demand  made  by  a 
certain  Louise  Soyr,  who,  at  the  ver>'  moment 
of  sharing  in  the  ceremony  above  described,  pub- 
licly declared   her  desire   to  take  solemn  \'ows 
and  demanded  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.     No  doubt  Louise  had  been  encouraged  and 
incited  to  this  step  by  some  of  her  companions, 
iwho  meant,  if  she  were  successful,  to  make  a 
fsbnilar  request.     Bui    the    Rectors    refused   her 
^'demand  x^'ith  emph:4sis,  and  took  the  occasion  to 
make  the   positive    statement   that   the    Huld- 
Dieu  was  not  a  convent  but  a  hospital ;  that  there 
_  Were  to  be  no  nuns  there,  but  only  women  volun- 
ly  called  to  ser\'e  the  ^ck  poor;  that  thm 
'«T)inen  could  receive  their  uniform  only  at   the 
hands  of  the  Rectors,  and  that,  as  they  were  free 
at  any  lime  to  leave,  they  wciv  also  at  all  times 
liable  to  dismissal.     No  more  was  heard  of  solemn 
vows,  and   tlie   Rectors  continued   as  before  to 
hold  the  reins.     The  Brothers'  dress  at  this  time 
was  a  bltie  robe,  and'on  feast-days  they  wore  a 
silver  badge  with  the  hospital  arms  on  it.     The 
moral  effect  of  a  unifoim  was  well  understood 
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in  the  H6tel-Dieu.  The  physicians,  when  making 
their  rounds,  always  wore  robes  with  flowing 
draperies  and  caps,  and  the  Rectors  also  wore  a 
grave  and  serious  dress  when  they  visited  the 

hospital. 

The  worthy  old  Rectors  tried  various  experi- 
ments in  order  to  perfect  the  discipline  among 
the  nurses.     Their  authority    of    necessity  was 
delegated  to  some  one  person  at  the  head  of  the 
nursing  staff,  sometimes  the  steward,  sometimes 
the  Mother  Superior,  sometimes  the  almoner  or 
secretary.     The  steward   mi^ht  be  a  monk  or  a 
layman,   but  in  either  case  the  final   authority 
and  supervision  rested  with  the  Rectors.     At  some 
time  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  Rectors  camt 
to  a  conclusion  which  reflects  great  credit  on  their 
common-sense   and    sound    judgment.      Realising 
that    there    were   many   details    into   which  the 
steward  could  iKJt  enter  with  the  women  nursw, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  it  was  his  duty  not  lo 
ignore,  tlioy  s;iw  th:it  this  practical  handicap  pre- 
vented him  from  I>eing  informed  of  all  that  went 
on.     They,  therefore,  chose  a  woman  possessing; 
skill    and    intelligence,    whose   whole   function  il 
was  to  direct  the  nurses  and   servants  and  appor- 
tion, supervise,  and  be  respt)ns!ble  for  their  work. 
The  holder  of  this  ullice  was  suL-cessivcly  called 
Mere,  .Mere  Muitresse,  Gouvemante,  and  Superi- 
eure.     Her  respunsibihties  were  great.     She  car- 
ried a  key  to  the  archives,  presided  at  receptions, 
and  had  the  privilege  of    appearing  before  the 
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R.ectors  in  their  meetings,  to  report  upon  the 
moral  and  niaterial  conditions  of  the  house/  Thus 
in  1586  the  "Gouvemante"  appeared  at  the  council 
of  Rectors  to  complain  that  many  dead  bodies  of 
patients  had  been  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
hospital,  but  that  no  compensation  had  been  re- 
ceived from  their  heirs.  Again,  in  1606,  the  "M^re 
Waitresse' '    having   recently   died,  we    are    told 
that  the  Rectors  had  to  increase  the  number  of 
-   their  meetings  in  order  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
r-   matteis  that  had  been  unattended  to  since  her 
.    death. 

It  was  not  often  that  a  nurse  left  voluntarily, 

tanless  it  was  to  marry  or  to  take  care  of  some 

i    near  relative.     In   1507,  we  are  told,  one  went 

^    lx>me  to  care  for  her  aged  mother  after  twenty- 

j    three  years  of  service  in  the  wards. 

The  numl-)er  of  nurses  in  the  early  days  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  inadequate.     In  1,^35  two 
Sisters  and  three  servants  were  considered  enough. 
In  1523  a  Mother  Superior  and   sixteen  Sisters 
formed  the  staff  of  women.     The  famous  old  hos- 
pital  must  have  been  very  small  in  its  beginning, 
or  the    branch  establishments  are  not  counted 
in :  or  the  patients  must  have  done  a  goodly  share 
of  the  work.   'In  1508  the  hospital  had  only  one 
hundred  beds'.     Actually,  however,  its  capacity 
was  considerable,  for  each  bed  was  capable  of 
accommodating  fi\-e  patients.       The  luy  Rectors 
seem  to  have  had  not  a  few  good  practical  ideas 
about  nursing.     In    1630  they  decided   that  in 
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future  evefy  patient  should  have  a  bed  to 
self,  and  shortly  thereafter  all  the  old  wide  bees 
were  banished  forever.     On  the  whole,  in 
internal  management,  in  the  careful  separati 
cases,  and  the  isolation   of  contagious 
in  the  provision  for  night  duty  (an  older 
always  being  near,  to  direct  the  younger 
and  in  the  actual  service  to  the  sick  by  the 
ters.  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Lyons  in  the  Middle  .' 
can  show  a  very  creditable  record — incompara! 
Superior  to  that  of  Paris,  and  probably  bei 
than  that  of  most  hospitals  of  tliat  tinie. 

The  eighteenth  centur>-.  a  time  of  general  detem-' 
ration  in  nursing,  saw  some  falling  off  in  the  hospitdl 
standards.  For  a  long  period  the  steward  was 
almost  constantly  a  priest,  and,  beside  the  spiritml 
guidance  of  the  staff  of  nurses,  their  ttinponl 
control  and  discipline  were  in  his  hands.  The 
"  Mfere  Supi-rifua-. "  who  had  presided  with  sucfc 
dignity,  had  disapt^eared,  but  when  and  why 
was  eliminated  Pointe  does  not  explain.  In  17 
the  Rectors  again  asserted  themselves  and  o! 
that  the  double  authority  held  by  llie 
should  no  longer  remain  in  one  pair  of  hands. 
The  stewardship  was  henceforward  given  to  a 
layman  and  the  priest  reserved  only  his  authority 
in  spiritual  inaltcrs.  while  the  lay  steward  as- 
sumed disciplinary  powers  in  the  wards. 
^^  When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  brola.  aO 
the  religious  orders  were  hanuJied.  The  dress 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  H6tcl-Dieu,  \vhich  had  giadu- 
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aUy  been  becoming  more  nun-like,  was  replaced 
by  the  simple  garb  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
adorned  with  a  tricolor.     But  in  1 802  the  priestly 
po»i-er  flourished  once  more  in  the  hospitals  and 
t'tfaen  began  a  period  of  active  struggle  and  clashing — 'y 
lietn'cen  the  clerical  and  secubr  heads.     As  has 
Tiappi'n«>i  always  since  the  world  began,  the  two 
■Warring  elements  sought  to  gain  control  o\'er  the 
•*omcn,    and    the   nursing   department  was    the 
«tonn  centre.     To  introduce  a  more  rigid  convent-      ^ 
ml  order  was  the  purpose  of  one;  to  prevent  it.f-^ 
■of  the  other.     The  fierceness  of  the  strife  caused 
the  public  and  the  nurses  ihemsehes  to  take 
*xAi&  in  the  fray.     The  administration  was  de- 
temiined  to  retain  the  right  to  place  and  replace 
the  nur«-'S  in  their  wards,  to  regulate  their  go- 
ings-out and  coniings-in.      So  detennined  was  the 
Ttsistance  made  by  the    clerical  party  to  these 
^to  us  so  simple  and  proper  demands,  that  the 
■contest  ende<l  by  the  "Maitre  spirituel"  leaving 
the  ho!ipital  with  forty  loyal  Sisters,  who  had 
fought  under  his  banner.     It  was  a  \'ictory,  but  at 
heavy  price,  for  the  hospital,  which  sufTered 
some  time  from  the  rawness  of  a  new  and 
■ine.icperienced  staff.     The  seceding  Sist*-TS  formed 
9k  community,  adopted  a  religious  monastic  dress, 
and  have  since  that  time  been  active  in  private 
tiursing.     Their  order  is  called  the  "  Bon  Secours," 
In  1840.  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  having  sett)c<l 
tlown  into  a  regular  routine,  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  tlie  nursing  system  are  thus  summed  up 
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M.  Pointe  deserves  honourable  mention  for  his  lib- 
erality of  view.  Dr.  Anna  Hamilton  gives  the 
latest  picture  of  the  Lyons  Sisters  in  a  repoit 
on  nursing  in  France.'  They  are  given  an  ek- 
mentary  professional  education  in  the  hospitil, 
are  fairly  well  disciplined,  and  are  free  to  leaw 
the  ser\'ice  and  to  marry.  If  they  choose  to  re- 
main, they  are  certain  of  a  support,  as  mentioned. 
But,  free  and  liberal  as  their  constitution  is,  they 
receive  no  real  training  in  the  modem  sense  and 
their  work  is  behind  the  times  and  crude. 

The  H&tel-Dieu  of  Paris,  which  has  been  fa- 
centuries  past  and  to-day  is  still  one  of  tie 
famous  hospitals  of  the  world,  dates  from  fijo 
or  65 1  A.D.  A  small  and  modest  hostel  with  some 
slight  pro^Hsion  for  the  care  of  sick  people,  tucked 
under  the  protecting  shadows  of  the  church  d 
St.  Christopher  and  bearing  its  name,  ^"as  the 
humble  origin  of  the  present  vast  hospital  with 
its  hundreds  of  patients  To  Bishop  Landry  of 
Paris,  whose  statue  now  stands  in  the  entmice 
to  one  of  the  blocks,  is  ascribed  the  impulse  «^iich 
brought  it  into  existenc*  In  connection  with  it 
was  a  small  nunner>',  occupied  by  a  group  cf 
charitable  women  who  had''  volunteered  thrir 
sen,-ices  to  the  church  to  embroider  altar  cloths 
nnd  see  to  the  decorations.  Later  this  community 
of  St.  Christopher  extended  its  aid  in  service  to  the 
little  house  of  charity.     But  little  is  known  of 

■  Third   International    Congress  oi    Xurses,  BuSftlo,  1931. 
Transactions,  p.  420. 
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lie  earliest  time,  and  definite  records  only  begin 
[I  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  time  of  Philippe 
kiigustt*.  1164-1335,  the  hospital  was  moved  to 
he  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Notre  Dame,  the 
lelace  at  tbc  bishop,  and  the  cloisters  of  the  canons 
it  the  cathedral.  The  canons  had  been  governors 
if  the  hospital  from  10Q7,  and  it  was  now  entirely, 
rebuilt  after  the  gloomy  solid  fashion  of  royal 
mlaces,  and  named  Doraus  Dei.  H6tcl-Dicu.' 
'  Tlie  kings  of  Prance  soon  made  it  the  favourite 
wpient  of  their  benefactions.  The  ward  dedi- 
to  St.  Denis  was  the  gift  of  Philippe  Auguste 
1195,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas  was  built  by 
ache,  mother  of  l>ouis  the  Pious.  The  hos- 
il  domain  was  frequently  enlarged.  In  178S. 
it  was  described  by  Tenon.'  it  embraced  the 
3ital  by  the  Seine,  the  hospitals  of  St.  Louis 
contagious  diseases,  that  of  St,  Aime,  a  oon- 
It  hospital  for  women  and  girls,  a  country 
for  the  Sisters,  a  farm,  extensive  store- 
jkouses  and  granaries,  and  the  Bureau  or  Adminis- 
nation  building. 

Lepers  were  early  excluded  from  the  hospital, 
tf  mdeed  they  were  ever  received  at  all.  From 
Blieient  times  Paris  had  had  three  leper  refuges 
Mitside  of  the  city,  and  in  789  Charlemagne  had 
passed  a  decree  forbidding  lepers  to  mingle  with 

■  The  chid  auiliofity  drawn  upon  tot  ihc  firet  part  of  the 
bApUr  i>  L'H9ul-Difu  et  Us  Smtrt  Auiunincs  dc  6;o  a.d. 
I  1810,  bjr  Alexi*  Chevalier.     H.  Champion,  Paris.  1901- 
fttmoirts  Mir  Us  kOpUaux  d*  Paris, 
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other  people.    The  leper  hospitals  were 
until  1693,  when,  leprosy  having  practically  disap 
pcared   fnim    France,   they  were  affilLited  will 
other    instiiutions    and    used    for  general 
poses. 

No  other  anacnt  hospital  has   bequeathed 
[wstcrity  a  nursing  history  so  extensive  or 
thai  lias  thrown  so  much  light  on  internal 
pital  management.     For  the  puWication  of 
interesting  records  we  have  mainly  to  thank 
unremitting  and  bitter  contest  which  for  ccnti 
was  carried  on  by  the  clerical  and  civil  pou 
over   the  administration  of  the  important 
extensive  institution.     In  this,  as  in  every' 
contest,  the  nursing  service  was  the  chief  st 
centre,  and  to  gain  control  of  the  nursing 
the  main  point  of  vantage  sought.     The  story  i 
this  struggle  points  anew  to  the  elemental 
portance  of  tlie  nursing  factor  in  the  compoatiQ 
of  hospitals,  and  many  useful  lessons  may 
taken  tlierefrom. 

TThe  voluntary  group  of  women  who  had 
decorated  the  altars  and  served  the  patients 
St.  Christopher  were  collected  and   united  in 
strict  order  by  Pope  Innocent  IV..  who  would  no 
permit  any  self-governing  religious  societies 
women.      He  imposed  regulations  following 
Rule  of  St.  Augustine  upon  them,  and  they 
thenceforth    known    as   the    Augxistinian 
or  "  Congrt-galion    hospitali^res  dc  rHotel-IMcuJ 
Theirs  is  the  oldest  purely  nursing  order  of  nunTI 


iM  U(»pli*Ucte  lie  rilAltl'ltieu  de  Pails.  «n  habit  ordinttrc servant 
l»iii*lailES 
HtlTOi.  £«  OfV'"  ifri<iiiriya'i.cK..nl.  Ul„  p.  tM 
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existcDOc.'  They  had  a  rigid  rule.  In  con- 
idtstinction  to  the  sN-sMin  upon  which  the 
rsing  Sisters  of  l-yons  were  estabhshcd,  the 
igustinian  Asters  of  the  Paris  hospital  were 
ictJy  monastic.  They  were  subordinated  and 
tircly  responsible  to  the  clei^,  and  to  all  prac- 
al  purposes  and  intents  were  almost  the  same 
cloistered  nuns.* 

rbeir  entire  !t\'es  were  spent  in  the  hospital,  / 
i.  once  professed,  Uiey  renounced  the  world  and 

thou^t  of  any  other  home  than  its  precincts, 

any  other  existence  than  that  in  the  wards. 
en  going  Dul  V.-AS  hardly  thought  of.  unless 
y  were  sent  to  do  private  nursing.  As  novices 
probationers  Ihey  passed  through  three  stages: 

first  they  were  pmbatinners  {"filles  eii  appro- 
tion") :  next  they  were  accorded  the  white  robe 
Sties  blanches"),  and  finally  received  the  hood 
BUes  k  chaperon").  The  time  of  this  probation 
IS  seldom  less  than  twelve  years,  but  n-as  ofteti 
en  longer;  for.  as  the  statutes  fixed  the  number 

full  Sisters,  it  n^s  only  when  death  removed  the 
itTs  that  the  no^-ices  were  advanced  to  fill  the 
Lcaat  places. 

In  comparison  «-ith  the  continuity  of  this  an- 
!nt  nursing  ortJec  alLj)thers  scan  ephemeral. 

Hamilton  siirf  RtitiMiiU.  L^i  Gardn  ilatadts.  p.  is. 

I.C  GnuKi  cays  U»t.  while  the  religious  tiuspiialten  of  the 
Idle  Ages htnlwnlinB  <'^  i^''  ^^'^  of  St.  Anguatine,  Uu> 
H  not  mran  tli»t  kit  mciiiTiunitiM  had  ol  oectauty  the 
«  Rtatutt«  ibrauglvKil      Each  gruup  with  MpAnu  govsn- 
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"For  twelve  hundred  years,"  says  Dr.  Bou 
villc,  "they  have  been   so  intimately  associal 
u-ith  the  hospital  that  they  have  had  no 
life.     They  have  no  other  dwelling.     Their  1 
is  the  Hotcl-Dicu.     From  the  day  of  their  pro-j 
fession  they  live  and  die  there." 

There  is  something  tfirilling  and  pathetic 
the  thought  of  these  twelve  unbroken  centt 
of  nursing  of  the  Auguslinian  Sisters,  and  of  1 
successive  generations,  toiling,  in  comiMcte  sd^ 
abnegation  and  renunciation  even  through  theirc 
age,  often  to  die  in  harness  like  poor  old  wor 
patient  horses.  And  from  the  thirteenth  cenUii] 
on,  at  least,  if  not  before,  thetr  lot  seems  to ! 
been  made  needlessly  hare  and  hard.  Not  ■ 
was  their  woric  almost  cruelly  heavy,  but 
were  denied  that  light  of  knowledge  and  of 
standing  which  does  so  much  to  brighten  the  sen 
est  toil.  They  were  cut  off  from  all  share  in  ' 
intellectual  life,  and  even  the  course  of  ouo 
human  progress  was  closed  to  Ihem.  For 
professional  instruction  did  not  exist.  Only 
routine  handed  down  from  one  to  another  ap 
proached  anything  that  could  be  called  teaching' 
What  wonder  that  in  time  the)'  atrophied  ment- 
ally and    became    incapable    (f    progress:    that 


mcnt  h*d  its  own  local  Constitution.  'I'ith  the  Letter  of  St 
Augustine  fl»a  s"n  of  prologue  nl  the  hood — S'alM^  tTHHili- 
Diea  et  drs  L^prostrics:   Alphonst    PicMxl  et  Ffl«,  pubL  bf 
Ijinn  Lc  Grand.  Paris.  1901.     Introductioii. 
'  Hamilton.  Thesis,  p.  31. 
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ience  left  thein  behind  and  that  a  changed  cn- 
ronmcnt  found  them  unabk-  to  adapt  themselves 
it  ?  It  ntay  be  that,  had  these  women  possessed 
"t-hc  love  of  liberty  and  the  firm  determination  of 
die  B^guines,  Ihey  could  have  withstood  success- 
fully the  overweening  claims  of  an  authority  which 
ivas  sitisfied  with  nothing  less  than  complete  sub- 
lion.  But  the  blame  for  their  ultimate  detcrio- 
Tation  cannot  fairiy  rest  with  them, but  must  revert 
"back  to  the  authors  and  executives  of  the  con- 
stitution which  was  imposed  upon  them. 

In  laia  the  bishops  in  council  passed  statutes  J 

irlating  to  the  French  hospitals,  which  contained 

regulations  for  the    nursing    orders.     Heretofore 

each  hospital  had  been  a  law  unto  itself,  but  now 

attempt  was  made  to  brinj;  about  a  certain 

■tonity.  and  the  bishops  decreed  that  all  nureing 

5>rders  should  take  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 

obedience,  and  wear  a  religious  garb.'     In 

same  coimcil  (which  was  a  fateful  one  fw 

the  calling  of  the  nurse)  the  bisliops  decreed  that, 

in  order  to  economise  the  gifts  of  the  charitable, 

as  few  nursing  Sisters  as  possible  shouM  be 

ffiaintaincd  in  each  hospital. 

This  meant,  of  course,  the  maximimi  burden  of 

lil  laid  upon  the  shotdders  of  the  nurses.    Thus 

icient  and  eminent  is  the  ancestry-  of  the  p<dicy 

economising  in   institutions  by  limiting  the 

ts  and  heaping  on  the  work  in  the  women's 
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departments— 4  naive  and  simple  expedient  wtadi 
has  not  entiFcly  disappcanxl  £roni  raodern 
stitutionsV  The  bishops  laid  down  definite  ■'-'^ 
for  the  hierardiy  of  officials  and  for  all  the  : 
round  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters:  the  hour- 
rising  and  retiring;  the  number  of  meals  and 
kind  of  food ;  the  clothing  to  be  worn ;  their  o: 
ings-in  and  goings-out;  the  punishments  for 
ious  and  sundry  otTences;all  were  shaped  in-^L-ni 
The  general  management  of  the  hospital  "^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapter  of  Notre  1>.  .-*. 
■who  delegated  to  this  task  two  of  their  nun  -: 
called  "ProviseuTS."  These proviseurs— or, a.N  -'^^ 
might  be  called  to-day.  govemoni^placed  in 
rect  charge,  as  superintendent  of  the  hospitaL 
chosen  fmm  the  order  of  Brothers,  who 
received  the  title  of  "Maitrc," 

The  number  of  Brothers  apiwtntcd  for 
hospital  was  thirty,  and  this  number  was 
exceeded.  Article  thirty  of  the  statutes  prov 
that  the  two  governors  and  the  stii>erintcndi 
were  to  choose  a  Sister,  who  in  their  jud 
seemed  most  capable  and  worthy  of  the 
lion,  to  command  the  Sisters,  direct  them  in 
nursing,  and  maintain  discii^ine  among  ihi 
Tliis  Sister,  at  first  called  th«  "  Maitressc"  lai 
became  known  as  the  "  Prieure."  The  num' 
of  full  Sisters,  which  had  been  originally  fiatl 
at  twenty-five,  was  increased  to  forty,  with  an 
addition  of  forty  novices,  because  thoy  not  onlt 
had  the  entire  care  of  the  female  wards,  including 
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heavy  work  as  well  as  the  nursing,  but  also 
ved  in  the  laundry  and  household  departments. 
No    Sister  or   Brother   was   permitted    to  go 

0  the  towTi.  alone  or  with  companions  of  his 
her  o»Ti  choosing,  but  only  with  some  one 

ected  by  the  superintendent.  They  had  two 
lals  a  day.  and  meat  three  times  a  week.  Their 
Id  was  frugal  and  Uie  dishes  were  of  tin  or 
Rter.  The  two  refectories  (one  for  the  Sisters 
d  CMie  for  the  Brothers)  had  long,  yellow-painted 
3les  covered  with  cloths.  At  one  end  of  the 
am.  slightly  raised,  was  the  table  of  the  Master 

Prioress.  During  meals  one  of  the  Brothers  or 
sters  read  selections  from  rt-ligious  works  aloud. 
The  Sisters  came  in  two  relays  to  their  meals 
id  one.  called  the  Convent  Sister,  was  in  charge 

the  meals  and  dining-room.  Once  a  week  the 
rothers  and  Sisters  met  together  to  hear  and 

1  make  complaints.  Upon  these  unpleasiog  oc- 
tsions  sentences  for  the  ill-doings  reported  were 
iDoounccd  by  the  superiors.  Tlic  punishments 
ere  varied — deprivation  of  an  already  scant 
i±,  eating  on  the  floor,  or  various  acts  of  peni- 
oce  were  imposed.  Even  corporal  punishment 
as  sometimes  inflicted,  and,  if  a  Brother  was 
I  rccei\'e  chastisement,  he  received  it  before  all 
le  Brothers:  if  a  Sister,  she  was  punished  be- 
Tt  all  the  Sisters.'  So  quaint  and  primitive 
ere  the  disciplinar>'  methods  of  our  ancestors  in 


..^ 
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numng.'   The  Brothers  and  Sisters  rose  at  5 
Their  ablutions  finished,  they    went   to 

'***^*—      while  the  matron  made  rounds.    After  mi 

they  all  went  to  their  wards/put  out  the  Ul 

and  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  day  unda 

supervision  of  the  "cheftaines"  or  head  Sis 

One  by  one  the  patients  wakened,  and  the  w 

became   animated.      With    basin    and  torn 

hand  the  Sisters  went  from  one  to  another,  vm 

.  faces  and  hands,  giving  drinks,  .comforting, 

asasting  generally.     Then  the  beds  were  m 

Those  who  could  sit  up  got  out  of  bed.  7 

seriously  ill  were  lifted  to  the  next  cot.    1 

were  served  at  it  a.m.  and  6  p.m.     The  po 

gers  and  spoons  were  of  wood.     The  patients 

meat  four  days  in  the  week.     Mutton  was  un 

employed  for  soups  and  stews.    Beef,  veal, 

pork    were    seldom    used .     There    were   sn 

eggs,  fruits,  cheeses,  and  Utrts,    On  fast -day's 

diet  was  principally  herrings,  pickled  or  ai 

and  onions  preserved  in  nut  oil.     It  sounds 

to  hear  that  each  ward  had  three  "pintes 

milk  a  week;  a  supply  curiously  in  contras 

the  la\'ish  consumption  of  milk  in  modeni 

pitals.    even    though    this   '■pinte"    cquallec 

English  quart.     The  ver)*  ill  patients  had  a 

tcr  \vinc  than   the  others,  also  chicken. 

gosling,  and  other  delicacies.     On  fish  days 

had  small  fried  fish. 

-_,-*(  After    dinner  \Hsitors    were  admitted    to 

pi^^         wands,  and  tlus  time  of  partial  leisure  was  0 


rra«  A#»  Ldifitf  Mf^iMim,  C.  TelUi.  r»M.     KioHlin  I-k™,  MmpclUe 
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ed  in  the  many  details  which  could  not  be 
tended  to  in  the  busy  morning.  There  is  a 
etty  picture,  too,  of  the  festivities  and  cele- 
ations  on  saints'  days,  when  the  patients'  beds 
sre  decked  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  when 
mething  of  the  general  gaiety  brightened  the 
ill  wards.  The  night  Sisters  came  on  duty  at 
ven.     They  had  an  allowance  of  wine  to  drink 

niefat.  but  no  mention  of  food  is  to  be  found. 
ice  or  oftener  during  the  night  the  Prioress 
ade  the  rounds  of  the  wards.  Each  full  Sister 
id  her  own  room.  The  novices  slept  in  a 
)rmitorv. 

Kext  to  the  superintendent  the  Prioress  held 
n  most  important  position,  and  to  a  certain 
ctent  she  was  independent  of  him  and  could  go 
i«ci  to  the  Chapter  and  give  her  reports.  It 
as  her  prerogati\'c  to  assign  the  women  nurses 
>  the  various  wards  and  departments,  to  send 
Mm  to  private  duty,  and  to  give  the-m  permission 
i  go  out.  The  genend  supervision  of  the  wards 
ltd  of  the  nursing  was  her  chief  function.  She 
Iso  purchased  all  supplies  and  had  general  control 
r  the  linen-rooms  and  store-rooms,  which  were 
er  special  pride.  Indeed  it  seems  evident 
kroughout  that  the  Prioress  was  more  attentive 
» the  housekeeping  than  to  the  actual  nursing. 
.  quaint  description  is  given  in  the  old  records 
E  the  duties  of  the  Prioress  and  her  assistant; 
E  their  care  of  the  old  linen,  which  they  washed 
bleached  for  shrouds,  bandages,  and  other 
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uses;  of  the  great  linen-rooms  over  the  wanii 
St.    Denis,   where  they  often  took  a  cout 
younger  Sisters  or  some  patients  to  help 
sew.     lien:  all  the  bandages  and  surpcal . 
were  made.     In  the  storerooms  directly 
Prioress'  care  all  the  jellies,  preserves,  and 
for  the  whole  establishment  were  made,  the  i 
and  sugar  being  provided  by  the  steward. 
Prioress    probably    felt    it   necessary    to 
herself  especially  to  the  housekeeping,  as  en 
ward  had  a  head    Sister  or  cheftaine,  maayi 
whom    had    been    at   thdr  posts    for   y--« 
curious  system  which  had  been  establL-: 
relieved  her  of  direct  responsibility  in  regain  > 
the  novices.     It  became  the  custom  for 
place  e.'ich  novice,  as  she  entered,  directly 
the  personal  chanje  of  some  one  of  the  older! 
The  elder  was  called  the  "mother  in 
of  her  prot^gfe  and  was  responsible  for  her ' 
ing,  religious  instruction,  and  general  depor 
But  this  arrangement,  as  may  easily  be  ima^ntd.^ 
gave  rise  attimes  to  much  trouble. 

The  drug  tieparyiient  had  an  old  Sister 
'Charge,  with  a  younger  one  and  a  boy  to  help  I 
The  two  latter  carried  the  drugs  to  the  wards,J 
thcyoungSisterdid  the  cleaning  in  thedrug-i 

Tlie  obstetrical'    division     had   a    midftife 

'  In  cooaection  w^th  ihe  obst)riric«1  ilivitioo  was  the  Tmt 
dm  Limbr.  ■  iqunre  tuwcr  wlwrc  the  still-born  infaDts  nit  i 
cTvmftteil.     It  WM  the  duty  of  the  Sister  to  carry  tbe  1 
andutK^odioibuiluty,  aadtopenaii  nooaeelceioi 
thu  tower. 


Uler»oith«H>:>le:-(iicu\V.i,l,i»s  ihe  Uncnoi  Ihc  Ho»puiliuthc  Kivcr 
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:lL'irge  of  the  practical  work,  and  a  Sister  to  admit 
atients  and  keep  order. 

All  the  soiled  cloUies  of  the  house  were  col- 
:ted  in  receKnng  moms  under  the  chaise  of  a 
ter.  who  guarded  them  and  saw  that  they  were 
>pfrty  assorted  for  the  wash.  No  steam  laun- 
nor  even  wooden  tubs  had  our  de\'oted  Sister* 
this  tremendous  jjiecc  of  work.  Their  laundry 
the  river  Seine,  and  to  wash  the  clothes  the 
sters  waded  into  its  current  even  in  icy  win- 
weather  and  stood  there.  Every  six  weeks 
"great  wash"  took  place.  Tliis  comprised  all 
the  more  onlinary  linen,  and  that  in  general 
The  "little  wash"  went  on  every  day  with- 
it  cessation.  It  comprised  the  bed-Iincn  from 
'  cases,  and  the  Sisters  occupied  with  it 
had  to  wori£  night  and  <lay.  The  laundry 
vice  was  held  in  rotation  by  the  Sisters  for  a 
at  a  lime,  a  Sister-in-charge  directing  the 
lures  by  ihf  river  side.  Well  might  it  be 
"  The  Sisters  endure<l  with  cheerfulness  and 
nihout  repugnance  the  suiicli.  the  filth,  and  the 
ifeclions  of  the  sick,  so  insupportable  to  others 
11  no  other  form  of  penitence  could  be  compared 
■to  this  species  of  marlyrdoni.  No  one  «ho  saw 
the  rehgious  Sisters  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  not  only 
■  do  dressings,  make  beds  and  bathe  the  patients, 
but  also  in  cold  winter  weather  break  the  ice  in 
the  ri\'er  Seine  and  stand  knee-deep  in  the  w  Ar 
wasih  the  hhhy  clothes,  could  regard  them  as 
oih«    than    holy    nctims,    who   from   excess  of 
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love  and  charity  for  their  neighbours  hast 
willingly  to  the  death  which  they  courted  an 
the  stenches  and  infections."' 

The  Sisters  also  had  charge  of  the  clotbes-i 
where  the  clothing  of  the  patients  was  kept, 
was  the  custom  to  sell  the  unclaimed  clothing 
Iwlongings  of  the  dead,  and  these  sales  consti* 
quite  a  source  of  revenue:  also,  frequenUy,  an 
of  infection;y^t  is  evident  that  from  early  1 
the  hospii;i!  was  subject  to  periods  of  o\'crcn 
ing.  There  were  often  fi\'e  or  six  tinwsasi 
patients  as  there  were  beds,  «nd  though  ( 
of  small-pox  were  not  then  received,  and  tin 
on  the  whole,  in  respect  to  the  nursing  of 
lagiotis  cases,  the  service  in  the  earlier  ceni 
seems  to  have  been  better  regulated  than' 
i-  on,  yet  medifeval  notions  of  isolation  wcr 
what  they  are  to-day.  Mention  of  the  noU 
overcrowding  of  the  beds  of  the  Hd 
reappears  in  the  official  complaints  for  ceol 
While  it  is  true  that  the  custom  of  putting 
tluin  one  patient  in  a  bed  was  quite  geiieml 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris 
have  had  a  l>ad  eminence  in  this  respect, 
even  been  known  that  in  times  of  emi 
patients  had  been  packed  into  one  bed, 
their  heads  at  the  top  of  the  bed.  and 
the  foot.  This  horrible  custom  has  been  e: 
by  the  apologists  of  the  early  management 

'  Hdyot,  vol.  iii.,  cbap.  xxji..  p.  tSj. 
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iw^th  some  plausibility,  as  being  at  least  kinder 
than  letting  the  wretched  patients  die  on  the 
struct.' 

Signs  of  many  iroubles  appear  in  the  middle 
,«rf  the  fourteenth  century.     In   1368  there  was  a 
contest  bet«'tx-n    the    Mother  Superior  and    the 
Master  which  sounds  so  natural  that  it  might  have 

I  happened  yesterday.     It  was  the  custom  of  noble 
families  who  gave  munificently  to  the  hospital 
to  send  to  the  Prioress  for  SLsters  to  do  privat* 
nursing  and  it  was  Ikt  province  to  decide  as  to 
these   calls.     On   one  occasion,    having    refused^ 
to  send  a  certain  Sister,  the  latter,  (who  must 
live  been  of  a  type  that  still  existsj  complained 
to  the  Master,  whu  took  her  part.     The  Prioress 
•ippcaled  to  the  Chapter,  and  in  a  written  state- 
ment the  .i»istice  of  her  claim  is  very  well  presented. 
As  the  Master  was  not  responsible  for  her  wards 
(she  contended),  he  could  not  judge  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  same  and  hhould  not  interfere  with  hcr 
right  of  deciding  whether  or  no  a  Sister  could  be 
spared  for  private  nursing.     Yet  on  this  occasion 
the  Pri<n%ss  was  not  upheld  in  her  obvious  right, 
and    the  debated   point,   involving   the   ultimate 
authority  in  the  management  of  the  nursing  staff, 
was  left  exceedingly  befogged.     Other  and  more" 
serious  evils  had  called  for  attention.     Chevalier 
idls  lis  that  the  gencTal  disorder  and  degradation 
in  cverj-  part  oi  society  at  the  beginning  of  the 


■  Cbcvmlier,  op.  eit.,  pp.  59-Ao. 
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reign  of  Louis  XI.  was  reflected  in  tbe  stafi  tf 
^"^       the  H6tel-Dieu.     Discipline  was  relaxed  and  dt 
deterioration  was  such  that  the    King  called  i 
,  committee  of  investiKalion.     It  was  probabkthit 
one  cause  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  treaniy 
consequent  upon    the  wars,    but  a   more  dinci 
source  of  trouble  lay  in  the  senility  of  the  Sops- 
intcndent.  who  had  let  everything  go  to  rackssd 
ruin.   The  Chapter  wanted  to  give  him  an 
but  among  the  Brothers  there  was  not  one  wl 
was  capable  of  unJwlaking  such  duties.    An 
retired   Brother  of  no  greet  ability  was 
back  and  the  hospital  became  the  scene  of  jxr- 
petual    insubordination    and    insolence.     \l 
choly  scandals  of  a  moral  nature  Had  added 
the  disorder.     After  all.  the  poor  Sisters, 
worked,    ill-fed,    and    without    relaxation 
than   prayers    and   religious  exercises,   wtre 
human.     In  1354  an  unfortunate  Sister  had 
convicted  of  infanJ.i(Tde  ;uid  condemned  to  d 
teen  years'  imprisonment.'  though  her  comjian' 
in  guilt  is   not  evtai   mentioned    with   disa- 
bation.     The  nature  of  some  of  the  other    : 
gularities  is    suggested-  by    the    often   reci: 
ordinances    of    the    Chaplei-:    "that   the  S-  . 
should  eat  in  common";  "that  locks  should  tx 
removed  from  tlie  Sisters'  doors";  and.  on  July  j. 
140S,  that  a  little  staircase  near  the  room  of  the 
Superintendent  should  be  walled  up,'    In   1481 

•  Cb»v»Ii«r,  p.  1 1«]^ 
■  Rnd,.  Book  II.  ch^.  i. 
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there  were  rigid  in(iuiries  into  breaches  of  the  vow 

of  poverty.     The  Sisters  no  longer  regarded  this 

■vow.     They  accumulated  n>oney  and  possessions. 

Kow  also  the  Chapter  decreet:!   that  "seriously 

iSi  patients  were  to  have  single  beds,"  and  still 

another  command  (probably  equally  futile)  went 

forth  that  "those  who  cooked  the  meat  should 

■See  that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  sick  by 

rra.'ion  of  its  blackness."  ' 

In  1496  a  dreadful  epidemic  of  syphilis  spread 
-.  thmugh  the  hospital,  brought  by  the  soldiers 
I*  from  their  Naples  campaign.  The  matron's  sheets 
■  Were  ruined,  and  the  hospital  became  a  centre 
A^cf  infection.' 

^P  In  1497  fresli  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
'  si.fT  and  the  two  Proviseurs.  Complaints  of 
i^  "jbuses,  scandals,  diso^x-diences,  and  insolences" 
H«  iWrre  so  rife  that  the  K.ing  and  Parliament  had  to 
interfere.  ■  The  Superintendent  was  convicted 
of  gross  dishonesty ;  nevertheless,  a  band  of  the 
young  Brothers  and  a  number  of  the  Bisters 
championed  his  cause  with  such  intensity  that 
*:jn  one  occasion  they  formed  a  fimous  mob  and 
assailed  the  Brother  who  had  been  temporarily 
put  in  charge,  and  who  was  really  honest,  with 


•  Chevalier,  p.  i^g. 

•  Thr  ctcijy  laid  that  the  doctors  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
wttb  it.  and  no  boUtion  hospital  was  in  existence.  It  was 
not  until  t>w  seveiit«cnth  ciratury  ihai  the  hospiiaJ  of  St. 
LiomM  was  bailt  for  coninsious  discaJies.  It  was  began  in 
j6o7-  Gnishcdm  ibii. 
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sticks,  knives,  and  hatchets.  The  unhappy  BrctlK 
managed  to  escape  half  dead  and  took 
in  his  room,  whither  the  others  pursued  him 
tried  to  beat  in  the  door.  Even  the  p«i 
took  sides,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 
joined  forces  \\-ith  the  mutinous  Sisters 
Brothers.  The  sick  were  (or  the  time  being  ne?-' 
lected  and  pandemonium  reigned.  The  cmoq 
of  Notre  Dauie,  apprised  of  the  revolt, 
to  the  hospital  to  quell  the  uprising  and  m^ 
the  Sisters  to  return  to  their  duties,  but  ihej 
were  driven  from  the  place  with  violence  and  bal 
to  escape  by  the  wicket-gate,  for  the  Sawn 
had  locked  the  main  doors.'  In  time  the  fteoT 
passed  and  a  new  Superintendent  was  insiaUai 
but  only  to  meet  with  continued  insults  from  lie 
Sisters  and  even  from  the  Prioress.  Tales  d 
these  doings  were  carried  to  court  by  the  conn 
ladies,  who  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  vii 
the  hospitals  to  distribute  ahns.  The  disorgani* 
tion  of  the  nursing  service  seemed  so  cocnpl* 
that  about  1504  an  attempt  n'as  made  by  tl>* 
governors  to  intniduce  a  new  clement.  Boat 
Grey  Sisters,  Tertiariesof  St.  Francis,  wereteW* 
from  Flanders  for  the  women's  wards,  and  on  iJ« 
men's  side  Brothers  from  the  order  of  St.  VicW 
were  tried.  The  exiH-riment,  however.  »"is  * 
failure  and  did  not  last  for  a  year.  As  a  cocnp'*** 
sweep  of  the  old  staff  had  not  been  made.  ^ 
remaining  members  made  life  so  unpleasaiA  »* 
'  Chevalier,  pp.  t5»-]5s. 
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■new-comers  that  they  were  all  returned  to 
tndeis.  A  bctt«T  degree  of  order  was  finally 
ained  by  the  expulsion  of  several  of  the  un- 
inagcable  Sisters  and  novices,  but  naturally 
;  hoepitHl  then  suffered  from  an  undue  propor- 
D  of  inexperienced  workers.' 
[Jp  to  this  time  the  clerical  control  of  the 
are  hospital  foundation  had  been  absolute 
3  unhampered,  but  now  the  civil  power  inter- 
mi  and  claimed  authority,  and  a  struggle  began 
ich  lasted  continuously  for  over  four  centimesj^ 
response  to  the  general  and  emphatic  com- 
lints  of  mismanagement  Louis  Xil..  by  letters 
tent  in  April,  1505.  commanded  that  the  tern- 
ral  jurisdiction  be  taken  away  from  the  cancms 
Notre  Dame  and  confided  to  secular  directors. 
B  letter  begins: 


t 


II  AvTil,  1505. 
;  Par  lb  Rot: 

Prts  chera  et  bicn  ames,  nous  estant  derrcnicreracnt 
nosire  bonne  villc  et  citi  de  Paris,  plusieurs  plainc- 
'  nous  furent  faict«s  toiichant  Ic  maltraict^ment 
petit  goyvernement  de  I'Ostel  Dieu  de  Pans  et  des 
uvrcsd'iceiuy.  .  .  . 

'SBeCh<tv8ii«.  ch«pc  V.  vi. 

'  Ot  the  drtvnQionl  Mniggle  betw««n  tlie  civil  and  clencat 
"tn  Feillet  Mite  us,  in  La  mit&e  au  Umps  de  la  Fronde, 
t  ttw  tords  and  ctersy  '"tr*  prone  to  regard  the  bospitaU 
[>lftCM  for  their  rebtivca  «nd  th«ir  en<lovmcnt«  u  li«red< 
y  tbrtonsf.  Francis  T.,  Henri  II..  Charle*  IX..  and  Henri 
■•twd  edicis  rwirktinf  the  monopoly  in  hospital  manage- 
't<     In  i4ii  there  were  Lawsuits  pending  in  many  French 
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On  the  second  of  May  Pariiamcnt  named  as  di- 
rectors Jean  !e  Gendre,  Hierosime  de  Marie,  Frao- 
5ois  Cousainot,  Henry  le  B^gue,  Estienne  Huv, Jean 
Baudin,  Guillaumc  Ic  Caron,  Millet  Lombard,  toor- 
geois  dc  Paris,  and  defined  in  detail  their  pcmn 
and  functions.' 

The  directors  now  began  an  investigation  pre- 
paratory to  taking  the  reins  of  govemmenl.  Such 
resistant"*  as  they  met  in  taking  over  the  financill 
affairs  does  not  concern  our  storj'.  but  in  tbt 
internal  management  they  cnanintered  in  iht 
ancient  nursing  order  a  determined  and  baiiliES 
antagonist,  requiring  edict  after  edict  from  Paife- 
ment  itself  to  quell  it.  Between  1536  and  15* 
there  were  no  leas  than  sixteen  different  edicts 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  ihe  Htit«l-Dieu.  TTk 
number  of  the  nursing  and  wxirking  stall  w8 
a  standing  gric\'ance.  It  was  said  that  thai 
were  too  many  Sisters  and  that  numerous  undo-" 
lings  were  kept.  Every  monk,  nun,  and  ew> 
upper  ser\'ant  had  a  servant,  amounting  in  all  w 
about  one  hundred  persons.     Moreover,  the  Sis- 


cities  over  ha»i)ital  property.  The  city  cj  Rhcims  bnn^  • 
«uit  aeAinii  a  reliitiouB  orrlef  which  for  forty  ytan  had  >*j 
hud  a  single  votient  but  had  used  the  r«\-entie  for  othtf  1 
poses  Another  ordw  conGKcutcd  yearly  lo.ooo  hvta  f' 
tended  for  the  poor.     P.  Ji6. 

<  XaUi  iur  I'ancien  ILUel-Dicn  d<  Paris.  ExtratUi  dn  ^ 
(hiws  dt  fAasithinCf  ^ubliquf;  ^tMittt  pw  Albiit  KouUt^ 
Prtjac*  par  Dr.  Btnimcvillc,  E.  Lecroanicr  and  BsM,  Pan>- 
iSSS.  From  tlii«  point  on  our  (Ut«  arc  chicQy  ulten  twn 
this  compilation  of  olficiiij  rccordA. 
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efs  kept  many  convalescents  in  the  hospitals. 
rho  were  "never  to  be  seen"  when  Ihc  doctors 
lade  their  rotmrls,  and  whn  sometimes  hung  on 
7T  years,  sometimes  as  patients  or  sometimes  as 
elpere,  but  always  as  nuisances,  for  some  of  them 
rauld  sell  the  suq-'ilus  <4  their  own  extra  diet  to 
he  patients,  or  extract  fees  from  them  in  various 
itbcr  ways.  There  was  always  a  contest  going  on 
rith  the  Prioress  to  find  out  the  exact  number 
if  her  nuns,  and  to  obtain  inform-'ition  with  respect 
D  the  occurrence  of  deaths  or  alisences  of  any 
tiembeni  of  her  staff.  The  directors  \\'ished  to 
reduce  the  numbtT  uf  Sisters  to  "six  twenties," 
but  the  Prioress  would  never  produce  exact  figures, 
nor  could  they  leam  how  many  wctc  sent  to  do 

rate  nursing  in  the  city.  They  tried  to  meet 
situation  by  refusing  new  applicants,  only  to 
Ittve  the  Prioress  accept  them  after  all.  In  view 
ottbc  facts  proving  the  inhuman  overworking  of 
*oinen  in  hospitals  made  evident  in  the  records 
of  this  ancient  charity,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any 
•ympathy  on  this  point  with  the  directors.  The 
Sisters  had  to  get  the  work  done,  and  there  is  a 
'miit  to  human  endurance-  Even  a  staff  of  "six 
t«ymties"  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  adequate 
fw  the  performance  of  all  the  work  of  such  a 
bospital  as  the  HiMeI-l>ieu,  which  in  those  days 
iheltercd  some  hundreds  of  j>atients.  Nor  ran 
be  two  hundred  underlings  and  convalescents 
lat  they  were  charged  with  retaining  be  re- 
irded   as  in  any  way  the,  equivalent  in  labour 
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capacity  of  a  well-trained  modem  hospital 
of  servants,    such    as  is   now  considered 
pensabk.      In  1607  the  directors  regulated' 
number  of  Sisters  as  folIowT*: 

5a  for  the  wards,  including  10  night  Sisters.' 

1  as  doorkeeper 

2  in  the  firiip-room 

3  in  tJic  clotlics  rooms 

3  in  the  convent  (for  the  housekeeping 
service) 

a  in  the  drying  rooms 

3  to  do  the  nur&ing  in  the  convent  tnf 

8  in  the  linen-room 

1  for  private  duty 
18  for  laundr>'  work 

a  novices 
In  this  connection  also  we  find  the  follon 
remarks:     " Considering  the  old  ones  who 
work  vcrj-  hard;  those  who  are  on  the  sidcj 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  St. 
St.  Marcel  on  emergency,  and  those  sent  to  prn 
families,    this  number  cannot   be  reduced 
safety  to  the  patients."'  In  the  course  of  a  < 
of  centuries  some  idea  as  to  the  tk-mands 
service  dawiu-d  ujxjn  the  directors,  and  paid 
iints  were  gradually  added.     Nevertheless  we 
fail  to  find  any  trace  of  a  humane  treatment 
the  nurses  such  as  the  directors  claimed  for 
patients.  /In  1650  a   new  constitution  was  giw 
by  the  ckrgy  to  the  Sisters,  increasing  the 

«  .VMM.  p.  17. 
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of  the  Mother  Superior,  and  providing  for  a 
council  of  six  of  the  wisest  Sisters  to  confer  Avith 
her.      t*rivale    nursing  was  also  stopped  about 
tJiis  tinie.     In  1654  the  Prioress  came  before  the  ^ 
directors  to  beg  for  more  Sisters  on  the  grounds  of 
Ihc  increasing  number  of  patients  and  the  old  age 
and  illness  of  certain  Sisters.  The  directors  de- 
'^ftded  to  look  into  the  matter  carefully,  but  not 
Xo  allow  more  Sisters  unless  the    increase    was 
absolutely  neccssarj'.      The  Prioress  came  to  an- 
other meeting  to  urge  her  plcii  again,  but  the 
«3trectors  were  still  obdurate,  though  it  was  evi- 
^Jfiit  that  many  of  the  Sisters  were  so  old  as  to 
l)e  almost  usetess.     In  1655  the  directors  reduced 
the  number  of  Sisters  to  eighty,  but  now  decided 
to  employ  a    certain    number   of  paid  servants, 
ai|d  later  added  ten  more  to  the  eighty  Sisters. 

In  1677  a  petition  was  again  brought  to  the 
directors  for  more  help,  as  the  Sisters  were  ex- 
hausted with  the  w^ght  of  the  hospital  service. 
In  the  two  hospitals,  the  Hotel- Dieti  and  St.  Louis, 
there  were  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  pa- 
tients, and  many  Sisters  had  fallen  ill  or  broken 
do\vn.  The  Prioress  begged  the  directors  to 
relieve  the  Sisters  of  the  laundr>'  work,  and  the 
directors  appointed  a  committee  la  see  what 
could  be  done.  It  seems  nothing  short  of  cruelty. 
to  find,  at  this  point,  such  an  accusation  as  this 
made  against  these  overbunlened  women — that 
"they  were  always  trying  to  do  nothing."  The 
Sisters  also  had  gricvancx-s  on  the  subject  of  their 
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food-     At  this  same  time  Sister  Heurtcl  was 
ported  for  insubordination  because  she  had 
to  eat  with  the  dotnestics  of  the  hospital  of 
IvOiits.     Her  reason  was  that  she  was  afraid 
contracting  scun-y.     One  cannot  Imt  sympai 
with  poor  Sister  Hcurtel,  the  more  so  as 
clergy,    who   were    helpless  in    the    matter, 
nothing,  and  the  directors  decreed  that  no 
food  should  be  supplied  to  her. 

In    1693   the  directors  finally    established 
principle  of  paid  domestic  senncc  and   exten: 
it    ihroufihout    the    housekeeping    depart: 
They  argued  that  the  wages  of  paid 
would  cost  less  than  the  thieving  of  a  conslarth 
changing    and    irregular    mass    of    convaleK«n 
assistants.     This  <lecision,  quite  extensively  car- 
ried out.  brought  relief  and  a  better  8>'stera,  ami 
the  Uiicisation  of  the  hospitals  of    Paris  may  be 
r^arded  ;is  dating  from  this  time.' 

There  were  many  other  lines  upon  whicii  the 
directors  may  have  had  a  stronger  case,  althnci;*] 
it  is  incontrovertible  that  most  of  the  Jibuses  iir 
earthed  were  not  directly  blamablc  to  the  Su^t^ii 
themselves,  but  to  the  system  under  which  thej 
were  organised.     Many  and  piteous  arc  the  oita- 
plaints  of  the  directors:     "The  Sisters  will  nM— 
do  the  wash,  bathe  the  poor,  clean  their  iiai^l 
cut  their  hair  or  do  all  those  necessary  things """ 
they  were  seditious  and  "ca.st  contempt  on  iht 
Board    of    Directors;"    they  were    high-handcrf; 
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ged  the  patients  from  one  ward  to  another; 
mafte  a  pinewood  clost'i  in  the  place  of  several 
uhKh  the>'  rpnio\ed  for  this  piiriK>w " 
h  CTathern  pitiful  and  paltry  charKC).  "aithougli  the 
F  *ame  had  been  refused  to  theni";  they  resented 
^lH  interference  in  ward  management  and  rc- 
^  Warded  the  directors  as  only  there  to  pay  the 
'  '^]h.  They  were  rvot  even  willing  to  submit  to 
■helical  authority  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  as 
'  1»U-  as  1787  the  directors  found  it  necessary  to 
^'  S^ass  a  rule  making  it  absolutely  obligatory  on 
F  ^iicm  to  obey  the  physicians"  directions.  Yet 
H  ^reappearing  through  the  storm  of  complaint  are 
fcrighter  glimpses.  In  1737  there  was  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  hospital.  Thirty  attendants  were- 
snjured  and  seven  killed,  of  whom  one  was  a 
Sbier;  yet  the  patients  were  removed  from  the 
^tfards  in  such  good  order  that  their  medicines 
"^/rre  only  delayed  by  two  hours. 

The  clergy  were  opposed  to  autopsies  and  the 
Sisters  hampered  the  ph>'sicians  in  this  matter. 
They  continually  countermanded  the  physicians' 
Ordera  for  medicines  and  diet.  They  had  stTxmg 
prejudices  as   to  treatment. 

Some  are  opposed  to  venesection-  others  lo  quinine; 
Others  to  mineral  waiers;  others  to  emetics;  others  to 
■^'esicants.  and  so  on.  and  in  consequence  of  these 
Various  prejudices,  tn.-;itmtnt  is  proportionately 
Hindered  and  opposed  in  the  various  wards  of  the 
tifitel-Dieu 

So   complained   the  physicians  on    the  staff. 
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What  is  most  surprising  {rom  a  modern  standpoot 
is  that  the  physicians  did  not  yet  oontrol  d( 
admission  rrf  patients,  but  that  this  was  alsf  a 
the  hands  of  the  Sisters,  as  had  been  the  custoi 
of  ihtr  hospitality  of  the  earliest  centuries  c^  di 
Christian  era.  In  all  of  this  humiliating  stras^ 
Ihc  actual  factore  were  the  secular  and  the 
powers.  Clergy  and  laymen  carried  on 
titanic  contest  with  each  other  and  used 
Sisters  alternately  as  weapon  and  shield, 
poor  Sisters,  too  ignorant  to  understand  aS'I 
was  going  on.  went  unsuspectingly  to  their 
destruction.  A  single  iUustrati\'c  incident 
be  sufficient.  The  disorders  in  the  o1 
divi^on  were  so  great  that  in  1661  the  d 
had  ordered  written  regulations  to  be  postal 
the  ward.  The  Sister  In  charge  tore  down 
bulletin  "by  order  of  the  Spiritual  Gov 
The  lay  directors  appealed  to  Parliament,  wl 
ordered  the  rules  to  be  again  placarded  (t 
under  a  penalty  of  500  livres  fine,  witli  costs 
pulling  them  down.  The  rules,  together  with 
parliamentary  order,  were  again  posted  by 
directors'  secretary,  accompanied  by  a 
but  within  a  week  they  wtre  spattered  wlh 
lorn,  partly  pulled  down  one  night  and  cooqili 
destroyed  the  next  morning  by  Mather 
who.  emerging  fearlessly  from  her  kitchen, 
the  remnant  of  the  parliamentary  decree  and 
it  into  her  Hre.'    No  one  was  arrested  or  fined,  bat 
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r*arliameni  issued  a  new  decree,  n-tth  a  threat  of 
;orporal  puntshmcnt  for  the  otTcnders.  Again 
(be  orders  were  posted  and  again  they  were  lam 
More  oftkial  fulminations  were  promul- 
but  no  punishments  lA'cre  inflicted.  The 
were  nailed  to  wooden  slabs  and  secured 
i^  iron  clamps,  but  the  Sisters  were  equal  to  the 
Jtmergency  and  covered  them  with  pictiires.  The 
liircctors  now  plucked  up  their  courage,  and  legal 
Keps  were  taken,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the 
Bdminist  rat  ion . 
Tlie  complaints  were  endless  and  often  of  a 
e  diaracter.  Drugs  were  sold  to  outsiders, 
the  charge  of  the  drug-room  was  event- 
transferred  from  the  Sisters  to  a  licensed 
ithecary.  The  super\'ision  was  imperfect  and 
icrs  visited  the  obstetrical  wards  at  night.' 
ig  p.'itienis  were  often  transferred  to  other 
itals.  The  Sisters  evaded  night  duty  and 
it  over  to  old  women,  the  directore  pro- 
as follows: 

The  introduction  of  these  old  women  hirelings  is  a 
bitgcrous  innovation,  not  only  because  the  poor  will 
not  respeti  ihcin  as  they  do  the  Sisicrt.  and  because 
kcrious  accidents  may  happen,  but  also  because  it 
l^rpean  that  this  innovation  presages  the  gradual 
ffippti^  of  the  senice  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of 
BiEtcrs  into  those  of  hirelings. 

^p  defence  of  this  derdiction  the  nurses  urged 
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the  insufficiency  of  their  numbere  and  overburdta  | 
of  work. 

The  physiciaai  complained  emphatically  di 
the  patients'  diet,  declaring  it  was  wrong  tomatel 
the  sick  oljBcrsc  the  rules  of  fasting  prescnbcil 
for  well  people,  and  insisting  that  the  soups  sboaUl 
alwa)*?  be  made  of  meat.  In  1630  the  compl 
was  made  thai  the  Sisters  applied  thenaeh'wl 
unduly  to  meditation,  to  the  frequentation 
liaciaments  and  spiritual  conferences  and 
fessions.  neglecting  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
leaching  ol  the  young  novices.  The  direcionl 
entered  a  protest  on  this  point,  saying: 

It  is  a  new  and  dangen>U£  thing  to  introdv 
meditations,  which  are  continually  augmented:  ibel 
nursing  iiiuhi  be  neglected,  as  un«  can  iw  the  SiKaj 
pacing  up  and  down  with  down-bent  beads  saji^j 
they  are  meditating.  If  ih«  paticnu  call  or  nat\ 
somcthiJig.  they  do  not  get  it.  and  the  said 
and  novices  complain  that  they  have  no  time  to  | 
and  those  who  have  been  incited  to  these  meditatii 
by  people  ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  scnicc  in 
H6tcl-Dieu  arc  spoiled  by  having  a  medley  of  nc 
put  into  their  heads  which  make  them  we 
lazy,  and  insubordinate,  so  that  it  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

In  1634  the  clergy  insisted  that  the  Sisters  sho 
have  half  an  hour  every  morning  for  mcdit 
but  the  directors  resisted  this  demand  00 
ground  that  the  Sisters  bad  chosen  the  care  of ' 
sick  as  their  whole  austerity. 
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What  ihey  oug)it  to  do  and  to  l«tm  is  to  bandage 
nd  dress  the  wounds;  wash  and  clean  the  sick;  take 
hem  where  they  need  to  go;  caiT>-  ihcm;  cut  their 
fmils  and  hair;  give  them  their  medicines:  give  ene- 
bata.  gi\'e  them  drink  ;tnd  even-thing  el«e  n«ccss«r>-; 
^o  the  washing;  sew  and  mend  the  linen;  lay  out  the 
and  do  other  service  according  as  occasion  re- 


So  said  the  directors.     It  is  barely  possible 

,t  the  clergy  were  humant-  enough  to  want  to 

ivide  a  short   resting   time   for  the   Sisters, 

it  seems  rather  hard  that  the  lialf-hour  was 

:used.     Nevertheless,    religious   exercises    were 

Itiphcd,    although    already    fairly    numerous; 

;  as  we  learn,  the  regular  routine  required  each 

,  on  arising,  to  pray;  then  all  went  to  mass; 

g  dinner  and  supper  they  heard  religious 

ing;  after  n»eals  they  went  to  the  chapel  to 

grace;    every   evening    there  wen-  prayers; 

arery  Sunday  and  feast  day  a  sermon;  then  the 

Sisters  crften  listened  to  pious  exhortations  from 

iSde  speakers  in  the  wanls,  and  receix'ed  religious 

BStruction  from  the  Chapter  every  week:  added 

o  this  there  was  the  time  spent  in  confession 

tnd  in  preparation  for  tlie  holy  communion.  ■ 

In    i6.^o   the   Prioress,   who  had  been   in  the 

litai  for  forty-eight  years  had  declared  her 

disapprobation    of    "innovations/"  and    aflirmed 

kliat  the  novices  paid  no  attention  to  what  she, 

tlie  Prioress,  and  the  head  nurses  told  them,  that 

•  A'Mri.  pp.  4^-47- 
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they  scorned  the  services  erf  the  poor  and  th 
only  of  spiritual  exercises.  »/Another  old 
said  that  the  no\'iccs  were  busy  all  day 
religious  exercises  even  until  late  at  night 
sequcntly  the  nexl  <lay  they  wi^re  tired  aoi 
for  work.  Another  again,  of  thirty-three 
service,  said :  "  Everything  is  upside  down 
house  and  alt  these  novelties  and  pal 
devotions,  which  are  being  inlrtxluced,  on 
tract  the  Sisters  from  their  true  duty,  wl 
to  nuree  the  sick."  The  pharmacy  Sis 
thirty-eight  yeai-s'  ser\'ice.  declared,  "The  i 
to-day  are  quite  unentiurable."  It  was  sa 
the  novices  kept  themselves  secluded  in  tb 
vent  and  hardly  went  near  the  wards,  or  a 
not  until  the  old  Sisters  liad  finished  all  the  1 
of  the  work,  "They  arc  more  likely  to 
the  confessional  than  by  the  dying  patients 
The  clumsy  old  custom  of  having  the 
Sisters  responsible  for  one  or  more  novjcet 
endless  trouble.  It  gave  rise  to  jealousies, 
ings.  favouritism,  and  gossip.  The  eldc 
trigued  to  have  certain  younger  ones  put 
their  cliargc;  the  younger  curried  favour  wit 
own  "mothers"  and  ignored  the  others, 
no  "mother"  could  he  made  to  set*  any 
in  her  own  charges,  although  she  was  often  t 
with  rank  ingratitude  in  retimi.  To  eo 
difficulty  the  directors  expressed  a  wish 
noN-iccs  should  come  successively  under  t 
of  ull  the  "mothers,"     To  carry  out  this 
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OQ  would  not  have  been  easy,  aod  another 
tao  was  soon  developed.  A  more  than  usually 
kpable  woman.  Genevi&ve  Bouquet,  the  daughter 
I  a  watchmaker,  had  entered  the  hospital  at  the 
kise  of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to 
Jetyot  and  Che\'alier  her  sole  motive  wiis  the  lo%'c 
nursing,  in  which  she  showed  great  ability,  en- 
igy,  and  common-sense.  They  both  speak  of  her 
E  a  reformer  of  the  nursing  ser\'ice.  She  disap- 
roved  strongly  of  the  existing  system,  and 
ppears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
herwards  advocated  by  the  clergy,  that  the 
Dvices  should  all  be  placed  imdtr  one  pereon 
r  discipline  and  training.     The  post  of  Mistress 

t Novices  was  accordingly  created  and  bestowed 
m  OeneviH'e.  probably  about  1 630.  But 
tas  arrangement,  which  seems  so  eminently 
lensible  and  is.  in  fact,  in  existence  in  its  essential 
rams  in  modem  hospitals,  only  precipitated 
mother  war.  The  Prioress,  her  assistant,  and 
be  old  Sisters  were  all  deeply  incensed,  bitterly 
tealoios  and  resentful,  and  GeneN-ifeve  met  with 
Efficulties  and  obstructions. '  So  high  rose  the 
tea  of  wrath  that  the  directors  held  a  meeting  in 
16^  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  house,  and 
the  canons  of  Notre  Dame,  equally  distiybed. 
hdd  a  similar  investigation  at  about  the  same 
tone.  The  Prioress  and  older  Sisters  complained 
bitterly  that  authority  and  ward  discipline  were 
Ebtturbed    by  the  Mother  of   Novices,  and  one 

i  Xol»t,pp.  Ol-6j. 
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who  had  been  a  Sister  for  fifty  years 
that  to  continue  n  Mother  of  Novices  would  i 
the  ruin  of  the  house.'  The  inquir>-  condu 
by  the  canons,  who  called  fifty-five  Sisters 
tliem.  went  ileeper  and  revealed  an  inc 
state  of  disor^nisation.  Jealousy  towanl 
Mother  of  Novicts  was  the  least  iiii]x>rtant 
A  deep  and  violent  partisanship  was  ex[ 
and  against  the  Superinti-ndent,  Lesecq, 
was,  indee(],  as  incidental  side-lights  show, 
adventurer  of  an  unscrupulous  and  dc 
character,  long  engaged  in  a  tenacious  and 
perate  effort  to  nxest  the  generu)  control 
the  directors  and  return  the  whole  it 
to  its  (onner  nuinagcnicnt.  ITic  dcpusitii! 
the  fifty-five  Sisters  give  a  most  exlr 
view  of  the  internal  state  of  tht.-  house.  Vi 
language  and  even  curses  were  faithfully 
Such  temis  as  "fool,"  "donkey."  "devil 
nate"  were  freely  used  and  there  was  evitnl 
mention  of  tists.*  Scandal  was  hinted  at,  '4 
volving  the  surgeon  and  midwife,  and  every 
blamed  every  one  else  for  something.  Gennii 
Bouquet  alone  appears  to  ha\e  been  udm,  moder- 
ate, and  womanly,  or,  as  the  records  call  her,  i 
"bonne  fiUe."  How  long  the  position  of  Misirea 
of  Novices  was  maintained  is  not  clear^^but  G<w 
vi&ve  Bouquet  was  later  removed  from  this  po« 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time 

1  Nct*t,  p.  ^. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  6t-6i.    .. 
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of  an  qjidemic.  Whether  this  step  in  reality 
'■^presented  the  dcft-at  of  her  plan  of  s>'stcinatising 
■^lic  teaching  of  the  novices  is  also  an  open  ques- 
tion. Al  St.  Louis  her  practical  efficiency  was 
aoon  shown.  She  secured  a  good  water  supply 
tid  a  place  for  drj-ing  the  linen,  as  well  as  an 
altar.  Genevieve  subsequently  held  the  posts 
F  pharmac>'  Sister  and  Sister  of  the  lying>in 
'ards  at  the  Hfltel-Dieu.  and  was  then  elected 
iVioress.  remaining  in  this  position  for  nine  years 
prcWous  to  her  death  in  1663.' 

It  was  in  the  exciting  year  1634,  that  the 
t>atnes  de  Charity  of  Vincent  de  PaufBegan  their 
yisits  to  the  Holel-Dicu.  Madame  de  Goussaull, 
*ho  obtained  the  needed  permission  from  the 
"Bishop  of  Paris,  undoubtedly  knew  the  whole 
lamentable  state  of  things,  as  she  used  to  visit 
•  personal  friend  in  the  sisterhood.  Another 
"Connal  complaint  to  the  clergy  of  the  numerous 
religious  e.\ercises  required  of  the  Sisters  was 
«eot  in  by  the  directors  in  i63y,  which  was  sup- 
Xnrted  by  the  testimony  of  the  Dann-s  de  Charity.- 
llany  specific  details  of  the  neglect  and  suffering 
^  patients  iirc  given.  unU  they  add : 

■  II«lyot.  •fo\.  3.  pp.  190-191. 

'  The  IXuncn  evidently  presented  aRicui]  npotta  of  their  ob- 
Vmrations  to  ttic  dirvctora,  (or  a  report  made  in  Sppt«inb«r. 
*#15.  by  one  o(  thrir  number.  Hadanie  d«  Jardin,  who  h*d 
VKilkt  been  very  active  in  war  relief  work  and  nursing,  ig 
^laDted  in  the  XoUs,  pp.  Tj-?;.  It  begins.  "Tlie  ladie*  we 
■*«h  i-onoeni  Iht  ■pproocb  of  winlet";  and  Koes  en  to 
^luimeralc  a  number  of  detuiU  which  need  attention. 
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The  poor  patients  die  like  beasts  withoat  asTil'l 
tention  or  consolation;  and  this  cannot  be  imi.\ 
for  il  is  of  recent  proi^f  in  the  complaints  mu^by  I 
ladies  who  daily  and  charitably  visit  the  said  I 
and  see  there  often  the  death  struggle  of  the  pan 
which  causes  pity  and  horror  lojjether;  and  all  tb 
who  can,  but  do  not,  remedy  these  things  ^liallaosisj 
therefor  to  God.' 

As  time  went  on  the  influence  and 
jvVof  the  Dames  de  Charity,  the  sweet,  cheerful ; 
tance  of  the  Daughters,  and  the  character 
energy  of  Genevieve  Bouquet  brought  abont  1 
considerable  improvement,  and  the  old 
seems  to  have  settled  down  into  a  more 
state. 

A  pleasant  and  spontaneous  testimonial  to 
Sisters  (who  had  long    received  only  critic 
came    from    Christopher    Rinck.    an    artisan 
Dresden,  who  had   been  taken  ill   in    Paris  i^'' 
sent  to  the  Hfltel-Dieu  in  1657.     He  lay  three  1 
one  bed.  but  in  relating  bis  experience  said 
those  who  wt^^e  dying  were  removed  to  a 
alone. 

Those  are  lucky  men  [wrote  Rinck]  that  come 
itlive.  and  still  more  fortunate  those  who  can  stay 
And  still   1  cannot  sutliciently   praise  and  exte) 
for  therein  are  many  poor  people  scn-ed  who  wool 
otherwise  be  undone,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  O^t 
will  requite  the  Sisters  for  it.     For  the  nuns  III 


I  There  wcr«  no  screens  in  the  boafntslt. 
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ete  300  of  them,  he  said  —how  correctly  one  cannot 
B)  endure  the. great  toil,  hardships,  and  smells 
itfa  the  greatest  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and 
«ak  to  the  sick  Hke  a  nwther.  or  even  better— only 
at  they  feci  no  sorrow  when  one  dies.  I  have  not 
ard  the  like  in  any  country  or  city,  and  they  shame 
e  selfish  Lutherans,  who  mostly  keep  their  charities 
r  themselves  and  jjive  the  poor  nothing.  The  devil 
s  put  us  sorely  to  shame  hy  this  disgrace.  Had 
»e  people  only  our  worship  and  our  gospel,  their 
e  for  blessedness  could  not  be  found."  ' 

During  the  cightci-nth  century  conditions  in  the*' 
^jtal  seem  to  have  grown  no  betler.  but  even 
tree,  while  the  medical  profession  comes  more 
miineiilly  to  the  fore  in  complaints.  In  1756 
long,  detailed,  and  very  excellent  document 
IS  submitted  to  the  directors  by  the  physicians, 
mplaining  of  various  defects  in  the  nursing^ 
r\-ice  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  diets^ 
lich  were  ser\'cd  without  any  attention  to  medi- 
1  orders  or  suitability.  The  doctors  averred 
at  many  deaths  were  attribuUible  yearly  to 
Tors  in  diet.  Their  criticisms  were  proper  and 
Ecessary;  and  yet,  such  glaring  defects  oE  a 
mdamental  nature  existed  at  the  same  time  in 
K  medical  and  administrative  departments, 
lat  one  cannot  but  think  of  the  mote  ami  the 
Eam  in  reading  of  the  continuous  complaints 
;  these  women  for  their  shortcomings.  "^ 

1770  the  paid  service  was  extended  to  the 

Schl(er,  ep.  eiu.  vol.  H.,  p.  i jS. 
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wards,  and  orders  were  given  to  report  evcrylhini 
about  the  patients  to  the  physicians.  ^itUe  bj 
little  thf  Sisters  had  lost  much  of  Iheir  fomo 
territory.  The  clothes-room,  the  sale  of  patienb" 
belongings,  the  pharmacy,  laundry,  and  niudi 
the  hoiwekeeping  had  been  taken  out  of  thar] 
hands,  and  now  their  field  of  activity  ■ 
further  restricted  by  the  introduction  ■ 
nurses,  and  a  steady  diminution  in  tbdr 
numbers.  New  wards  were  opened  in  1787. 
this  was  made  the  opportimity  of  the  di 
for  introducing  a  new  set  of  regulations, 
at  Brst  applied  only  to  these,  but  a  year  Uur' 
was  extended  to  all  the  wards.  Three  of  liw 
regulations  in  particular  were  thoroughly  <^ 
noxious  to  the  Sisters,  so  much  so  that,  headed  bf 
the  Prioress,  they  made  a  last  desperate  re- 
sistance, nppealing,  though  now  in  vain,  W 
archbishops  and  high  personages,  and  even  threat- 
ening to  appeal  over  the  directors'  heads  m 
Parliament.  The  Sisters  took  the  ground  tkal 
their  constitution  and  vows  made  them  subor- 
dinate only  to  their  spiritual  leaders  and 
they  could  not  obey  others.  It  was  a 
but  now  no  longer  a  fiii.il  argument. 

The  three  odious  regulations,   against  wl 
they  strove  until  exhausted,  were  as  follows: 

ist.     The  physicians  were  to  discharge 
and  give  lists  of  all  discharge<l  patients  to 
ins[K!ctor  of  wards,  who  was  to  see  that 
actually  left  the  hospital. 
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nd.  One  surgeon  was  to  make  early  rounds 
S  A.M.  and  another  rounds  at  3  p.m. 
rd.  The  distribution  of  dirts  was  to  be  made 
ler  the  supen.*ision  of  the  head  nurse  and  a 
fcon,  the  latter  carrying  with  him  a  copy  of 
diet  lists.' 

Kttcr  was  the  htimiliation  of  the  Sisters,  and. 
n  their  standpoint  of  huntlreds  of  ycara  of 
iition.  they  could  see  no  justification  for  the 
s.  Kindnt-ss  an<]  charity  alone  had  formerly 
iilated  the  admission  and  the  discharge  of 
ients.  They  knew  nothing  of  science  and 
tcm. 

rhc  distribution  of  meals  (says  Chevalier.) 
I  formerly  been  a  gracious  and  dignified 
smony.  symbolic  of  the  Church's  gifts  to  her 
w.  In  stately  procession  the  Head  Sister 
I  gone  the  rounds  of  the  beds,  followed  by 
lTCis  carrj-ing  the  platters  and  bowls  of 
d.  A  sweet  quiet  reigned  and  all  had 
ked  forward  to  the  hoiar.  Now  the  young 
geoas.  flippant  and  irreverent,  set  a  different 
ndard.  They  deliKhtcd  in  wearing  their  hats 
iie  w:ati  and  in  showing  rudeness  to  the  Sisters, 
o  had  ahvays  been  treated  with  respect.  Bus- 
and  abruptness  replaced  the  old  quiet;  in  in- 
vals  the  young  men  jested  in  unseemly  w<iys_ 
h  the  patients,  and  the  Sisters  were  embarrassed 
J  hindered  in  the  performance  of  necessary  but 
oovenient  duties. '     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 

NoUt.p.  18S. 
Cbevalier,  p.  503. 
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fjreat  sympathy  with  the  poor  Sisters,  beUtt>i| 
survivals,  as  they  were,  <rf  a  fonncr  period;  f«j 
science  Hnes  not  appear  to  the  l>est   adv 
when  personified  in  a  corps  of  raw  young 
students,  t 

The  famous  surgeon    Dvsautt  about  this 
prepared  a  memorial  of  the  defects  in  the ' 
service.      He  was  an  anient  advocate  of 
beds,  and  these  had  now  been  introduced  into  i 
the  new   wards.     Only    in   an    emergency 
t^'o  patients  to  be  placed  in  one  l>ed.     His 
shows  that  the  rest  of  the  house  still  had 
four  patients  to  a  bed.  the  whole  number 
up,  often,  to  between  three  and   four 
patients. 

In  1783  a  distinguished  surgeon  from  Vk 
Hunczoos,    visited    Paris,  and    in  describing 
rounds  at  the  Hotcl-Dicu  said  that  in  one  bed  1 
had  noticed  one  patient  dead,  two  others  dj 
and  one  convalescent,' 

The  new  regulations  for  the  paid  sers-anl-nii 
gave  one  (male  or  female)  to  every  ten  or 
patients,  and  two  orderlies  were  appointed  toi 
female  wartl  of  more  than  sixty  beds.     The  nt 
received    their    uniforms   and     wages,    «ilh 
increase  after  five  years  of  kind,  faithful,  and 
tclligcnt  service.     After  this  period  they  were  1 
tinguishcd  by  some  special  feature  of  dress, 
regarded  as  a  higher  class,  and  at  least  one 

I  ScbiUer,  9p.  eit.,w6[.  ii.,p.  Ij6. 
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lis  higher  grade  was  to  be  attached  to  every 
■oup  of  six  younger  nurses  in  a  ward  or  division. 
hey  Were  sylxirHinate  to  the  Prioress,  the  head 
isters,  the  Inspector  of  Wards  (a  male  ofRcial), 
id  they  were  also  to  show  honour  and  respect  to 
riests.  Sisters,  oovioes.  and  all  officers  of  the 
3U9e.  on  pain  of  dismissal.  None  over  forty 
sars  of  age  were  accepted,  and  after  Fifteen  years' 
nvice  in  the  wards,  if  invalided,  they  were 
t  be  supported  for  life  by  the  hospital.  Such 
as  the  banning  of  the  laicisation  of  the  French 
spitals. 

The  most  expert  description  of  the  great  hospital 
.  the  end  ijf  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  given 
i  Tenon.'  who  presented  it  as  a  report  to  the  Royal 
caderoy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
1  his  time,  the  Hotel-Dicu,  unique  in  receiving 
.  any  hour  and  without  consideration  of  age, 
EJt,  country,  or  religion,  cases  of  fever,  contagious 
id  non-contagious  disease,  insane,  surgical,  and 
Xtetrical  patients,  contained  uji)  beds,  733  of 
bidi  were  large  (52  inches  wide — 4  feet,  Toilet 
L>'s. — six  feet  high,  and  six  feet  long),  holding 
om  four  to  six  patients,  imd  486  small  ones 
Jiree  feet  wide).  They  stood  in  t^vo.  three,  or 
►ur  rows,  the  small  and  large  being  mixed  up 
Igelher,  and  so  unevenly  placed  that  some  could 
iHy  be  reached  from  the  foot,  others  only  from 
le  ade.     The  beds  were  of  wood,  having  woof* 

<  Mrmairti  jiir  If*   IfApitaHX  dt  Parit,  tiy  M.  Jacque*  Sxa& 
),  prot«Maro()iaih<4o(y.     1768. 
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shelves  at  head  and  foot  to  hold  the  pntims 
medicines  and  glasses,  with  thick  heav>*  raattre«i 
and  a  feather  bed  on  the  top,  a  bolster.  v<m  sh«6. 
two  covers,  and  bed  curtains,  which  in  sunns 
were  made  of  white  muslin  and  in  winter  d  nj 
serge.  The  narrowness  of  the  passages  bet 
the  beds  made  cleaning  impossible;  the  walls 
filthy  mill  Uie  L-xpectoration  of  the  pati 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  bedbugs.  " 
inanity  groans,"  said  Tenon,  "to  see  the  bii; 
remain."  "  No  other  hospital  has  kept  the  feat 
beds, "  he  adds,  "  those  relics  of  the  se\'ei)tb 
tury."  The  dirty  straw  mattresses  were  opeiwiiBJ 
the  "wards  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (thtsbei 
the  lime  for  changing  the  bedding  of  all  patients' 
suffering  from  incontinence)  and  filled  with 
straw.  THl*  hospiUil  was  four  stories  hi|^h,  an! 
had  twenty-five  wards,  twelve  for  men  and  ih; 
for  women.  The  old  hospital  had  been  built  < 
the  most  complicated  way.  There  was  no 
traliaition ;  each  division  was  a  little  hospital  i 
itself,  with  its  own  kitchens,  little  laundry,  dni 
rooms,  etc . ;  each  on(i  took  care  of  its  ms*n  patjora 
valuables,  clothing/  etc. ;  thus  any  unity  oi  J<l- 
ministration  was  prevented.  There  was  a  special 
Ward  fur  smidl-pox  patients,  where  they  lay  ioa 
and  six  in  a  bed,  hut  in  other  wards  there  was  aa 
indiscriminate  reception  of  ordinary  contagiotf 
with  non-contagious  diseases,  and  the  patknts 
were  indiscriminately  placctl  in  the  beds.  Teiw 
mentions  the  contagious  disorders  placed  thus  m 
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cneral  wards  and  beds  as  measles,  fevers,  dysen- 
eries.  hydrophobia,  scabies,  tuberculosis  of  the 
angs,  and  general  tubercular  ailiw-nts.'  Thb 
wrror  especially  causes  one  to  vvond«-  whether 
be  physicians,  who  sent  such  minute  complaints 
o  the  directors  about  the  Sisters'  work,  and  the 
lirectors,  who  carried  such  lengthy  grievances 
igainst  them  to  Parliament,  ever  noticed  any- 
hing  that  called  for  improvement  in  their  own 
tomains.  The  clothing  of  the  [jatJents  was  as  little 
fassified  as  were  the  diseases,  and  that  which  was 
nfected  was  sold  with  the  rest  to  the  public.  Yet  at 
he  time  that  Tenon  criticised  this  the  Sisters  no 
anger  had  charge  of  the  clothes-rooms  or  the  sale 
"f  unclaimed  clothing,  these  departments  having 
"een  taken  under  the  control  of  tht-  directors, 
hher  hospitals,  such  jjA  Beaune.  in  Prance,  and 
*brtsmouth  and  Pl>-mouth  in  England,  fumigated 
be  patients'  clothing  and  separated  that  which 
*d  been  worn  by  persons  suiTerinf;  from  infectious 
feorders.  but  such  a  procedure  had  not  been 
bought  of  at  the  Hotcl-Dicu.  The  itch  of  the 
!atel-l.)ieu  was  of  a  malign  character,  peculiar 
»  the  httspital.  It  w;is  accompanied  by  sup- 
uration  and  gangrene,  and  destroyed  many  eyes.' 
"  Scabies  is  almost  genend, ' '  wrot*;  Tenon , 
It  is  perpetual.  The  surgeons  and  nuns  con- 
•act  it,  the  discharged  palicnls  dtny  it  back  to 
icir  famiiies,  and  the  H6tel-Dieu  is  the  holbe<l 

'  Tmon,  pp.  ao4.  aoj. 
'/ilnN,p.iai. 
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from  which  it  is  spread  over  Paris,"  Neglectbg 
no  details  he  mentioned  the  hastily  rinsed  cooking 
vessels  and  dishes  indiscriminately  used  by  those 
who  had  scabies  and  those  who  had  not.  Malign 
fevers  were  also  endemic  at  the  H6tel-Dieu. 
The  obstetrical  wards  were  placed  in  the  worst 
possible  position,  exposed  to  all  the  effluvia  of 
the  surgical  departments.  Tenon  pointed  out 
that  Vesou,  a  skilled  obstetrician  and  physician, 
had  long  before  advocated  placing  pregnant  wo- 
men in  wards  where  they  would  not  be  exposed 
to  surgical  poison,  but  that  this  recommendation 
had  never  been  adopted,  and  frightful  epidemics 
of  puerperal  fever  ravaged  the  maternity  wards. 
Was  this  solely  the  fault  of  the  Sisters,  who  were 
now  only  in  supervisory  positions  ?  The  con- 
dition of  the  insane  was  too  horrible  to  be  (^^ 
scribed,  and  patients  suffering  from  hydrophobia 
were  put  in  the  wards  with  lunatics. ' 

Tenon  quotes  Saviard,  who  had  observed  that 
tuberculous  conditions  (then  called  scrofula)  im- 
proved faster  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  but 
this  observation  had  not  been  followed  out  or 
acted  upon. 

"  The  operating  room,  where  they  trephine,  cut. 
amputate,  contains  at  once  those  who  ha\-e  been 
and  arc  to  be  operated  upon  as  well  as  those  under- 
going operations.     They  all  see  the  preparations 

'  Tenon,  p.  iifi.  Tenon  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
latrines,  so  revolting  that  it  taxes  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 
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I  for  torture  and  hear  the  cries  of  agony."  This 
icnielty  the  Sisters  could  ha\"e  had  no  control  over. 
"The  arrangement  could  only  Iwve  been  designed 
•#or  the  convenience  of  the  operators.^- "^ 

UNo  statistics  were  kept  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  and. 
this  would  liave  been  loo  absurd  a  charge  to 
|lay  at  the  Sisters*  door,  the  official  charges  and 
cximplaints  against  the  management  of  the  nuns 
do  not  refer  to  it  at  all! 

We  also  learn  from  Tenon  that  the  paid  secular 
nurses  had  poor  and  inadequate  rooms,  no  in-i 
finnary,  and  that  when  they  were  sick  they  had  \ 
to  go  into  the  loathsome  ward   beds  xvith  the 
patients.'     This  one  fact  alone  proves  that  it  was 
a.  definite  injustice  to  load  all  the  blame  of  insani- 
tary conditions  in  the  hospital  on  the  shoulders  \ 
of    the    Augustinian   Sisters,   for    at    this    tin>e  I 
secular  directors  and  scientific   physicians  ruled-, 
■with  full  sw;iy  and  were  entirely  rfsi>onsible  for 
the  conditions  under  which  the  secular   nurses 
Bved  and  performctl  their  duties.     Then,  loo,  if 
in  three  hundred  years"  time  the  directors  had 
Hot  bc«i  able  to  correct  such  hideously  insanitary 
conditions  as  those  existing  in  the  water-closets 
WMi  clothes-rooms,  or  to  see  that  the  physicians 
admitted  and  clas-sified  the  patients  properl)'  anil 
:  separated  the  infectious  from  the  non- infectious 
!  (^ses.  it  is  hard  for  even  the  most  staunch  sup- 
porter of  civil  government  to  see  wherein  their 
*<lQiiiitstration   was  superior,  from  the  standpoint 
'  Teni>D.p.  3H. 
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of  hygiene,  to  that  of  the  clergy,  espectally 
it    is   known    that    conditions    in   otho" 
hfispitals  were  measurably  better. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  {rcsb  inve&iig 
tions    and   some    improvements    to    the    He 
Dieu.     In  1791  Germain  Gamier  made  a 
detailing  all  its  horrors,  not  the  least  of  wl 
Wcis  that  ihf  slaughter  houses  for  the  dty 
fsituated  directly  under  it.'     In   1793   a 
,  report  speaks  of  great  improvements. '  The 
^i^beds  were  now  banished  and    only  single 
0^""^     temained.    The  wards  were  aired  and    \va 

^he  patients  were  bathed  and  dressed,  the  Iq 
w:is  improved,  and  the  slaughter  houses  had  U 
rcmovef]  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Health- 
It  is  curious  that  in  all  of  this  long  history 
the  nursing  staff  of  thu  HtMel-Dieu  no  menlio 
is  made  of  the  Brothers.     \Vliat  becamu  of 
thirty  Brothers.  ;mfl  what  was  the  cvoluLitm 
their  duties?     Did  the  Brothers  continue  to 
nursing  after  the  earliest  centuries,  and  was 
work   good,    or  bad.   or  indifferent?     Did, 
coine  to  work  under  the  Sisters  as  assistant  1 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  Sistere  were  in  charge^ 
men's  wards.     Neither  the  friends  of  the  ancicm 

'  From  records  at  the  Asmstanc*  pulque  dunrif  the  Revo- 
lution. M.  Gamier  in  this  neportMid!  "h  15  {mipow]  to 
insiituw"  («  ihp  licapital)  "■  roum  of  practical  mediciar. 
which  does  not  ex«t  in  Prance,  and  to  form  a  school  o(  sat' 
gery  lo  educate  cninpcteiii  astintanU."  From  lht«  it  may  be 
Burniifcd  that  Uie  phj-siciaos  tlieiiutels-en  were  not  beyood 
criticism. 


!m]Ic  Sninic-Muihe 
llI.MtI.nLCu  lie  r«ri.) 
/-«  tdtfiirt  Hft^H^Mr,.  C.  Tollei.  i»jj.     HaSHlla  tnt^^  Moi>I|i*1Uh 
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inang  onler  mention  the  Brothers  with  praise, 
X  the  critics  with  blame.  The  physicians  give 
I)  sign  of  having  known  of  their  existence.  The 
irectors  never  refer  to  them.  The  truth  about 
K  Brothers  will  probably  never  be  kno'ftTi. 

The  order  of  the  Augiistinians  wa.s  suppressed 
f  the  Revolution,  but  the  Sisters  were  allowed 
»  remain  in  the  hospital  as  individuals.  Under 
K  First  Consul  thc>'  wxtc  "provisionally  re- 
tablished."  At  the  present  time  the  famous  old 
Kpital.  with  its  adjunct  the  huspitul  of  St.  Louis, 
ill  retains  its  composite  nursing  staff.  The 
[igustinian  Sisters,  whose  constitution  united 
eir  existence  so  closely  with  its  service,  con- 
lue  to  hold  some  super\isf>ry  posts,  although 
ey  have  disappeared  from  the  other  hospitals 

which  their  order  was  once  active  in  nursing, 
id  although  1;iicisation  is  now  almost  complete 

the  hfjspitals  of  Paris.  With  numbers  dimin- 
Md  and  influence  gone,  out  of  touch  witJi  the 
Tscnt,  not  comprehending  the  iflcals  of  the 
ture.  only  regretting  vainly  a  vanished  past, 
ley  still  pa-side  passively  o\-cr  the  ding>*,  colour- 
B,  and  dreary  wards  of  the  great  hosfntal.' 

■  Tbe  1ik*t  remaining  Sisttrni  muy  be  finally  mnovcil  at  any 
nc  Tbc  UicixAlun  at  the  French  ho«p:Uil8  m  itie  ninr- 
stab  century  is  loo  large  a  subjirct  to  be  cunsidcrvd  in  the 
at  votume.  mad  will  be  studied  with  the  ■nodrm  period. 


CHAPTER    IX 
LATER  MEDIEVAL  ORDERS 

THE   nursing  orders  of   the    later  mediaeva] 
period  were  so  numerous  that  even  an  a^t- 
proximately  accurate  outline  of  all  can  hardly  be 

given,  while  an  attempt  to  present  full  details 
would  be  tedious.  We  may,  however,  glance  at 
the  main  lines  of  development  of  the  most  acti^■e 
orders  and  those  presenting  special  features. 

Prominent  among  the  various  Tertiaries  were 
the  Grey  Sisters  (Sceurs  Crises;  Grauenschwestem ; 
;i!so  called  Sisters  of  Merc\- — Barmherzige  Schwes- 
tem— and  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth) .  Founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  bound  to  all  the 
works  of  merc>',  these  Sisters  were  especially 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
or  in  the  homes  of  the  patients,  and  still  exist 
in  considerable  numbers.  Women  of  high  and 
low  degree  joined  this  order;  but,  as  in  the  davs 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  maidens  and  mdows 
did  most  of  the  real  practical  nursing,  whilst  the 
wives  of  well-to-do  citizens,  noble  ladies,  and 
even  queens  undertook  duties  compatible  wth 
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eir  family  and  social  obligations.     The  nursing, 
cially    in    the    hospitids,    became   a   definite 
7c:ictin}(  vocation  of  this  order,  and  a  novi- 
ttc    or    probation    timi;    lasting    from   one    to 
years  came  to  tie  required  before  the  fit- 
tk  the    Sister  was   held   to  be  thorouglily 
t-nniD-strated, 
Two  notable  nursing  orders  of  men  l)olong  to 
sixu-entli  century.    The  order  of  the  Fate- 
Ene-Pratelli.    the    Brothers   of    Mercy   or   Pity. 
*.-:iv  founded  in  Spjiin  in  1538  by  a  Portuguese. 
*-..n  Ciudad,  who  h/id  been  wounded  in  battle 
1.  as  was  not  infrequent  in  those  da>'s,  had 
iNvi-'d  to  devote  his  life  to  (jo»I  if  he  recovered. 
j  I-  \\-    was    a    man    of   extraordinary    spirituality, 
siniple,   earnest,    and   devoted.    He   began    his 
"^.^M^■.:  by  renting  a  house  in  Granada,  where  he 
V,'..ilitTed  patients  together  and  nursed  thcTii  with 
"^.ouihing  devotion.     To  support  them  he   went 
Thmugli  the  streets  in  the  evenings  with  a  basket, 
Ifcgging    for   .lustrnancc    for   his    charges.     Like 
80  man>'  oilier  nursing  orders  the  Brothers  were 
at  first  all  laymen,  not  monastics.    They  took 
their  name  from  the  inscription  upon  their  alms- 
boxes — "Fate  bene,  fnttelh,"*'  Brothers,  do  good." 
They  were   mendicants,  and  worked   without  a 
rule  until  1570,  when  one  was  written  for  them. 
They  l>erame  Jictive  in  hospital  work,  and  also 
risitcd  the  sick  at  home  and  distributed  medicines. 
he  order  spread  over  a  large  part  oi  the  civilised 
rid,  and  within    a    hundred    years    iifter    its 
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foundation  the  whole  annual  number  of  pat 
in  its  care  was  close  to  lwx>  hundred  tli 

The  Brothers  still  nurse  in  some  Ror 
Austrian  hospitals,   tlw  most  important 
former  being  that  of  Santo  Gio\'ann! 
on  the  isLind  where  the  first  .-KscuLipian  tentpl^ 
been  erected  centuries  before,   .-ind  *'■ 
house  is  connected  with  the  church  o: 
tholomew.     In   paintings   of  Juan   iK    Dioft: 
wards  of  a  hospital  are  somctinies  shown  m 
back^ound. 

At  some  time  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  sii 
century  an  Italian  orikr  of  hospital  bmthei^ 
founded  by  Camillus,  a  plain,  rough, 
native  of  the  wild  Abruzzi  rt?gions,     A 
poverty  and  hardship,  and  a  long  scries  of  1 
during  which  he  lay  in  hnspitals  where 
less  saw  much  that  could  have  been 
stirred  this  simple  and  umissuming  num 
his  returning  sta-ngth  and  health  to  the] 
the  sick.     He  formetl  a  brotherhood 
Clerks  Regular,  Ministers  of  the  Infirm, 
the  three  regular  vows  they  took  a  Fourth.  ] 
ing  themselves  to  the  work  of  nursing.     Cami^ 
died  in  1611,  and  his  humble  self-cansecraliwi  t- 
enrolled  him  in  the  list  ol  canonized  :>aints.    S^v-  J 
of  the  order  are  stil!  to  be  found  in  Rome 
sisterhood  called   the  Camellines,   or    Dau^li 
of  St,  Camillus,  also  served  nobly  and  sufTii^ 
much.     It  was  the  special  mission  of  the  Sis 
to  nurse  victims  of  the  plague,  and  at  the  lin*  1 
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be  last  great  pl^^ue  in  Barcelona  this  band  of 
«fDioes  nevirr  returned  ali\-c  from  the  pest- 
tricken  streets  and  wanls.  but  died  there  and 
bcir  order  becanw  extinct.  A  nwdcm  order 
t  Rome  has  now  taken  the  name.' 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  centurv-  an  order  of 
istcrs  trf  Charity  u-as  founded  in  Genoa  called  the 
►at^ters  of  Our  I^dy  of  Mount  Cal\*ary.  They 
re  now  more  commonly  called  Brijjnoline,  from 
je  name  of  their  reformer  Emanuele  Brigoole. 
nd  these  Sisters  carry  on  the  nursing  at  present 
i  a  number  of  hospitals.  The  founder  was  Vir- 
tnia  Biacelli.  who  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  1587. 

In  1631  Genoa  was  afRicted  by  a  great  famine 
nd  threatened  wSth  the  plague.  In  this  year  Vir- 
BOia  began  taking  orphans  and  rescued  girls  into 
ftr  own  house.  Later  she  hired  the  deserted  con- 
exit  of  the  Friars  of  Bre^ani.  knouti  as  Mount 
Blvary,  and  the  institution  took  the  name  of  Our 
ady  of  the  Refuge  of  Mt.  Calvary,  Virginia 
vacelii  pro\*ided  for  the.se  girls  partly  from  her 
hm  means  and  partly  by  the  alms  of  rich  patri- 
ans.  In  the  course  erf  time  the  girls  took  the  robe 
i  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  In  1641  Virginia 
Bleed  and  obtained  from  the  go\'emnient  the  nom- 
lation  of  a  certain  number  of  protectors,  who 
•re  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
00.  and  three  citizens  were  appointed.  To  these, 
1 1650.  was  addetl  a  fourth  protector  in  the  person 
t  Cardinal   Brignole.    who  exerted   himself  to 
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reunite  the  girls  in  one  place,  and  for  this] 
secured   a  suitable   buildinj;  with  gardens, 
enlarged  it  at  his  own  expense.     After  the  > 
of  the  foundress,  in  1651,  Cardinal  Brif 
thought  liimself  that  the  girls  might  ver>-  pr 
serve  in  philanthropic  institutions,  as  was  dooel 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with 
he  had  corresponded.  The  occasion  soon 
itself,  in  the  shape  of  the  plague  of  i6j;6, 
which  the  Daughters  of  Our  Lady  0/  Refuge  1 
formed  miracles  of  heroism  and  charity, 
fame,    like    that    of  the    Freneh  order, 
widespread,  and  many  Italian  cities  invited 
nies  of  these  Tertiary  Sisters  to  establish  sin 
conservatoria.      Their  rule  was  .-ilmost  identid 
with  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily,  with  this  ilil 
ence,  that  the  Brignoline  nursed  only  women, 
recent  times, howevcr,lx;ginningwith  the  year  iS 
they  have  undertaken  the  care  of  men  as  well' 

Tuker  and  Malleson  say  that  all  the  hospiulsj 
Genoa  were  in  their  charge,  a  fact  which  is  of  inl 
est  in  view  of  Howanl's  comments  that,  at  lbe< 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  found  these  bosf 
to  be  the  best  in  Italy. 

Visitors  to  Florence  and  Rome  regard  with  ; 
cial  interest  the  unique  s-peetacle  of  the  Bnjt 
of  Mercy,  who  may  often  be  met  on  the  slreetsii 
tying  a  stretcher,  or  bearing  a  cofhn  to  int 

'  Mile.  Maria  Ortit.  of  the  Btb1iot«ca  Uoiveniama.  1 
luid  Mi)s  Baxtrr.  of  ih«  Otpedttir  Gotil  r  Uari*.  N'qitel 
letter. 
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messed  in  their  weird  robes  and  masks  tit  dead 
bck  or  pure  white.  The  Brothers  are  a  volunteer 
irfy  who  act  as  a  sort  of  first  aid  corps,  or  a 
ilstittitc  for  an  ambulance  service.  Tliey  agree 
s  respond  in  turn  to  calls  for  aid,  and  undertake 
jch  duties  its  conveying  the  sick  from  their  homes 
)  the  hospitals,  carrying  and  burjing  the  dead 
Bor,  and  assisting  in  time  of  emergency.  They 
bi>  go  to  the  homes  where  there  is  illness  for  cer- 
flnspccificd  duties. such  as  turning, lifting, or  mov- 
g  the  sick,  in  which  they  are  skilled  and  gentle. 

Like  most  medixviil  chxritics,  the  order  of  the 
rothers  of  Mercy  was  founded  as  an  atonement  for 
D.  In  1144  the  w(w1  trade  (art  della  Inna)  fonncd 
le  flourishing  commerce  of  Florence,  and  large  fairs 
are  frequently  held.     The  many  porters  who  made 

living  by  carr\inK  the  bales  of  goods  had  their 
eadquarters  in  a  cellar  opposite  to  the  B»ptistcr>', 
bere,  when  not  on  duty,  they  gathered  round  a  large 
-ssicr.  and  whiled  the  houre  away  in  gambling, 
urrelling.  and  swearing.  One  of  their  number, 
letro  B<irsi.  was  a  pious  man.  who,  by  way  of  putting 
ntn  blasphemy,  got  his  comrades  to  pay  a  small 
l«  for  every  oath  ihey  swore.  The  Ixix  on  the  wall 
00  filled,  and.  city  wars  being  rife.  Borsi  proposed 
i  buy  six  titters  on  whivh  the  p<jrters  should  carry 
Bk  or  wounded  persons.  This  proved  so  good  an 
stitution  that  funds  were  soon  added  from  outside 
"urces,  and  money  enough  was  obtained  to  build  an 
'atory  .tlxive  ihecelljir.  in  whicb  prayers  andmassei. 
igbt  be  said  for  the  sufTerers. 

Outside  the  oratory  was  a  pulfMt:  then:  was  added 
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alsn  a  beautiful  log^a.  which,  as  time  wenK 
to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  pound  in  which  were  pi 
Of  strayerl  children.  If  not  claimed  within  a  ^ 
time  they  were  taken  to  the  Bigallo  ^m^ 
foundlings.  In  1415  the  city  rulers  decreed  ^ 
Misericordia  and  Bigallo  companies  should  be  I 
mated,  an  arrangement  which  did  not  work  « 
came  to  an  end  in  fifty  years.  The  Brothers  d 
gave  their  loggia  to  the  Bigallo,  whose  ml 
wholly  given  up  to  hospitality,  refused  toc< 
sick.  Then  a  new  church,  still  standing  on' 
ponte  ade  of  the  Via  Calzitioli,  was  built  | 
Brothers,  who  now  changed  their  red  garb  forj 
one  and  formed  an  organization  which  has  neii 
altered  from  that  day  to  this.  Seveaty-twtj 
of  the  Guard  are  divided  into  compantrl 
one  of  which  takes  office  for  four  months  at  a 
Then  there  arc  »x  eaptains,  six  counsellc 
seventy-two  congregatt.  made  up  in  fixed 
tions  of  priests,  lay-priests,  nobler,  and  proC 
men.  To  these  arc  added  giomati  (daily  mi 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  five,  <A 
fifteen  in  rotation  hold  themselves  ready  a^ 
ment's  notice  to  perform  any  duty  required  4 
At  the  present  time  the  society  is  rich  and  infi 
inasmuch  as  many  privileges  have  been  cono 
it.  and  many  a  legacy  has  enriched  its  coffs 
chronicles  tell  of  much  grand  and  noble  lal 
times  of  pestilence,  and  many  a  sick  and  poor  e 
has  been  tenderly  nursed  and  relieved  by  tl 
Brothers  of  Mercy,  whose  hands  arc  so  stni 
tender  at  the  side  of  the  sick-bed,'  | 
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Similar  orders  ha\T  long  existed  in  Spain.  How- 
"^t  on  his  travels  in  the  eighteenth  century.  $aw 
«  merobcis  of  the  Society  of  Hemiandad  del 
efugio  going  about  the  streets  striking  on  the 
Lvemcnts  with  long  iron-pointed  sticks.  At  the 
>und  all  the  sick  or  distressed  who  desired  their 
r\Tces  M-ouId  call  them  tn.  They  also  trans- 
wted  patients  to  hospitals  or  asylums,  and  main- 
ined  a  refuge  of  their  own  for  the  needy.  It  was 
eir  custtHn  to  hang  notices  on  the  walls  of  the 
Lurches  and  other  public  buildings,  stating  where 
ey  could  be  found  when  needed. 
Little  science,  howe^■e^.  remained  in  Spain  after 
e  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  A  medical  writer  has 
id  that  no  country  has  contributed  less  to  the  art 

healing,  and  for  long  centuries  charity  was  the 
ly  form  of  relief. 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  nursing  order  of  women 
Landed  as  a  memorial  to  a  young  man,  but  such 
IS  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
iarlcs  de  Nancy,  who  were  established  in  memor>- 
Emanuel  Chauvenet,  a  young  barrister  of 
%acy.  by  his  father,  in  1652.  The  young  man 
■d  been  noted  for  his  active  interest  in  charity  and 
lief,  and  during  an  epidemic  at  Toul  he  had  gone 
ere  as  a  volunteer  to  nurse  the  sick  and  had  died 
the  service.  The  order,  whose  first  head  was 
irbe  Thouvcnin.  herself  a  volunteer,  w~as  at  first 
cular,  and  remained  so  for  ten  years,  but  then 
;came  monastic,  assuming  perpetual  vows  under 
•e  Augustinian  rule,  certain  modifications  being 
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provided  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  nursii^  fa- 
vice.  Visiting  nursing  in  the  homes  oi  the  pow 
and  general  scr\-icc  in  time  of  epidemics  were  lb 
special  purposes  of  this  order,  which  hlnrae 
spread  into  many  hospitaU  both  for  toen  mi 
women;  into  military  hospitals,  almshouses,  aod 
asylums,  and  extended  into  Belgium,  Prussia.  Bo- 
hemia, and  Italy.  This  was  one  of  the  few  onVf* 
that  lived  through  the  Prench  Revolution.' 

Among  the  many  orders  formed  to  take  care  fi 
lepers  should  be  mentioned  the  Sisters  of  Chanrr'' 
the  Presentation  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  Domin;---. 
congr^ation  established  in  1 684  by  Mother  Pm- 
sepin.  It  did  not.  however,  spread  far  bcyoodtbt 
French  bordere. 

The  PiUes  de  la  Sagesse,  sometimes  called  te 
Soeurs  Crises  or  Grey  Sisters,  a\so  sur\'ived  tk 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  though  they  sufFtn^ 
terribly.     Some  of  the  Sisters  were  guillotiwd. 
others  were  massacred  by  the  mob,  and  many  mS( 
thrown  into  prison.     But  despite  danger  and  pn- 
secution  they  did  not  flinch,  but  continue<l  to  p 
forth  to  nurse  their  patients  and  bring  them  toUit 
Motherhousc,  which  wiis  turned    into  a   temp 
rary  hospital.     Tliis  order  was  founded  in  i;is.»' 
first  for  the  special  work  of  nursing,  but  later  "v 
console  all  the  wants  of  the  poor."  Through  tbt 
ability  and  energy  of  Louise  Trichet.  the  first  head 
and   practically  the  founder  (though  the  planfoff 
the  order  is  attributed  to  Brother  Louis  GrigncRi 

1  Tuker  and  MallcsoB.  o^.  <ff.,  iu.,  i>p.  97i-«7s. 
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e  Montfort),  it  became  one  of  the  most  popular. 
ndesprcad,  and  vigorous  communities  in  France. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  these  Sisters  had  many 
ouses  in  Prance  and  Belgium  and,  in  addition  to 
be  sick,  cared  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes, 
"heir  dress  is  picturesque — a  light  grey  gown  and 
pron  \vith  a  muslin  fichu  and  a  peasant's  cap  of 
rhite  muslin.' 

The  Sisters  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  an  order  that 
eparated  fmm  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  time  of 
he  Rcv-olution.  and  works  under  a  rule  written  in 
1799  by  Sister  Thourct,  passcsscs  a  notable  record 
n  hospital  work,  and  is  especially  active  in  Rome, 
there  the  Si.stcrs  are  now  found  in  many  institu- 
ions.  among  them  the  famous  old  hospitals  of  the 
santo  Spirito  and  of  l„-i  Consnlazionc.  It  would 
Je  hard  to  find  women  sweeter  in  denieaiioiir  and 
expression  than  the  Sisters  nmv  at  work  in  these 
argc  hosjjitals.  or.  from  the  modem  standpoint, 
nursing  more  lamentably  deficient  than  that  exist- 
ing under  their  super\'ision.  By  day,  it  may  pre- 
sent a  fairly  good  standard,  but  by  night  it  is  not 
to  be  described. 

How  numerous  the  nursing  orders  h;ive  been  is 
Suggested  by  Miss  Stanley,  who  lias  collected  into 
jnc  list  those  nf  the  later  niedta-val  period,  and 
rom  this  we  quote,  though  not  in  full: 

f6i3.     SceurshospitalieresduSt.  Esprit. 

1621.     Hospitalieresde  Loche. 


<  SeeTul(erandMttlI(;son,9^.  cH.,  iii.,p>,  358. 
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1634.  Hospitaliferes  de  la  Charity  de  None 
Dame.  The  foundress  was  a  she[d^ 
girl,  whose  ideal  was  to  establish  hos- 
pitals for  women,  and  she  actually 
accomplished  her  desire  in  six  or  mote 
towns. 

1630.     Congregation  de  la  Misfiricorde  de  jfeus. 

1636.     Filles  de  Ste,  Genevieve. 

1643.  Hospitali^s  de  la  Fltehe.  Anne  d 
M^lun,  Princess  of  Epinay,  beloi^ 
to  this  association. 

1650.     Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph  au  Puy. 

1652.     Filles  dc  St.  Charles  Boiromeo. 

1673,     Soeurs  Hospitali^res  de  St.  Joseph. 

1679.  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded  by  Mme. 
Tulard  at  Evron,  on  liberal  lines;  the 
Sisters  took  no  vows,  could  retain 
property,  and  had  a  five-years  proba- 
tion with  hospital  service. 

1720.  Ordre  du  Bon  Sauveur,  to  care  for  in- 
sane patients. 

1729.     Sceurs  Hospitali^res  d'Evremont. 

1773.     Sceurs  du  Saint  Sacrement. 

1 8 10.  Dames  du  Bon  Secours,  for  visitini; 
nursing.' 

Romance  and  story  throw  soft  and  pleasing 
lights  on  the  nursing  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thomas 
Wright  recalls  many  pretty  illustrations  to  pro« 
his  words:"  Medieval  women  were  surgeons  and 
physicians;  these  were  regarded  as  the  natural 
'  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods,  pp,   106-115. 


^ 
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iiti«s  of  the  sex."  He  cites  the  novel  of  AucasstH 
tid  y/icoleite  (^  the  thirteenth  centiir>'.  in  which 
licolette  manipulated  and  reduced  the  dislocation 
I  a  shoulder  which  Aucassin  had  received  in  falling 
rom  his  horec.  After  putting  the  joint  in  place 
he  "  took  flowers  and  fresh  grass  and  green  lea^-es 
1  charming  compress,  indeed]  and  bound  them 
pon  it  with  the  flap  of  her  chemise,  and  he  was 
iiite  healed."  In  Aun's  attd  Aurthn.  when  the 
ttcr  is  attacked  with  leprosy,  his  friend's  wife 
Jees  him  into  a  bedroom,  removes  his  clothing, 
ttbes  htm  herself  and  puts  him  to  bed. '  Again 
e  high-bom  maiden  in  the  Roman  de  la  Vio- 
te  takes  Gerard,  who  is  brought  in  badly 
funded,  into  a  room  and  takes  off  all  his  armour, 
idicsses  him  and  puts  him  to  bed.  and,  having 
^andned  all  his  wounds,  applies  an  "ointment 

great  efficacy."  Likewise  Rosamonde  ^  applies 
ecious  herbs  to  EHe's  wounds,  prepares 
'bath  for  him,  and  places  him  in  it.  Another 
laint  testimonial  mentioned  by  Wright  is  sup- 
iod  by  the  illuminated  MSS.  Historia  Scholastica 

X470,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  To- 
t.  blind  and  sick,  is  lying  in  bed  while  his  wife, 
ina,  sits  beside  the  fire  conning  a  receipt  book 
ci  concocting  a  remedy. 

The  care  given  by  Rebecca  to  the  wounded 
^nhoc  is  loo  familiar  to  need  recalling  here. 
The  long  list  of  nurses  worthy  of  mention  in 
'   Womankind  in  WeMem  Europe,  p.  185. 
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mediffiva]  times  has  never  bwn  filled.  If  tbw 
of  rank  seem  to  occupy  a  special  place  in  it,  ii  is 
because  tlieir  names  have  been  m«ire  acassi- 
ble  to  historians,  and  the  more  humble  ones  haw 
been  forgotten.  Elizabclli,  Queen  of  Porti^l, 
devoted  lierself  to  hospital  work.  She  enlerrf  a 
monastery  in  1325  a.  d.,  but,  as  she  wished  to 
retain  the  full  control  of  her  property  for  bcr  wotk 
of  mercy,  she  would  take  do  vows.  Her  attitujt 
supplier  an  interesting  and  instrucliw  e^tampleof 
the  ways  of  attaining  one's  practical  purposs  is 
that  day:  for  then,  as  ever,  economic  independ- 
ence was  an  indispensable  condition  for  iintrain* 
melled  energy,  Elizabeth  built  a  hospital  at 
Coimbra  and  a  number  of  refuges  and  asylums.' 
and  practised  the  eight  works  of  mercy,*  to  the 
mystic  number  seven  previously  enumerated  be- 
ing added  the  work  of  reforming  sinners. 

Isabel  of  Castile  also  "  practised  the  diffinJt 
charity  of  attending  on  the  sick,  with  whatevw 
infectious  and  repulsive  diseases  they  might  f» 
infected."  ■" 

Catherine  of  Genoa,  who  flourished  about  i4JT' 
as  a  young  widow  entered  the  hospital  of  the  dV 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  there.  Bcadt 
nursing  in  the  hospital  she  visited  and  cared  fof 
the  sick  in  the  city,  going  to  their  homes  and  a^ 

I  Women  oj  Chrinlianity.  Kavniiugh.  p.  99. 

'  The  eight  virtues  cortcKpondcd  to  th«  eight  pcKnt*  ti  * 
Knighls  Hospital  lore,  and ,  remotely,  to  the  cij{ht  point*  ti  ^ 
compass,  and  early  fttitrDnamical  dtup'anu. 

■Kavanagb,  dp.  cif.,  p.  loi. 
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tending  the  lepers  and  other  patients,  and  some- 
times bringinij  them  into  the  hospital. ' 

Another  volunteer  was  Frances,  Duchess  of 
Brittany,  who  nursed  a  bitter  enemy, — her  hus- 
band's successor  on  the  ducal  throne,  who  had 
treated  her  with  great  injustice, — -faithfully, 
tlirough  a  long  illness,  and  after^vards  retired  to  a 
Carmelite  monastery  where,  during  an  epidemic, 
she  nursed  the  stricken  nuns  through  its  whole 
course,  and.  at  the  end  of  it,  laid  <Iown  her  own 
life.* 

The  early  practice  of  high-Ix>m  dames  and  the 
custom  of  the  \'arious  Tertiaries  of  visiting  the 
hospitals  for  actual  work  was  continued  to  a  late 
period.      Anne  of  Austria  had  certain  da>'s  for 
ministering  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.     In  order 
not  to  he  recognised  she  wore  a  mask,  which,  one 
^vould  think,  must  have  been  an>'thing  but  pleas- 
ant for  the  patients.     One  might  also  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  ser\'ices  of  these  royal  nurses 
were  limited  to  smoothing  the  pillow  and  serving 
a  few  dainties.      However,  Evelyn  in  his  Diary 
records  his  surprise  on  visiting  Paris  in  1644  to  see 
"  how  decently  and  Cljrislianly  tht-  sick  in  Charitfi 
were  attended,  even  to  delicacy,"  and  he  had  seen 
"  noble  persons,  men  and  women."  there  attending 
to  them. 

A  hard-working  nurse  of  rank  was    Mile,  de 
Mtiun,  daughter  of  the  Prince  <A  Epinay.     She 

>  Kavanagh,  «p.  fil-,  p.  114. 
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established  the  hospital  of  Baiig^  and  entered ! 
for  u  life  service,  which  lasted  thirty  years, 
also,  hke  Isabel  of  Ca.stile.  took  no  vows,  betas 
she  wished  to  retain  control  of  her  property 
spend  her  wealth  as  she  saw  fit. ' 

Nor  were  women  of  high  birth  alone 
guished  in  nursinfj.     Jeanne  Biscot,  the  dat 
of  a  resppcted  citizen  of  Arras,  performed 
prodigies  i>f  nunting  work  in  war.  emcryencies.  i 
epidemics.     In  1640.  Arras,  when  besieged, 
like  a  vast  htwpital,  except  tliat  no  feature  of"] 
hospital  was  there.  sa\'^  the  sick  and  wount 
Jeanne,  with  a  company  <rf  her  friends,  went  at 
the  streets  dressing  wounds,  rescuing,  feeding,! 
reviving  the  sick  and  dying,  and  finally  they  went] 
to  the  city  authoritie-s.  be^ed  for,  and  ubtained  the  1 
right  to  u.se  a  large  pubHc  building  for  a  hospital. 
Hither  they  carried  tlieir  patients,  and   kept  the ' 
house  open  for  nine  months,  all  remaining  '.h 
as  nurses.     Brave  and  devoted  girls  as  they  ■ 
perhaps  it  was  not  on  account  of  faults  of  com- 
mission or  omission  on  their  part  tliat  an  ept, 
demic  broke  out  in  their  \vards.  so  courageoudyl 
estiiblishcd.     But  break  out  it  did.  and  all  of 
patients  were  removed  to  some  sheds  in  the 
beyond  the  town.     Here  Jeanne  and  her  int 
followed  them  and  continued  to  nurse  them 
long  as  their  serx'ices  were  needed.' 

An  admirable  record  of  neighbourly  work  in ' 

•  Kavanagh,  0f.  fi(..p.  184. 
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iig  nurwng  is  accredited  to  Mmc.  dc  Chantal  <rf 
Hjon.  the  grandmother  of  Mme.  de  S6vign6.  She 
ras  a  woman  vi  position  and  wealth,  possessing 
aontry  estates,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  peraonal- 
y.  energy,  de\-otit>n.  and  common-sense.  More- 
Ww,  she  appeare<l  to  have  been  enlirely  superior 
>  the  supfistitions  which  prevaiktl  at  that  time. 
he  did  not  believe  in  signs,  dreams,  or  relics,  and 
lis  rational  mind,  ft-rvcnt  but  clear-seeing,  and 
arm  heart,  directed  a  life  of  practical  well-doing, 
nncis  de  Sdles  was  her  friend  and  counsellor,  and 
ictured  ber  leading  characteristics  in  the  touching 
ords.  "that  strong  heart  of  hers,  which  loved 
id  willed  niighlily."  Her  husband  seems  to 
fcvc  been  a  kindred  spirit,  for  during  her  married 
:e  her  house  always  sheltered  at  least  one  in- 
^d.  Sometimes  it  was  a  destitute  old  man  suf- 
ring  from  an  incurable  disease — one  such  case,  we 
*  told,  she  nursed  in  her  own  home  for  ten 
onths;  again  it  was  a  poor  leper  lad.  friendless 
id  homeless,  repulsive  to  others,  so  much  so  that 
ic  tried  to  perform  all  necessary  nursing  duties 
freelf  for  him:  or  some  pitiful  incurable  case  too 
ying  for  the  ordinarj'  institutions. 
Whether  in  town  or  country  she  was  immedJ- 
sly  notif»e<l  when  any  neighbour  fell  ill.  and  few 
're  the  days  when  she  did  not  spend  some  hours 
the  homes  of  IIh-  sick  poor.  While  there,  she 
Tked  hard  and  effectiwly — no  mere  nsiting  and 
nsgiving  contented  her;  she  washed  the  pa- 
nts, dressed  their  wounds,  made  their  beds  and 
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put  clean  clothing  on  them,  after  which  she  took 
home  witll  lier  the  soiled  linen,  boiled  it  to  free  it 
from  vcnnin,  mended  it,  and  took  it  back  to  thcio. 
At  her  chateau  at  Bourbilly  she  once  nursed  her 
peasantry  through  an  epidemic,  spendif^  bo- 
whole  day  in  going  from  one  house  to  anotber 
Besides  nursing  the  sick  she  laid  out  the  dead 
Her  memory  Lleser%'os  to  bo  kept  al«a\-s  green  ii 
the  annals  nf  visiting  nursing,  for  surely  more  prac- 
tical personal  work  has  never  been  recorded. 

After  her  husband '.s  tieath  she  organised  a  viat- 
ing  nursing  order,  that  of  the  Visitation  of  MaiT. 
and  became  its  head.  Francis  de  SAIes  wrote  the 
rule  for  her.  It  was  simple  and  required  no  tw 
of  poverty,  no  austerities,  and  the  members  »w 
not  cloistered.  It  \va.s  simply  a  free,  volunlan. 
and  practical  associ:ition  for  friendly  \*isitir^  s»3 
nursing.  The  members  were  to  ^-isit  the  sci 
daily,  bathe,  dress,  and  care  for  them,  and  tab 
home  their  linen  to  be  washed. 

But  Mme.  de  Chantal  was  ahead  of  her  time  in 
liberality  of  ideas,  and  the  free,  rational  pluo  en 
which  her  visiting  nursing  order  was  establisbrd 
was  not  destined  to  succeed,  because  it  did  o* 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  clerg\'.  The  fftif 
ally  grovinng  tendency  trf  the  Church  througboiA 
the  centuries  to  emphasise  the  idea  of  the  strictly 
cloistered  life  and  solemn  vows  had  cuInunBtpl 
in  the  decree  pjissed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  io 
1545.  that  e^-ery  community  of  women  should  br 
strictly  enclosed.     Though  in  the  past  the  pressiflt 
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IS  cliau\nnisni  h-iH  been  continually  felt,  it 

been  continually  c%-adL-d,  as  is  shown  in  ihe 
■y  of  the  B^guines. 

Ime.  (le  Chantal  and  Francis  dc  Sales  believed 
t  they  could  also  stem  this  tide,  but  it  was  too  _ 
ng  for  them,  and  the  Order  trf  the  Visitation  of 
■y  only  stood  on  the  free  and  voluntary  basis 
ire  they  had  founded  it  for  four  years,  from  1611 
615.  The  opposition  to  it  was  too  strong  and 
dstent ;     "  an    unenclosed    community    could 

be  tolerated,"  and  it  was  finally  completely 
le  o\-er  according  to  the  conventional  pattern. ' 
:  voluntar>'  agreement  was  replaced  by  solemn 
rs.  and  the  active  ^siting  and  nursing  work  was 
Ht  up  for  Ihf  "grille"  and  enclosure.  Lay  Sis- 
I  were  brought  in  to  do  the  work  of  the  house, 

the  order  was  governed  by  a  bishop.  Only 
feature  of  the  original  plan  remained,  and  that 
1  that  the  aged,  infirm,  and  widows  might  be 
dved  within  the  walls.  Mme.  de  Chantal 
d  a  long  and  saintly  life.    She  outlived  Francis 

rtw  fnoiat*T  ol  rrsislancv  to  the  decrt*  of  nu-'tomire  vnu 
f  Vard,  an  Ivntjtahwoman.  bom  in  ICent.  iii  15S5.  who 
rves  the  gmtitude  of  posterity  for  her  nuiraee.  Six,  with 
Dap  of  other  abk  women.  <^uibUshf<]  a  trut-'hiiig  order, 
oat  enclotRirv,  and  ruted  only  by  its  woman  head  under 
;t  aDcKiannr  to  the  Pope,  But  it  was  condemned  mi  the 
ad  that  its  menbent  had  undertaken  at  task  "beyond  the 
igth  and  resources  of  their  »cx."  Mary  was  impnsoned 
beretk.  (chismatic.  and  rebel  She  died  in  priiton.  but 
VBve  companions  and  their  followem  kept  up  the  struggle, 
Lin  1703.  Clement  Xl.md. "Let  women  govern  women." 
rulcerandUalteson.  o^-  cil..  iii.pp,  3;j-i56. 
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de  S&les  by  many  years,  and  was  a  revend 
and  cherished  friend  of  Vincent  de  Paul.  She 
died  in  1641.' 

'  See  Tulccr  and  Malleson,  op.  Hi.,  iii.,  pp.  187,  jH,  ibr 
details  of  order.  For  outline  of  Mme.  de  Chautol's  life,  K«vi- 
na^,  op.  oit;  chap.  xi. 
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CHAPTER  X 


RBNCH    AND  SPANISH    HOSPITALS   IN    AUERICA 


rHE  Hotel- Dieu  at  Quebec  is  the  second  eldest 
sumWng  hospital  (rf  North  America, and  like 
3 sister  hospital  at  Montreal  owes  its  existence  to 
le  zeal  and  devotion  of  a  woman.  To  trace  its 
"igin  we  must  go  back  nearly  three  hundred 
lars,  and  follow  the  history  of  that  "advance 
wrd  of  the  great  army  of  Loyola,"  as  Parkman 
tecallwl  them, — the  early  Jesuits. — in  their  splen- 
■d  efforts  to  make  firm  foundations  for  French 
^imnion  in  the  infant  colony  of  Canada.  No 
»ge  of  human  history  tells  a  tale  of  greater 
iroism,  or  more  absolute  self-abnegation,  than 
Bt  which  describes  the  toils  and  privations  of 
ose  first  missionaries,  who  aimed  at  nothing 
ss  than  the  conversion  of  a  continent,  and  who 
•"om  their  hovel  on  the  St.  Charles  surveyed  a 
Id  of  labour  whose  vastness  might  tire  the  wings 
thought  itself,  a  scene  repellent  and  appalling, 
fkened  with  omens  of  peri!  and  woe."'  Here 
a  wilderness  of  vast  and  gloomy  forests  or  beside 

■r*f  JfSmitI  in  Ni>rtk  Anttrica,  p.  94. 
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great  lonely  wastes  of  water,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  fierce,  treacherous,  and  pitUess  savages, 
destitute  of  all  but  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
half -sheltered,  half-clad,  and  often  half-starved, 
the  early  Jesuit  Fathers  toiled  on  with  unfaltering 
zeal  and  courage  at  their  appointed  task  of  "  luring, 
persuading,  compelling  souls  into  the  fold  of 
Rome. "  No  period  of  history  is  wrapped  in  much 
deeper  obscurity  than  that  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dians before  the  arrival  of  the  French  among  them. 
While  certain  tribes  undoubtedly  knew  something 
of  pictorial  writings,  their  migrations  and  constant 
warfare  would  probably  account  for  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  trustworthy  records,  and  for  the 
survival  of  little  beyond  memories  and  traditions. 
We  know  that  when  civilisation  touched  the  New 
World  it  found  in  the  primeval  forests  human 
beings  roaming  about  in  a  state  of  the  most 
primitive  simplicity  and  rudeness  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  species  to  exist;  and,  although 
history  tells  us  that  the  tribes  of  Indians  in- 
habiting the  region  known  as  Canada  were  not 
quite  the  most  savage  of  the  red  men  of  America, 
yet  few  can  read  any  account  of  their  general 
condition  and  customs  without  wondering  at  times 
if  there  were  not  some  intermediary  stage  between 
brute  and  man  to  which  some  of  these  bangs 
belonged,  and  wondering  also  at  the  superhuman 
courage  and  high  faith  which  could  bring  acitiffi 
the  seas  men  of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture  to 
cast  in  their  lot  among  them.     It  takes  little 
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ination  even  to-day.  three  and  a  half  cen- 
ines  later,   as    one   journeys  down   the   great 
ivtr  nf  the    North,   the  St.   Lawrence,   to  peo- 
ple the  woods  and  waters  with  the  primal  tribes 
Ittf  savages  who  held  sway  in  and  over  them  for 
|inaiiy  hundreds  of    years.     We   see    in    imagin- 
ation the  roving.  star\'iny,  improvident    Algon- 
thc    cruel    and    ferocious    Iroquois,    and 
bordes  of  scattered  tribes  whose  long  inheritance 
traditions,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  offered 
Imost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  efforts 
the  Fathers  to  con\'ert,  to  civilise,  and  control 
tm. 

Pour  Recollet  friars  (a  mendicant  branch  of  the 
it  Franciscan  order)  sailed  from   Honfleur  in 
ice.  and  reached  Quebec  in  May,  1615.     Here 
ey  built  their  rude  shelter,  and  here  they  set 
their  altar,  before  which  was  celebrated  the 
mass  ever  said  in  Canada,  and  from  here 
^they  went  forth  on  their  forlorn  hope,  praj-ing, 
preaching,  and   struggling    with  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  powers  of  darkness.     When,  some 
years  later,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  the  brave  R^ollel  friars  were  sup- 
planted by  them,  we  find  the  beginning  of  the 
detailed  records  of  the  infant  colony,  of  its  life 
and  growth,  from  which  we  now  gather  the  storj- 
of  mir  hospitals  and  of  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the 
communitj'.     The  conditions  surrounding  the  in- 
trepid missionaries  are  vivHdly  (Jescribcd  in  that 
wonderful  histor>-  the  Relations   of  the  Jesuits. 
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and  a  fair  picture  may  be  gathered  of  their  daily 
lives.     Their 

way  of  lodging,  sleeping,  and  eating  being  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  Savages,  nature  finds 
but  few  alleviations  amid  all  these  hardships.  A 
little  Indian  com  boiled  in  water,  and  for  the  better 
fare  of  the  country  a  little  fish  rank  with  internal 
rottenness,  or  some  powdered  dry  fish  as  the  onlj' 
seasoning, — ^this  is  the  usual  food  and  drink  of  the 
country;  as  something  extra,  a  little  bread  made  of 
their  com  baked  under  the  cinders  without  anv 
leaven,  in  which  they  sometimes  mix  some  beans  or 
wild  fruits — this  is  one  of  the  great  dainties  of  the 
country.  Fresh  fish  and  game  are  articles  so  rare 
that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning,  it  being  all  the 
trouble  imaginable  to  secure  these  for  the  sick.  A 
mat  upon  the  ground  or  upon  a  piece  of  bark  is  your 
bed;  the  fire,  your  candle;  the  holes  through  which 
the  smoke  passes,  your  windows,  which  are  never 
closed;  bent  poles  covered  with  bark,  your  walls  and 
your  roof,  through  which  the  wind  enters  from  all 
sides.  In  a  word,  all  remains  in  keeping  with  the 
Savages  except  the  clothing,  to  which  we  must  yel 
begin  to  reduce  ourselves. 

Again : 

If  you  go  to  visit  them  in  their  cabins — and  you 
must  go  there  oftener  than  once  a  day  if  you  would 
perform  your  duty  as  you  ought — you  will  find  there 
a  miniature  picture  of  Hell — seeing  nothing  ordinarilv 
but  fire  and  smoke  and  on  every  side  naked  bodies, 
black  and  half- masted,  ininglerl  pell-mell  with  the 
dogs,  which  are  held  as  dear  as  the  children  of  the 
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lOuse  and  share  the  beds,  plates,  and  food  of  their 
nasters.  Ever^thinR  is  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  if 
'Qugo  within  J011  will  not  reach  the  end  of  the  cabin 
•efore  tou  are  completely  befouled  with  soot,  filth. 
ni  dirt.< 

Yet  Ihcy  liad  highly  developed  ideals  of  hospit- 
Kty.  and  so  long  as  there  was  food  in  the  village 
flc  poorest  and  meanest  need  not  suffer-  want. 
He  hiid  but  to  enter  the  nearest  house,  ant!  scat 
imself  by  the  fire,  when  without  a  word  on  either 
de  food  was  placed  before  him  by  the  women."  ' 
lather  Lc  Jeuoe.  the  Superior  of  the  mission. 
lade  a  journey  wHth  the  Indians,  sW'ping  at  night 
pon  the  ground  with  a  covc-rinK  of  birch  bark 
novided  by  a  charitable  squaw.  Though  his 
Pd.  he  said,  had  not  been  made  up  since  the 
reation  of  the  world,  it  was  not  hard  enou^  to 
revent   him   from  sleeping. 

As  for  beds,  they  are  found  everj-where.  He  who 
as  built  the  earth,  the  rocks,  and  the  woods,  has 
Ibo  made  the  mattresses  and  bolsters  which  one  must 
K  in  following  the  Savages;  .  .  .  the  women  cook 
he  food  (Indian  com)  without  butter,  without  meat, 
itbout  fat,  without  oil.  nithnul  salt,  and  without 
in^ar.     Appetite  supplies  the  place  of  all  sauces: 

surpasses  all  the  condiments  and  appetisers  of  the 
est  tables  in  Prance.* 

•  Tht  Jnuit  Relattons.    Edit«d  bjr  Reaben  Gold  Tliwaite. 

A.  xvii..  pp.  tj,  17. 

>  Tim  Jttmitt  tn  A'«fA  Amttrka.  by  Fnaci*  Parianaa.  vol 

p.  4». 

■  Th*  Jtsui  RtiaioHt,  vol.  xxxii..  p.  aAj. 
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When  winter  came  they  suffered  much  from 
the  extreme  cold,  to  which  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed, and  against  which  they  were  ill  provided. 
"  Le  Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his  fingers  were 
benumbed  as  he  toiled  at  his  declensions  and  con- 
jugations, or  translated  the  paternoster  into  blun- 
dering Algonquin.  The  water  in  the  cask  beside 
the  fire  froze  nightly,  and  the  ice  was  broken 
every  morning  with  hatchets. "'  Their  days  and 
nights  alike  were  full  of  danger  and  peril.  "The 
fear  of  the  Iroquois  was  everywhere. "  Over  and 
over  again  from  all  their  letters  and  records  does 
the  picture  repeat  itself  until  it  is  finally  im- 
movably fixed  in  our  minds  and  memories,  and  m 
see  the  little  mission-house  half  buried  in  snow- 
drifts, we  partake  of  their  daily  meagre  fare  of 
the  loathed  sagamite,^  we  share  their  sufferings 
during  the  long,  toilsome  marches  in  the  bitter 
severity  of  the  pitiless  Canadian  winter.  "  My 
ink  is  not  black  enough,"  wrote  one  missionan', 
"to  paint  our  misfortunes  in  their  true  colours." 
Sickness  was  common  everywhere  among  both 
French  and  Indians.  There  were  epidemics  0: 
small-pox,  and  of  other  maladies  vaguely  do- 
scribed  as  the  "pestilence,"  the  "contagion." 
the  "plague."     Their  mode  of  living  made  it  ai- 

I  Parkman,  op.  ctt..  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 

'  "Their  food  consisted  of  sagamite  or  'mush'  made  H 
pounded  Indian  com,  boiled  with  scraps  of  smoked  fish 
Chaunionot  compares  it  to  the  paste  used  for  papering  ilw 
walls  of  houses.   .   ,   .     They  used  no   salt," — Ibid.,  voL  i-.  f- 
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certain  that  a  disease  would  spread  if  it 

F**"ere  possible  for  it  to  do  so.     No  nuiltcr  what  the 

lailmcnt,  sick  and  well  Jived  together  and  shared 

|e\'CT^'thing    in    common   with   the   most  perfect 

[indifference,  and  in  a  few  days  the  entire  number 

inhabitants  of  a  cabin  would  become  infected 

the   disease  would    spread    from    house    to 

and    from   \illage   to   village,    finally   be- 

uing  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Scur\'y, 

land-disease  as  it  was  sunietimcs  culled,  was 

c^rhaps  more  prevalent  than  any  other  disorder. 

It  appeared  with  frequency    and  s\vept  through 

ranks  wHth  devastating  effect.     It  i.s  said 

at  one  time  out  of  the  crews  of  the  three  of 

facques  Carticr's   vessels,   containing  altogether 

loo  men,  not  more  than  three  or  four  were 

from  this  disease,  and  in  one  of  them  there 

not  a  "whole  man"  to  wait  upon  the  sick. 

iring  the  first  winter  that  Champlain  and  his 

jlitUe  group  of    Frenchmen  were  holding  Quebec 

ey  were  almost  u-iped  out  of  existence  by  this 

led  disease. 
Parkman  gives  the  following  account  ()f  the 
[epidemic  among  Carticr's  men  during  their  first 
[winter  at  Quebec,  in  1535: 

A  mitlignant  scurvy  broke  out  among  them.     Man 
iter  man  went  down  before  tlie  hideous  disease  till 
eniy-five  were  dead,  and  only  three  or  four  were 
Eft  in  health.     The  sound  were  few  lo  attend  the 
lick,  and  the  wretched  sufferers  lay  in  helpless  despair. 
■^dreaming  of  the  sun  and  the  \-ines  of  France.     The 
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ground,  hard  as  flint,  defied  their  feeble  eSorts,  laA, 
unable  to  bury  their  dead,  they  hid  them  in  the 
snow-drifts.  Cartier  appealed  to  the  saints,  but  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Then  he  nailed  against  a  tree  m 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  a  Sunday  summoned 
forth  his  woe-begone  followers,  who,  haggard,  reeling, 
bloated  with  their  maladies,  moved  in  processjon  to 
the  spot,  and.  kneeling  in  the  snoW,  sang  litanies  and 
psalms  of  David.  That  day  died  Philippe  Ro^g^ 
mont  of  Amboise.  aged  twenty-two  years.  The 
Holy  Virign  deigned  no  other  response,' 

The  Indians,  however,  had  already  a  remedy 
for  scurvy  in  a  soii;  of  decoction  made  apparently 
from  spruce  boughs.  Parkman  tells  of  a  certain 
evergreen,  called  by  him  atneda,  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  was  sovereign  against  the 
disease.  It  seems,  he  said,  to  have  been  a  spruce, 
or  more  probably  an  arbor-vitffi.  The  refreshing 
beverage  known  as  spruce-beer  or  root-beer,  in 
common  use  now  in  the  country  parts  of  Canada, 
may  perhaps  have  thus  had  its  origin  among  the 
early  Indian  tribes  ;is  a  cure  for  disease.  Oc- 
casionally there  was  an  epidemic  of  smali-pox, 
and  in  an  account  of  such  a  visitation  we  get  an 
illuminating  vision  of  the  missionaries  at  work. 

The  pestilence,  which  fur  two  years  past  had  from 
lime  to  time  visited  the  Huron  towns,  now  returned 
with  tenfold  violence,  and  with  it  soon  appeared 
a  new  and  fearful   scourge,  the  small-pox.     Terror 

'  Fioneeri  af  France  in  the  New  World,  Francis  Parkman. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  34, 
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as  universal.  The  contagion  increased  m  autumn 
Ivanced:  and  when  winter  came,  far  from  ceasing. 
t  the  priests  had  hoped,  its  ravages  were  appallinf;. 
.  .  The  Jesuits,  singly  or  in  pairs,  journcj-ed  in  the 
spth  oi  winter  from  village  to  villajtc  ministering 
1  the  sick,  and  seeking  to  ctimmend  their  religious 
achings  by  their  eflons  to  relieve  bodily  distress, 
appily  perhaps,  for  ihdr  patients,  they  had  no 
edicine  but  a  tittle  senna.'  A  few  raisins  were  left, 
iwever;  and  one  or  two  of  these,  with  a  spoonful 
sweetened  water,  were  always  eagerly  accepted 
r  the  sufferers,  who  thought  them  endowed  with 
rtne  mysterious  and  sovereign  efficacy.  No  house 
as  left  unvisited.  As  the  missionary,  physician  at 
ace  to  body  and  soul,  entered  one  of  these  smoky 
ens,  he  saw  the  inmates,  their  heads  mufHcd  in  their 
Aes  of  skins,  seated  around  the  fires  in  silent  de- 
Ktion.  Ever>' where  was  heard  the  wail  of  sick 
ad  dying  children;  and  on  or  under  the  platforms 
It  the  sides  of  the  house  crouched  squalid  men  and 
>n>men.  inall  the  stages  of  the  distemper.  The  Father 
Ipproached.  made  inquiries,  spoke  words  of  kindness, 
hfaniiustered  bis  harmless  remedies,  or  offered  a  bowl 
af  broth  made  from  game  brought  in  by  the  French- 
man who  hunted  for  the  mission.  The  body  cared 
for.  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  soul:  "This  life 
.8   short,    and    very    miserable.     It    matters    little 

■  "  The  most  ordinar\-  of  wir  occupations  was  that  of  Physi- 
Mn,  with  the  objcL'l  of  KisacrediUTig  mutw  and  more  their 
nroeren.  with  their  imaginnTy  trcntmcnts :  although  (or  all 
Itedtcinc  ne  had  nothing  to  g\vv  itiem  SAve  a  little  piece  of 
■mon  peel,  or  French  xquadi  n*  they  cull  it.  a  few  msin* 
1  a  little  warm  vatct.  vrilh  a  pinch  of  sugar." — Tkt  Jrtuit 
MaiiOiu.  vol,  XV.,  p.  69. 
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whether  we  live  or  die'    The  patient  remained ! 
or  gnimWed  his  dissent.     The  Jesuit,  after  enia 
for  a  time,  in  broken   Huron,  on  the  brevity 
nothingness  of  mt>rtal  weal  or  woe,  passed  next  Uil 
joys  of  Heaven  and  the  pains  of  Hell,  which  bei 
forth  with  lii»  best  rhetoric.     His  pictures  <>(  infi 
fires  and  torturing  devils  were  readily  comprehc 
if  the  listener  had  consciousness  enough  to  comf 
anjthing ;  but  with  respect  to  the  advantage*  oJ  ' 
French  Paradise  he  was  slow  of  conviction. 


The    countless    superstitions    of    Uk-    Indii 
absurd  and  chaotic  though  many  of  them 
were  fairly  matched  by  those  of  the  fervent  i 
devoted  Fathers. 

These  priests  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  sop 
naturalism.  Every  day  had  its  miracle. 
power  declared  itself  in  action  immediate  and  < 
controlling,  guiding,  or  reversing  the  laws  of  Kaw 
The  missionaries  did  not  reject  the  ordinary 
for  disease  or  wounds;  but  they  relied  far  more  eaj 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph,  or 
promise  of  a  nettvaine  or  nine  days'  devotion  to  toi 
other  celestial  personage;  while  the  touch  of  a  fnf-' 
mpnt  of  a  tooth  or  bone  of  some  departed  Mint  was«f  ■ 
sovereign  ellicacy  to  cure  sickness,  solace  pain  or  I 
relieve  a  suffering  squaw  in  the  throes  of  childbirtK 
Once  Chaumonot  having  a  headache  remembrtrf 
to  have  heard  of  a  sick  man  who  regained  his  heili' 
by  commending  his  case  to  St.  Ignatius  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  a  medal  stamped  vnlh  his  image 
into  his  mouth.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  similar  o- 
periment,   putting  into  his  mouth  a  medal  bearing 
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,npn9entation  of  the  Holy  Father,  vhich  was  the 
^ect  of  his  especial  devotion.  The  next  morning 
mad  him  cured.' 

We  are  unable  to  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Qthers  firmly  believed  in  the  power  of  the  saints 
id  angels  to  render  the  material  iuid  personal 
d  for  which  they  prayed. 

The  "equivocal  morality"  (a  morahty  built  on 
K  doctrine  that  all  means  are  permissible  for 
A-ing  souls  from  perdition,  as  Parkman  calls  it) 
their  incessant  attempts  to  baptise  the  sick 
*d  d>*ing  under  pretence  of  giving  them  somc- 
dng  which  they  needed  of  medicine  or  drink, 
>rms  an  interesting  phase  of  their  efforts,  and 
le  Relaliotts  of  the  Fathers  abound  in  in- 
ance5  of  their  skill  in  the  accomplishment  of 
lis  object.  It  was.  in  fact,  the  prime  object 
t  their  existence  to  preach,  convert,  baptise, 
D  snatch  souls  from  perdition,  to  bring  them  into 
he  (old  of  the  true  faith.  They  had  come  to  plant 
lie  cross  in  the  forests  of  the  great  new  country, 
ind,  like  the  crusaders  before  them,  nothing 
Wjld  quench  their  fen-our  and  self-sacrificing 
levotion.  Beside  e\'ery  bed  of  sickness,  in 
very  instance  of  suffering,  whether  of  man, 
roman,  or  child,  there  they  were  with  such 
imple  help  as  they  knew  how  to  give,  never 
wing  sight  for  one  instant  of  the  real  pur- 
ose  for  which  they  were  there.     Sa>'s  Parkman : 

■  Tkt  Jtiitai  iM  Sortk  Amtrua,  by  PnuicU  Parlanas,  vol. 
p.   196. 
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But  when  we  see  them  in  the  gloomy  PebnofTi 
i5j7,  and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed,  i 
on  foot  from  one  infected  town  to   another, 
through  the  sudden  snow  under  the  bare  and  dripn 
forests,  drenched  with  incessant  rains,  till  tbty 
scried   at   length   through   the   storm   the 
dwellings  of 'some  barbarous  hamlet,  when  we 
them  entering,  one  after  another,  these  wreit 
abodes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and  all  for  one 
end.  the  baptism  of  the  sick  .ind  dying — we  may! 
at  the  futility  of  the  object,  but  we  must  needs  f 
the  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  it  was 
....    The  truth  is  [he  adds  laterl  that,  uith 
of  these  missionaries,  one  may  throw  off  trash 
nonsense  by  the  cartload  and  6nd  under  it  all  a 
nucleus  of  saint  and  hero. 

If  the  relation  of  their  sufferings  and 
heroism  stirs  its  profoundly  now  as  we  foQa 
them  by  rock  and  torrent  through  dismal  fo 
from  Algonquin  hut  to  Huron  mission,  wbtti 
tremendous  interest  and  enthusiasm  these 
must  have  kindled  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
those  who  read  them  in  their  quiet  homes  in 
and  far-away  France.  The  letters  of  Patlw 
Le  Jetme.  one  of  the  most  dauntless  and  de^■oted 
of  the  entire  nimiher  of  pioneer  missionaries  riw 
aspired  to  martyrdom  in  the  service  of  that 
beloved  faith,  were  passed  about  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  and  at  court  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  they  were  actually  worn  out  in  thof 

■  Th*  Jtsmts  in  North  Am»r4ca,  by  Pmncis 
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jotUTieyings  and  could  hardly  be  read.  Among 
tlu  sisterhoods  the  conversion  of  the  savages  be- 
'Came  of  parantounl  importance,  of  prayers,  de- 
votions, and  fasts. 

I  know  a  numastery  [writes  one  of  the  Fathers] 
Whrrc  for  several  yc^rs  there  has  been  cuntiniutUy 
cUy  and  ni^ht  sume  nun  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Soliciting  this  Bread  of  life  to  make  itself  kiiuwn  to  the 
,poor  Savages  and  enjoyed  by  them.  There  has  been 
found  even  in  the  countr)'  a  Cur4!  so  zcaluus  for  the 
salvation  of  the  poor  Savages  and  Parishioners,  so 
faS  of  kindness  that  they  have  made  three  general 
processions  and  seventy-five  fasts;  they  have  taken 
tlK  discipline  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  times;  they 
have  offered  eighteen  alms-givings  and  a  great  many 
prayers — all  for  the  conversion  of  these  tribes;  is 
Hot  that  dehghtful?' 

Accompanying  the  recital  of  their  adventures 
Came  pathetic  appeals  for  money,  reinforcements, 
and  most  particularly  for  the  help  of  women. 
With  the  acumen  which  has  c\'er  been  character- 
istic of  the  higher  minds  of  the  order,  they  saw 
far  into  the  future.  recognisiiiK  to  the  full  the 
value  of  women's  works  of  charity  and  mercy. 
"  If  we  had  a  hospital  here, "  said  Le  Jeune,  "  all 
the  sick  people  of    the  country  and  all  the  crfd 
people    would    be    there."     The    hospital,    they 
saw.  would  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  advancement 
of  thnr  work.     It  would  bring  subjects  for  con- 
version and  baptism,  helpless,  into  their  hands. 

'  Tm  Jtiuii  RstatiOHi    vol.  xxi..  pp.   tij,   115. 
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Speaking  of  the  Hospital  at  Dieppe,  H  it  a^ 
necessary  to  enter  the  hall  of  the  poor  patients  loat 
the  modesty  of  the  siftlers  who  serve  them,  ion* 
sidtT  their  kindness  in  the  most  anno>ing  taiai 
sickness,  to  cast  the  eyes  over  the  cleanliness  of  dc 
house,  to  go  hence  full  of  alTcction  and  to  ofltri 
thousand  praises  to  our  Lord.  If  a  monastery  tib 
that  were  in  Xew  France  their  charity  would  * 
more  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages  than  all « 
journeys  and  all  our  sermons.' 

The  response  to  these  appeals  was  imrnKJisM 
and  generous.     Offers  of  help  came  from  all  sidtf 
and  gifts  for  the  missions  in  great  numbers.   In 
many   communities   nuns  offered   themselves  H 
nurse  the  sick,     The  sensation  ma<le  by  the  girt 
progress  ot  the  ancient  faith  among  the  Indiw 
spread,  and  finally  touched  the  Duchess  d'Agufl- 
lon,  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  young  iridw 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  and  piety.    She  taJ 
read  Le  Jeune's  Relations   for   1635,  became  ifr 
terested  in  the  Canadian  missions,  and  bis  snt 
gestion  for  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  at  Qufte 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  her.     His  idea,  "Wd 
may  also  perhaps  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
good  counsels  of  St.  Vincent,  an  intimate  fritaS 
of  the  Cardinal,  grew  into  a  definite  plan,  and  dK 
Duchess  finally  decided  to  fwcome  the  foundrtss 
of  a  hospital  in  the  New  World,  having  apparenily 
the  approval  of  the  Cardinal  in  her  undertaJdnt 
and  tiic  more  substantial  support  of  a  grant  0 

'  Thr  Jesuit  Rtlaltoiu.  v<J.  vij,,  p.  989. 
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laml  by  the  Company  of  New  Prance.  Selecting 
the  Order  of  Augiistines  at  Dieppe,  founded  in 
I  15s,  «we  of  the  oldest  orders  of  hospital  nuns 
in  Prance,  shp  urrvinged  that  some  of  the  Sisters 
Kliintld  be  chosen  and  fully  and  properly  prepared 
lUiny  out  her  chjiritable  enterprise  in  this  new 
id  strange  country.  Tht-y  were  furnished  with 
■contracts,  "olxvliences  and  orders"  from  the 
archbishops  under  whose  spiritual  direction  Can- 
la  then  \v;is,  and  finally  on  the  jth  of  May, 
>39.  three  hospital  sisters,  together  with  Madame 
le  la  Peltrie  and  her  group  of  Ursuline  Sisters 
'%ho  were  going  to  Canada  to  establish  schools 
for  the  little  savage  children,  embarked  at  Dieppe, 
Crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  ist  of  August, 
three  months  later,  landed  at  Quebec,  "to  the 
booming  of  cannon  "  and  the  glad  welcome  of  the 
*ntire  colony.  The  "seraphic  troops,"  as  one 
erf  the  Fathers  who  describes  the  event  calls  them. 
Were  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  They  all  knelt  and 
l(is.sed  the  sacred  sfjil  of  Canada,  and  went  to 
rn;iss  at  church,  later  setting  forth  to  visit  the  new 
settlement  of  Silleo'.  four  miles  above  Quebec. 
Here  a  Knight  of  Malta,  NoOl  Brulart  de  Sillery, 
liad  estahlishe<l  through  the  help  of  the  Jesuits 
n  settlement  of  Christian  Indians,  where  between 
the  river  and  the  woods  behind  were  grouped 
a  few  small  loj;  cabins,  a  church,  and  some  other 
buildings.  Although  it  is  related  that  the  I>uches.i 
irAgiiitlon  si^nt  workmen  acn>ss  in  advance  to 
<  lear  up  the  lat)d  grunted  her.  it  appears  that  the 
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SisteiB  at  first  did   not  establish  therost-Ki 
this  spot,  but  were  lodged  temporarily  in  a  : 
belonging  to  the  Hundred  Associates.     Into 
as  a  hospital  went  the  three  nuns,   and 
baggage  hatJ  "ot  ypt  arrived   when  sick 
were  brought  to  thein.     The  good  Fathers  had  1 
lend  the  Sisters  their  straw  beds  to  enable 
to  perform  their  first  act  of  charity.     Writes  • 
of  the  Fathers : 

Scarcely  had  they  disembarked   before  ifwy  lo 
themselves   ovenihelmcd    with    patients.     The 
of  the  hospital  being  too  small  it  was  neccssifT] 
erect  some  cabins  fashioned  like  those  of  the  Sav 
in  every  garden.     Not  having  enough  (umituTe 
90  many  people  they  had  to  cut  in  two  or  tl 
part  of  the  blankets  and  sheets  they  had 
for  these  poor  sick  people.     In  a  word,  instead  I 
taking  a  little  KSt  and  refreKliing  themselves 
the  great   discomforts  they   had  suffered  up'm 
sea,  they  found  themselves  so  burdened  and 
that  we  had  fear  of  losing  tht-m  and  their  hospitJl| 
its  very  birth.     The  sick  came  from  all  directiostj 
such  numbers;  their  stench  was  so  insupportable,  t 
heat  so  great,  the  fresh  food  so  scarce  and  so  potfj 
a  country  so  new  and  slr;uige,  that  I  do  not 
how  these  good  Sisters,  who  almost  had  not 
leisure  in  which  to  take  a  little  sleep,  endured  all) 
hardships. ' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  writes  another, 
cotild    not    contain    themselves    for    gladness." 

'  Tk€  J*mil  Rtlatitntf.voV  idx..pp.9,  ii. 
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gives  a  similar  account  of  their  intio- 
pction  to  the  New  World : 

Then  cirtie  the  smalt-pox  carrying  death  and  teiror 
noog  the  neighbouring  Indians.  These  thronged 
I  Quebec  in  misery  and  desperation,  b^ging  succour 
om  the  French.  The  labours  both  of  the  UrsuUnes 
id  of  the  hospital  nuns  were  prodigious.  In  the 
footed  air  of  their  miserable  hovels,  wberv  sick  and 
rinjE  savages  covered  the  floor,  and  were  packe<l  one 
Xyve  another  in  berths — amid  all  that  is  most  dis- 
essing  and  most  re\'olting.  with  little  food  and  less 
Bep  these  women  passed  the  rough  beginning  of 
leir  new  life.    Several  of  them  fell  ill.' 

The  epidemic  finally  passed  and  the  Sisters, 
iJled  by  savages  and  Fathers  alike  "our  good 
others,"  settled  down  into  the  life  of  the  little 
munimil)'  and  began  the  upbuilding  of  their 
stitution.  For  a  few  years  they  lived  at  Sillery, 
bere  the  ruins  of  tlu-ir  first  hospital  arc  still  to 
s  seen,  but  the  Governor,  de  Montmaquy,  finding 
ianself  powerless  to  defend  Sillerj-  against  the 
X)quois.  urged  the  Sisters  to  leave  the  place 
liere  they  were  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  and 
Btablish  themselves  at  Quebec,  which  they  did. 
lere  they  threw  themselN-es  with  the  utmost 
Befgj',  ardour,  and  courage — and  among  them 
i*n-  three  of  whom  it  was  said  that  their  courage 
atceeded  their  sex — into  the  afTairs  of  the  Httlc 
Scdony.  fulfilling  ubiuidantly  the  predictions  and 

T**  Jtmks  in  Nonk  Anuriea.  by  Pnucis  Porlanaa.  *oL 
,  p.  >76- 
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hopes  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  as  to  the  impc 
results    which    wouW    follow    from    their 
The  hospital    really  seems  to  have  been  '■■ 
true  8t-nsL'  of  the  word  a  Hdlel'Dieu.     h 
came  the  sick  and  the  injured,  and  to  it  also 
the  poor,  helpless,  and  needy,  and  for  each  of 
it  was  a  haven  of  refuge.     They  called  it  the 
of  Mercy  and  sometimes  the  House  of  H 
and  the  Indians  grew  to  love  the  place,  an 
kind  and  hospitable  women  who  were  so  stia 
gentle  and  mercifnl  to  them.     More  sick  j 
came  than  the  hospital  could  hold,  and  little 
cjibins  were  built  outside  and  near  in  which 
could  be  sheltered  and  cared  for.    In  one  >-e 
nuns  had  over  one  hundred  and   fifty  pat 
When  the  wards  and  cabins  were  full  they  br 
the  sick  into  the  chapel.     The  moment  a  s 
felt  ill  he  would  go  to  the  hospital  to  be  p 
or  bled :  sometimes  to  ask  for  medicines 
he  would  carry  home  to  his  cabin.     The  i 
appear   to   have  carried   on   an   acti\*e   ot 
department,  and  the  report  of  the  Moihe 
perior  one  year  says  proudly  that  they  ha 
pensed  over  four  hundred  and  fiftj*  med 
Their  supply  of  drugs,  they  said,  was  exhfii 
but  their  hearts,  on  the  contrary,  were  still ' 
whole,"  permitting  them  to  rejoice  loudly  ( 
score  of  newly  baptised  converts  to  the  fa 
But  the  offices  of  comfort,  care,  and  consol 
which  the  Sisters  tendered  with  unfailing 
osity  to  all  in  need  of  them,  did  not  cov 
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ground  of  usefulness  n'hich  they  occupied  in  tlie 
community,  the  upbuilding  of  wliich  from  the  very 
first  took  a  definite  place  in  their  plans  and  actions. 
The  growtli  of  the  little  settlement  at  Sillery  was 
fostered  in  every  way  by  the  Sisters,  who  bore 
a  goodly  share  of  the  burden  of  general  expenses, 
and  indeed  proved  to  be  so  strong  a  sujiport  that 
one  of  the  Fathers  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  the   little  village  could   subsist  without 
their  help-     This  interesting  evidence  of  public 
Spirit  and  complete  identification  of  the  Sisters 
■With  the  material  needs  and  interests  of  the  com- 
rtiunity  comes  out  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
nrder  in  Quebec,  but  at  a  later  day  in  a  more 
striking  way  in  the  early  history  of  hospital  work 
in  Montreal.      At  considerable  inconvenience — for 
ci-en  if  they  wanted  a  few  herbs,  or  a  half-dozen 
of  eggs  for  the  sick,  they  must  send  a  man  at  a 
cost  of  30  or  40  sous  to  Quebec,  some  miles  away, 
■  to  get  them — the  Sisters  held  closely  to  their  little 
foundation    at   Siller\*.    where    the   savages    had 
learned  to  turn  to  them  in  illness  and  confidently 
expect    their    help   and    care.     Their   larger   and 
J)etter  building  at  Quebec  was.  however,  being 
^Bompleted,  so  that  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
trouble  they  had  a  safe  and  certain  refuge  to  which 
they  could  "prudently  and  advisedly"  retreat. 

The  power  of  love  to  draw  forth  the  best  and 
brightest  emotions  of  which  human  nature  is 
e-ipable  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the  savages 
who  had  once  come  under  the  ministratioos  and 
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influences  which  the  hospital  gave  so  btely  «iid 
it  is  pleasant  to  picture  thcra  returning  to  thor 
trib^  and  relating  to  their  astonished  brctbroij 
the  story  of  peace  and  good-unll  which  had 
"within  their  ken"  a  neiiv  pUmet  indeed, 
had,  says  one  of  the  Fathers, 


a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  say  about  these 
nuns.     They  call  ihem  "ihe  good,"   "the  libetaLl 
"the    charitable, "    The    Mother    Superior    harii 
fallen  sick  these  poor  Savages  were  ver>'  sottj", 
sick  blaming  themselves  for  it,     "  It  is  we  who  1 
made  her  sick,"  they  said;  "she  loves  us  too 
why  does  she  do  so  much  for  us?"     When  this ; 
Mother  having  recovered  entered  the  hall  "to 
poor  "  they  knew  not  how  to  welcome  her  cnonf^ 
They  have  good  reason  to  love  these  good  Mothers; 
1  do  not  know  that  piirents  have  so  sweet,  so 
and  so  constant  an  affection  for  their  children 
these  good  women  have  (or  their  patients.  Thavct 
seen  them  so  overwhelmed  that  they  were  uttoly 
exhausted;  yet    I  have  never  heard  them  complun 
either  of  the  too  jjreat  number  of  their  patients  or  ti 
the  infection,  or  of  the  trouble  they  gave  them.     Ther 
have  hearts  so  loving  and  so  tender  towards  these 
poor  people  that  if  occaiHon.illy  some  little   present 
were  given  them  one  could  be  very  certain  thai  ibtj 
would  not  use  it.  however  greatly  they  might  need 
it,  every  thing  being  dedicated  and  consecrated  v- 
their  sick.     This  charity  had  to  be  moderated,  and  aa 
order  was  given  them  to  cat  at  least  a  part  of  the  little 
gifts  that  were  made  to  them,  especially  when  tbcj 
were  not  strong.    I  am  not  surprised  if  the  Sav 
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recoKniud    ^-ery   clearly    thix  gT«at   charity;   loved, 
therjshed,  and  honotircd  them.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Sisters  found  in  their 
patifnts  unlooked-for  qualities.  Fortitude  they 
might  have  expected  to  find,  for  the  Indian  is 
trained  from  childho<xl  into  a  stoical,  an  almost 
contemptuous  endurance  of  suffering,  but  pa- 
tience under  prolonged  discomfort,  unmurmuring 
obedience,  grateful  recognition  for  services,  these 
qualities  astonished  and  delighted  them.  Sub- 
dued by  illness,  and  under  the  gentle  influcnees 
of  the  Sisters,  the  savages  lost  their  claim  to  that 
titie.  "  I  have  often  wondered,"  sa)^*  the  Mother, 
"*how  these  persons  so  different  in  country,  age. 
and  sex.  can  agree  so  well.  In  Fnmcc  a  nun 
has  to  be  on  her  guard  every  day  in  our  house  to 
prevent  disputes  among  our  [Kwr  or  to  quell  them; 
and  all  winter  we  have  not  observed  the  least 
discord  among  our  sick  Savages — not  even  a  slight 
quATfel  has  arisen.  "> 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  some  Huron 
Indians  who  were  coming  down  from  Three  Rivers 
to  Sillery  when  one  of  their  number  fell  sick.  His 
comrades  took  him  to  the  hospital,  and,  lacking 
any  other  refuge,  they  also  found  shelter  there. 
Their  companion's  illness  proved  serious  and  they 
coutd  hardly  be  induced  to  stir  from  his  side, 
ting  him  in  mo\'ing  or  lifting  and.  according 

r  Jtsnk  ftrtatioiu,  voL  Xis.,  p.  aj. 
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to  the  records,  supporting  his  head  or  body  a 
positions  which  gave  him  relief  for  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  stretch.  When  the  Sisters  brougbt 
anything  to  the  sick  man  the  three  others  never 
failed  to  rise  and  thank  them  for  it  in  their  usual 
fashion,  crying  "  Ho,  ho,  ho. "  (An  ejaculaticn 
of  delight  and  approval).  "I  should  be  too 
tedious,"  writes  one  of  the  excellent  Fathers, 
"  were  I  to  relate  all  the  appreciation  that  iht 
good  Mothers  have  of  the  docility  and  patiena 
of  their  sick."  A  Hdlel-Dieu  in  the  fullest  seose 
of  the  word  was  this  primitive  little  hospital  out 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  world,  ans^^'ering  gal- 
lantly to  every  call  and  strain  made  upon  it  bj' 
the  needs  of  the  people  either  in  mind,  body,  ff 
estate.  \Vhen  the  numbers  of  the  sick  crowded 
their  poor  little  quarters  to  the  extreme  limit 
they  ■were  not  turned  away,  but  lodged  outside 
in  burk  cabins  near  the  hospital.  In  that  dire 
po\-crty  and  destitution  which  is  the  forerunnff 
of  disease,  the  savages  and  other  colonists  found 
shelter  within  the  walls  not  for  days  only  but  for 
months.  "Old  men,  women,  and  children"  r^ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  for  several 
months  during  the  long  winter  "who  would  have 
died  of  hardships,"  writes  a  Father,  "without 
such  assistance."  This  unquestioning,  unstintcii 
hospitality  was  e\-idently  looked  upon  by  tbf 
Sisters  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  of  their 
duties,  and  if  at  times  they  had  some  misgivinp 
over  the  inroads  thus  made  upon  their  scant^'re- 
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Durccs,  they  never  hesilatoci  whc-n  called  upon 
or  action.  "It  is  increciible, "an  obsen^int  Fath- 
T  says.  "  what  expenses  one  is  obliged  to  incur 
m  such  occasions;  the  misery  and  necessity  is 
itich  that  conscience  is  compelled  thereto."'  The 
'athers  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  activities 
rf  the  Sisters,  visited  the  sick  ilaily  and  sc\'eral 
limes  daily  if  needed,  held  religious  services  in 
ifce  little  hospital  chapel,  and  even  advised  the 
>istcrs  on  the  important  matters  of  dress,  showing 
Jiem  how  the  unscr\'iceab1e  white  habit  could 
M  made  a  sen'iceable  brown  wth  the  aid  of 
iMjttemut  juice  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
with  a  dye  made  from  walnut  bark.  Sometimes 
ihere  was  a  little  lightening  of  the  often  op- 
>ressive  picture  of  sickness,  sutiering.  and  poverty 
Is  the  following  entries  in  the  diary  of  the  Fathers 
Hkwi*.  "  During  the  shrove  Days  the  Ursulines, 
ind  especially  the  hospital  nuns,  often  sc^nt  us 
Castries.  Spanish  Wine,  etc." '  "  Tlic  Hospital 
Juns  sent  a  letter  in  the  morning  by  Monsieur 
le  St.  Sauvcur.  and  the  evening  bcfori-  a  small 
keg  of  Spanish  Wine — about  four  pnts.  The 
ianic  day  I  sent  them  a  letter  and  a  book — 
Father  Suffrcu's  abridgment."*  .  .  .  "On  the 
ith  the  Hospital  nuns  regaled  the  hour  magni- 
icently  et  saepe  alias  multa  miserunt."^    And  the 

■  Tht  JttuH  Rtlotions.  vol.  xxtii.,  p.  313. 
>  tbtd..  vol,  xx\'iit.,  p,  169, 

•  Ibid.  vol.  zvcit..  p.  67, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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Sistere  betray  Ihc  touch  of  nature  which  estib- 1 
lishes  their  kinship  with  conininn  humanity  in  m 
occasi{)iial  assertion   ai   their  rights  and   po" 
The  same  daily  record  of  one  of  the  Fathers  | 
us  the  following  amusing  side-light : 

The  Hospital  Nuns  having  represented  their  li^ 
of  seniority  in  the  country  over  the  Ursultna  bv 
virtue  of  having  built  in  it  iwn  yexn  before  ih( 
latter — Item,  because  the  hospitals  are  always  pn>t- 
leged  and  have  the  first  rank — the  course  of  ik 
proce&siim  wiis  past  the  temporary  altar  at  the  fcH  j 
near  the  flagstaff:  then  to  the  hospiiaJ.  then  to 
temporary  altar  at  Monsieur  Couillart's;  then  totil^ 
Ursulines;  and  thence  we  came  back  to  the  parid 
church.' 

As  the  labours  of  the  hospital  nuns  grew  hea^iff ' 
they  turned  for  assistance  to  the  sa\'age  womai. 
who  to  their  surprise  quickly  learned  the  "  pric- 1 
tice  of   charity"  and  made,  as  they  admitted,! 
"excellent  hospital  Sisters,"  lifting  and  carninij 
the  sick,  assisting  and  serving  them  in  every  way, 
and  preparing  their  sagamtlc  in  their  own  foshiMi) 
much  better  than  the  Sisters  themselves  could  do 
it.    They  described  thus  the  work  of  cwie  of  the« 
women :  "  She  goes  for  wrwid  and   for  water,  shf  ' 
docs  the  cooking,  she  dresses  the  skins,  she  raaktt 
the  shoes;  if  they  kill  some  Moose  three  or  four 
leagues  away  she  takes  her  sledge  and  goes 
bring  her  burden  over  the  snows. " 

>  Tht  Jtsuit  Ktlatiom,  vol.  xxxit.,  p.  193. 
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The  wcanen  proved,  as  might  he  expect- 
ed, £ar  more  unpresRible  than  the  men;  and  in 
them  the  Fathers  placwl  grt-al  hoiw.  since  in 
this,  the  most  savage  people  of  the  continent, 
women  held  a  degree  of  political  influence  never 
berhaps  equalled  in  any  ciWIised  nation.' 
'  After  a  few  years,  at  the  urgent  and  repeated 
Requests  of  the  governor,  who  felt  po\\'erless  to 
jlefend  Sillery  against  the  Iroquois,  the  Sisters 
(awved  to  their  larger  quarters  in  Quebec,  and 
Snally  in  August,  1658,  established  themselves  in 
Hoewty  completed  building  on  the  spot  where  will 
be  found  the  HoteUDieu  of  to-day,  with  its  com- 
tUunily  of  Sisters,  carrying  on  the  work  begun 
by  the  three  Sisters  who  were  prepared  for  it  at 
Dieppe  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient  order  of 
Saint  Augustine  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  long  inter\'ening  period  the  history  of  the 
hospital  reflects  more  or  less  clearly  the  stormy. 

■  Women,  among  the  Iroquois,  hod  »  council  of  their  cnm. 
I*h>ch.  Bccordtng  to  I^fit«»,  who  knrw  this  people  well,  lud 
the  miliativ«  m  diacutsion,  <ub;etta  prt'scnwd  by  them 
being  settled  in  the  council  of  chief*  and  ciden.  In  this 
litter  coMncil  the  women  h*d  Bn  orator,  oftfn  of  their  own 
lex,  to  represent  Uiciu.  The  matrons  had  a  Icadtng  voic*  in 
detennining  the  KucccMion  cf  chiefs.  There  were  alto  fe- 
Ru>l«  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  with  her  attendants,  came  to 
Quebec  with  an  embassy  in  i6<;s  (Marie  dc  1' Incarnation). 
,  .  .  The  Iramcd  Lafitau,  vhoic  book  appearrd  in  1714, 
|«re]to  at  length  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Iroquois  to  the 
ladent  Lycians.  among  wboon.  aoourding  to  Grectan  writers, 
•rooien  were  tn  the  ascendant.  {.Uimri  des  Samiaget,  1. 
|6i  (ed.  ia  4to). 
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tumulttioiis  history  of  its  surroundings,  where  i 
and  about  the  rock-built  city  of  Quebec 
tous  conflicts  and  \Hctories  filled  the  years 
made   thy  place  a  mighty  battle-ground,  wh 
very  name  brings  up  a  flood  of  heroic  memo 
Savage  warfare  alternated  with  civilised  u-aifa 
(if  it  can  ever  be  so  described),  and  Parii 
called   the  place   a   "sanguinary    chaos,"  irt 
steadily  through  the  years  recurs  the  story 
incessant  quarrels  of  pritsl  with  priest,  or  of  i 
the  bl.ick-roberl  forcas  with  the  secular  goveminj 
jjower.     Amidst    constant    bloodshed,    and 
strife  and  discord  of  political  :md  religious  fe 
and  intrigue,  the  helpless  young  colony 
her  first  tempestuous  years. 

The  arrival  of  regiments  from  France  for 
protection  and  development  of  the  colonists  i 
mean  new  strength  and  life  and  vigour,  or  it  i 
instead  mean  new  and  heavy  burdens,  new  i 
and  toils.  The  hospital  opened  its  doois  arri 
received  in  one  day  from  a  regiment  just  lamW 
one  hundred  men  stricken  with  an  infectious 
disease.  They  filled  the  hospital  until  it  w* 
crowded,  and  filled  also  the  church  and  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhond.  and  "the  nuns  were  so 
spent  with  their  labours  that  several  of  them  came 
near  to  death." 

Still  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  excitement  they 
never  lost  sight  of  their  main  purpose,  as  the 
follovvnng  tale  of  the  Sisters"  resourceft 
shows: 
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The  priests  were  busied  in  convening  the  Htigue- 

inots.  a  number  o(  whom  were  dctc<:tvd  among  the 
soldiers   and   emigrants.     One   of   them   proved   re- 
lrartor>-.  dw.-laring  with  oaths  that  he  would  never 
;  renounce  his  faith.     Pallini;  dangerously  ill.  he  was 

(carried  U)  the  hoiipital.  where  Mutlier  Catherine  Ue 
Saint- Aujfustin  bethought  her  of  a  plan  of  conversion. 
She  gruund  tu  powder  3  small  piece  of  a  bone  of 
(Father  Bn'beuf,  the  Jesuit  martvT.  and  secretly 
nixed  the  sacred  dust  with  the  patient's  gruel:  where- 
upon, says  Mother  Jut^'hereau,  "this  intractable  man 
forthwith  became  gentle  as  an  angel,  b^ged  to  be 
(■instructed,  embraced  the  faith,  and  abjured  his 
|«rrors  publicly  with  an  admirable  fervour'"' 

'      A    Qentury  elapsed,    a,nd    in    that    period    the 
Hotcl-Dieu  and  the  Sisters  had  grown  into  the 
[very  life  of  the  community,   had  enlarged   the 
original  buildings,  and  c-slublished  new  hospital 
foundations,  had  added  to  their  numbers,  strength- 
ened their  fiiianciul  basis  by  a  careful  separation 
'of  hospital  and  community  funds,  and  had  taken 
on  the  character,  familiar  to  all  those  who  know 
'the  history  of  these  orders,  of  wealth,   perma- 
nence, and    power,     "Quebec,"   says    Parkman, 
"sat   ptTched  upon  her  rock,  a  congregation  of 
stone  houses,  churches,  palaces,  convents,  and  hos- 
I  pitals.  Batteries  f  n»vnede\'erywhcrc — the  Chateau 
'  batterj'.  the  clergy  battery,  the  Hospital  battery."' 
The  long  siege  of  Quebec  was  slowly  approaching 

■  The  OU  Rifimf  tM  Canada,  by  Pnuiciii  PBrlcman.  Vol. 
i..  p.  a4t. 

>  Moniealm  and  Weift,  by  Pnncit  Fukmut,  vol.  iii.,  p.  j». 
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its  climax  and  in  the  very  thick  of  all  the  tunah 
and  peril,  sharing  to  the  I'ull  every  kind  irf  danga^ 
giving  in  full  measure  every  kind  erf  helpful 
in  their  power,  were  found  the  hospitals  and 
good    Sisters.     Often    they    were    awakened 
tile  blasce  of  houses  burning  about  them,  kirn 
by  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  and  these  shells 
pierced   the  w;lI1s  of  the  H6tel-I>ieu.  ocpl 
in  the  halls  and  chambers.     When  the  firing 
into  such  close  range  that  life  wus  greatly 
dangered  the  Sisters  with  others  would  seek 
in  buildings  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
of  shot,  which  came  near  enough  on  one 
to  carry  away  a  comer  of  one  of  the  Sisters' 

Then  came  the  surrender  of  Quebec  to 
English,  and  the  Augustines  were  in  atti 
night  and  day  upon  the  troops  with  whom 
hospital  was  soon  filled.  One  of  the  officers  tbns 
describes  the  care  given  by  the  Sistvre  to  the  sid 
and  wounded  of  both  English  and  French  anme 

Each  patient  has  his  bed,  with  curtains,  allottri 
to  him,  and  a  nurse  to  attend  him.  E%'ery  sicli  a 
wounded  oflicer  has  an  apartment  to  himself,  and  it 
attended  by  one  of  these  n^ligious  Sisters,  who  io 
general  are  young,  ha  noisome,  courteous,  n^dly 
reserved,  and  very  respectful.  Thrir  office  of  nuniaf 
the  sick  furnishes  them  x^Hth  oppurt unities  of  taldcf 
great  latitudes  if  they  are  so  disposed;  but  I  ne^ti 
lieard  any  of  them  chargetl  with  the  leaat  levity  ' 

<  Monicalm    atid  Wolf*,  by    Fraacis    Paricroan.   vol.  ui . 
p.  t;5. 
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ut  quite  as  pleasant  is  a  later  picture  of  these 
e  Sisters  spending  their  "scanty  leisure" 
ting  long  wtxjilen  hose  for  the  breechless 
hlanders  on  guard  in  the  bitter  wnnter  weather. 
:h  they  gratefully  accepted,  says  Parkman, 
1^  at  a  loss  to  knoxs*  whether  modesty  or 
rity  inspired  the  gift. 

s  securely  placed  in  the  heroic  annals  of 
adian  history  as  Florence  Nightingale  in 
;li3h  history  of  the  nineteenth  cenlur>'.  or  as 
ida  of  Rome  in  the  early  Christian  era.  stands 
J.  Jeanne  Maiice.  the  founder  of  the  H6tcl- 
a  of  Montreal,  its  first  hospital  and  one  of  its 
iest  buildings.  No  history-  of  Canada  has 
1  consulted  which  does  not  include  a  more  or 
extensive  account  of  her  and  her  work,  wliile 
lost  complete  and  exact  record  of  her  life  in 
ada  and  of  the  contemporary  events  bearing 
a  it  is  found  in  the  I'w  dir  Mile.  Matue  in  two 
ones,  by  the  Abb^  Paillon.  Mile.  Mance  bc- 
jied  to  one  of  the  mosl  honourable  families  of 
;ent-le-Roi.  a  family  which  had  produced  a 
:ession  of  distinguished  magistrates  and  sol- 
s,  several  of  whtan  had  been  ennobled  by  their 
aicigii.  One  of  her  brothers,  professor  in  u 
rersity,  was  celebrated  for  his  profound  eru- 
jn.  but  no  one  of  the  family  e\'tT  achieved  a 
y  so  great  and  lasting  as  that  won  by  the 
ject  of  this  story.  The  inheritance  must  have 
I  good  which  wrought  in  her  the  striking  com- 
ition  of  great  piety,  de\'Otion,  and  enthusiaian 
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with  uncommon  good  &en!>e  and  a  wise  and  ] 
judgment  in  the  handling  of  alfnirs,  but 
notes  that  this  combinatioa  is  not  uncomiDaoi 
the  monastic  orders.     She  is  said  to  have  bRuj 
gentlewoman  of  graceful  and  distinguished 
in^.     Her  portrait  hangs  in  the  hospital  and 
been  thus  described; 

Facing  .  .  .  the  door  is  a  portrait  of  the  fo 
Jeanne  Munre.     The  face  is  long  and  delicsie, 
fine  and  regular  features,  clear,  large,  dark  ejrei,! 
straight  nose,  curly  hair  escaping   from  the  ck 
fitting  cap,  and  a  dimpled  chin.     A  short,  scant  < 
is  pinned  aniund  the  shoulders,  and  the  face. '. 
downward,  has  a  pensive  expression  that  reminds  1 
spectator  of  the  famous  Cenci  portrait  in  tbt 
berini  Palaio  at  Rome.' 

Since  it  is  evident  that  (rwn  her  earliest  i 
hood  she  was  deeply  religious  it  seems 
that  she  could  grow  to  M'omanhood  and 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  cloister, 
as  the  death  of  her  parents  had  made  her  mis 
of  her  own  actions  and  affairs.  Her  biogTa|! 
it  is  true,  tdls  us,  with  what  Parknian  calls  "i 
miring  gravity,"  that  at  seven  years  of  age  she' 
bound  herself  to  God  by  a  ^■ow  of  perpetuil 
chastity.  "  This  singular  infant, "  ailds  ParlcmaiL 
"in  due  time  Ixjcamea  woman.  .  .  .  Thott^  M 
earnest  devotee  she  felt  no  vocation  lor  tie 
cloister  yet  while  still  in  the  world  she  led  the  Uic 

'  Uaiitt  atid  Alalri/ut  of  jV«i'  Fratm,  by  Mary  Sifum  Brpf*' 
GMSgsN.  Uarang  &  Co.,  ToroQio,  1901.P.  151. 


(cu,  Monti  wl 

Mllf.  Jeanne  Manic 
Foan<lreu  of  the  II6iel>Dica  in  Blontml 
he  patnltng  in  ihi-  entrance  hatl  of  ihe  hi»|iiMl,  by  pctBittion  of  Om 
Sivlrt*  o(  llic  //JfiU/iitM  r/t  Si.  y*s'fli 
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a  nun."'  She  could  not  have  known  very 
di  about  the  New  World,  and  of  the  proposed 
r  colony  of  Montreal  had  not  even  heard ;  but 
widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused 
the  Jesuit  Relations  reached  her,  and.  stirred 
the  e:uunple  of  the  devoted  women  who  had 
en  themselves  so  freely  for  the  mission  at  Que- 
:,  she  knew  suddenly  that  her  o^^-n  %'ocation 
t  re\*ealed  to  her,  and  that  she  was  called  to 
tada  to  tread  the  perilous  path  which  they 
I  opened  up  before  her.  She  was  then  thirty, 
r  years  old.  The  events  tn  which  she  was 
tined  to  play  so  important  a  part  were  mean- 
ile  io  a  truly  miraculous  way  shaping  them- 
res.  At  the  little  town  of  La  Fltehe  on  the 
re  a  tax-gatherer  named  Jerome  de  la  [>auver- 
t  while  at  his  de\'otions  was  visited  by  a  vision 
jrhich  a  voice  commanded  him  to  become  the 
nder  of  a  new  order  of  hospital  Sisters,  and  to 
iblish  the  hospital  on  the  island  called  Montreal 
Canada.  Similarly  in  another  part  of  France 
tning  priest  named  Jean  Jacques  Olier.  later 
Abb6  Olier,  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sulpice, 
i  also  \-isited  by  a  %Tsion  and  the  inward  voice 
jcted  him  to  form  a  society  of  priests  and  es- 
&h  them  on  an  island  called  Montreal  in 
lada.  Neither  of  these  two  men  knew  the 
er  and  they  lived  in  diflfcrent  parts  of  the 
ntry;  yet  history  asserts   "that,  while  both 

rkt  Jtmts  m  North  Amtriea,  by  Prwicii  PukmAn,  vol. 
•-  14- 
»ot-  I. — »» 
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were   totally    ignorant   of   Canadian   geograjiy| 
they  suddenly   found   themselves  in 
they  knew  not  how,  of  the  most  exact  de 
concerning  Montreal,    its  size,   shape,   sittiatig 
soil,    climate,  and    proJuctions." '     To  be 
the   Jesuit    Relations  were   scattered 
and    the   story    of   the  Canadian    missions 
aroused  an  enthusiastic,  in  scvne  instances 
hysterical,  omolion,  while  the  nuine  of  MontP 
had    long    before    become  familiar    throu^ 
writings  of  ChampUiin;  but,  as  Parkman 
reminds  us.  "  we  are  entering  a  region  of 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  explanat 
The  illusion  in  these  cases  is  a  part  of  the  hisicry.1 
In  a  suitably  strange  way  these  two  men 
guided  to  a  meeting  tn  which  ihey  knew 
other  at  once  "to  the  depths  of  their  he 
though  ihcy  bad  never  met  before;  and,  coovio 
that  they  had  received  a  direct  revelation 
God.  they  set  at  once  about  binding  some 
of   obeying   the    Heavenly   Voice.     They 
plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in  this  far-ofl.  sava 
desolate   wilderness,    and    there    establish 
communities:  one  of  priests  to  manage  the  bS» 
of  the  colony,  one  of  nims  to  teach  the  fwlh 
children  (white  and  red),  and  one  of  Sisters 
nurse  the  sick.     That  there  was  no  colony,  w 
children  to  teach,  no  sick  to  nurse,  did  not  «!>■  ■ 
parcntly  cause  them  to  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

■  Tk«  JtiUitt  in    Xi>ttk  Amtriio.  by  Prxncu  PulaDUi 

a.,  p.  e. 
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They  enlisted  the  interest  of  wealthy  and  de- 
■oted  friends ;  formed  a  company  called  the  Asso- 
natioa  of  Montreal,  obtaining  control  of  the 
eUnd :  matured  their  plans,  and  secuml  a  leader 
lor  their  enterprise  in  the  shape  of  the  brave  and 
good  Chuinciiy  dc  Maissonncu\'c.  Meanwhile, 
in  following  the  direction  of  the  divine  will.  Mile. 
Uancc  had  gone  to  Paris,  consulted  certain  priests. 
Unci  been  introduced  by  them  to  "  many  ladies  of 
raok.  Wealth,  and  zeal."  Obtaining  from  them 
k  good  supply  of  money  to  enable  her  to  carry 
Sot  her  project  and  to  work  for  the  faith  in  any 
(ray  which  might  be  open  to  her,  and  with  prac- 
;ically  a  pledge  (though  under  strictest  secrecj') 
Yom  Madame  de  Bullion  that  she  would  establish 
ater  a  hospital  at  Montreal  similar  to  that 
u  Quebec,  Mile.  Mance  went  on  to  Rochelle. 
iie  port  from  whence  ships  sailed  for  Canada, 
rbcrc  miraculous  agencies  again  took  matters  in 
UihI,  and  soon  after  arriving  she  met  de  la  Dau- 
tisifere  at  the  church  door.  They  had  never  met 
lefore,  ihey  had  never  even  heard  of  one  another. 
Hit  every  thought  and  puqjosc  of  each  was  in  a 
winkling  revealed  lo  the  other.  Tliey  held  a 
3itg  conversation.  She  saw  in  his  scheme  Che 
pportunity  for  which  she  longed,  and  committed 
crself  without  hesitation  to  share  in  the  under- 
Ueing.  He  found  in  her  the  person  for  whom  he 
as  looking,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  courage. 
id  devotion  to  act  as  nurse  and  housekeeper 
r  the  entire  company  and  colony.     The  ships 
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set  sail,  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  moo' 
reached  Quebec  in  August,  1641,  too  late  to 
on  to  Montreal  that  year.     In  Quebec, 
they  remained  for  the  winter,  and  a  sin, 
trying    winter    it    must    have    Iieen.     The 
Brothers  and  Sisters  who  liad  so  Iwavely  and 
fully  endured  untold  hartUhips  and  luboured 
ceasingly  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  little 
could  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  new  and  rival 
which  would  not  bo  under  their  authority,  and 
every  means  in  their  power  sought  to  defeat 
plans  of  the  now  company.     But    they  had 
reckoned  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  tl 
had  to  deal,  and  the  stunly  honesty  and  forti! 
of   Maissonneuve  and    Mile.    Mancc  stood 
against  even  the  subtlest  form  of  opposition, 
argument  could  weaken  them  in  their 
No  difficulty  could  deter  them  from  accompli 
it.     In  the  following  spring  the  Httlc  group  j 
neyed  on  from  Quebec,  and  at  the  end  of  elevt 
days  landed  at  Montreal.    Let  Parkman  tdl,  as 
other  writer  has  ever  told,  the  exquisite  story: 

Mattisonneuvc  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his 
His  followers  imitated   his  example;  and  all 
their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of  thanksKi^in 
Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  were  landed, 
altar  was  raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand  ■  -  < 
Now  all  the  company  gathered  Iwfore  the  shrine. 
They  kneeled  in  reverent  silence  ss  the   Host 
raised  aloft;  and  when  the  rite  was  over,  ibc  prif 
turned  and  addressed  them:     "You  are  a  gnio  (^l 
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iDustard-seed.  th«t  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its  branches 
overshadow  the  earth.  You  arc  few,  but  your  work 
a  the  work  of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you.  and  your 
children  shall  (ill  the  land."  The  afternoon  waned; 
the  Min  sank  behind  the  western  forest,  and  twilight 
came  on.  Fireflies  were  twinkUng  over  the  darkened 
meadow.  They  caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads 
into  shining  festoons,  and  hun;;  them  before  the  attar, 
where  the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  th«ir  bivnuac  fires,  stationed  their 
guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the  birth- 
night  of  Montreal.  Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance 
of  Christian  chivalry?    It  is  both.' 

Months  wt-nt  by.  Tht'  canvas  tents  were  re- 
■placed  by  nooden  buildings  protected  by  pali- 
sades, and  reinforcements  for  their  number  had 
come  from  France,  bringing  with  them  a  fulfilment 
from  Mme.  de  Bullion  of  her  promise  to  pro\'ide 
means  for  building  a  hospital,^  But  Mile.  Mance 
had  b>'  this  time  realised  that  the  6rst  and  most 
■pressing  need  of  the  colonists  was  not  a  hospital, 
Init  assistance  oi  quite  a  different  nature.  It  is 
probable  that  with  her  characteristic  good  sense 
she  saw  that  means  which  would  aid  them  to 
deveJop  the  natural  resources  of  the  now  country 
\i-eTe  of  prime  importance.  Abb6  Faillon  says 
that  she  thought  the  funds  wtnild  be  more  use- 
fully employed  if  given  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for 
the   establishment  ctf   Huron   missions.     One  of 

•  Tht  JttiiUi  in  S'orth  Amrrica,  by  Prancn  Parkman.  vol. 

ii-  p.  a*-»S- 

t  Via  d*  Mlk.  Mont*,  by  Abb«  PaUlon.  v<A.  i..  p  js. 
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the  Jesuit  Fathers  tells  a  different  story.  It  ii 
certain  that  she  nTOtc  to  Mmc.  dc  Bullion  asldag 
permission  to  use  the  money  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  other  ways,  and  was  met  bj-  a 
peremptory  refusal.  Although  everybody  was  in 
good  health  and  in  the  event  of  illness  one  or  tmi 
rooms  would  at  the  time  have  answered  tvt^y 
purpose,  the  money  must  be  used  to  build  i 
hospital  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  for 
had  not  the  building  of  a  hospital  been  oik  of  tbe 
firat  objects  in  establishing  the  ocrfony?  "Tie 
hospital  was  intended  not  only  to  nurse  sidt 
Frenchmen,  but  to  nurse  and  convert  sick  Indiani. 
in  other  words,  it  was  an  engine  of  the  mission-"' 
After  a  time  the  Iroquois  in  their  wandering 
discovered  the  French  settlement,  aitd  fawn 
thenceforth  peace  and  safety  departed  from  tbdr 
midst.  The  implacable  enemy  htmg  about  ibeii 
borders,  attacking  them  at  inter\'als  and  harassing 
them  continually.  They  lived  in  perpetual  drcM 
of  this  terror  and  scourge  of  the  wilderness,  gains 
and  returning  to  their  work  in  a  body,  armed,  aoi 
as  a  further  defence  placing  their  households 
under  the  protection  of  certain  saints,  and  in 
creasing  the  number  of  their  prayers  and  devxy 
tions.  Under  these  conditions  it  hardly  seemri 
wise  to  defer  longer  carrying  out  Mmc.  de  BulKoo's 
instructions,  and  accordingly  a  site  was  chcera 
(that  which  the  Hfitcl-Dieu  still  occupies)  awi 

>  TM€  Jtfuks  IN  North  America,  by  Fraacis  P«rlcmaii.  vol 
ii..  p.  as- 
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the  entire  force  of  the  workmen  of  the  colony  was 
witbdraft-n  from  the  vitally  necessary  work  oi 
taiing  the  soil  and  set  to  the  construction  of  the 
hospital.  They  worked  diligently  and  on  the  8th 
of  October.  1644,  the  hospital  was  finished,  sur- 
rounded by  palisades,  and  Mile.  Mance  estab- 
lished therein.  The  building  was  dedicated  in 
the  name  and  honour  of  St.  Joseph  to  entertain, 
nourish,  and  "nw^dicamcnter"  the  poor  sick 
people  of  the  counlr>',  and  instruct  thtm  in  all 
things  necessary  to  their  weJl-being.  The  hos- 
pital, a  wooden  building  of  "a.\e-hcwn  beams, 
the  crevices  filled  with  mud,  the  roof  of  slabs,"' 
contained  two  "  large"  wards  for  patients,  a 
kitchen,  rooms  for  Mile.  Mance  and  for  the  ser- 
vants. It  was  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty-four 
wide.  Adjoining  it  was  a  small  stone  oratory, 
"These  imposing  buildings."  says  a  recent  writer. 
on  the  subject,  "made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Indians."  The  hospital  is  described  as  amply 
fumisheti  from  France  with  linen,  medicines, 
surgical  instruments,  and  other  necessities,  and 
the  chapel  was  supplied  with  carpets,  chande- 
liers, crosses,  and  ornaments.  To  complete  the 
■  outfit  were  two  oxen,  three  cows,  and  twenty 
I  sheep.  One  supposedly  indispensable  factor  in 
the  handling  of  a  hospital  was  not  there,  nor 
I  indeed  was  he  any-whcrc  in  the  colony  at  that 

•  "A  Canadian  Hcwpiul  of  ttir  Seventeenth  CrRtury.' 
Or.  HcCtm,  TIk  Umitnal  Mtdicat  Joumat.  Jnly,  1906, 
p.  46>. 
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time;  that  was  a  physician. '  A  few  of  the  priestt 
had  some  small  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  MUc 
Mance  had  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  any  krcw- 
ledge  whatever  of  the  sick  and  their  care;  for  il 
mil  be  rememberecl  tliitt  she  had  not  felt  drawn 
toward  the  sisterhoods,  and  the  training  aod 
experience  in  nursinK  the  sick  which  they  ofltr 
she  haH  consequently  misBed.  In  her  oBkt, 
thereiore,  as  founder  and  directress  of  the  hospital, 
she  had  only  her  sound  sense,  excellent  judgmon, 
and  wise  symjiathy  to  guide  her.  This  ma}', 
perhaps,  have  been  a  fairly  desirable  combinatk* 
of  qualities  with  which  to  offset  the  superstitii 


■I^ter  Canadinn  hictory  noUs  among  physiciiuis : 
zm.  n  natiirelisl  m  weU  as  a  phvHtcian.  who  tuis  kft  his  i 
to  the  botanical  genu*  Sarr(u:enia.  of  which  thr 
Atncrirjin  Hpwifs  5-  ^rfmrfO.  the  "piwber-plaot," 
described  hy  him,  Mis  poailion  in  the  colony  woa  sin 
and  chnmc^trristlc.  He  got  tittle  or  nn  pay  from  his  paiica 
and.  though  Nt  one  timer  the  only  genuine  phyijcinn  in  Can 
{Callitrts  et  Heatiitarnois  an  Mittistrf.  3  Nov.,  1701). he  ' 
dependent  on  Ihr  King  for  supi>ort.  In  i6i*q  we  find 
thanking  his  Majesty  for  300  front*  •  year,  and  asking  at  I 
SAme  time  (or  mnrr>.  as  he  has  nolhiiiK  else  to  li*-*  c«i.  (C 
tiirrs  tl  Chiimpisny  an  jlliniilre,  10  Oct..  1699.)  Two 
later  the  Govcninr  writes  that,  .-tshc  sen-cs  almoct  everyb 
without  fees,  he  ouclit  to  have  anothor  300  fraocA.  (/ 
S  Oft..  1701.)  The  additional  300  francs  was  given 
but,  finding  it  innufficient,  he  wanted  to  leave  the  <«loii^ 
"He  is  too  useful."  mrites  the  Governor  again:  "* 
let  him  go."  Hi*  yearly  pittance  of  600  franco.  Prcn 
money,  was  at  one  lime  reiiiforce'l  by  his  salary  as  nMimberof 
the  Superior  Council.  He  died  at  Quebec  in  1734  — T*' 
Old  Rt-gittu  III  Catuida,  by  Francis  P«rlauan,  voL  ij.,  pp. 
168-169,  note. 
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fclement  which  in  the  Indian  sought  for  cures  by 
charms  and  mystic  ceremonies,  and  in  the  priest 
looked  for  them  through  the  special  inten-ention 
tif  saints,  rather  than  by  means  of  natural  remedies. 
Pot  the  exercise  of  all  the  courage,  strength,  and 
fkH\  which  Jeanne  Mance  possessed  there  speedily 
came  a  demand  in  meeting  the  hiivoc  wrought  by 
the  repeated  incursions  and  attacks  of  the  Iro- 
quois. No  niomt-nt  was  without  peril,  and  there 
te-ere  times  when  the  wards  of  the  little  hospital 
iMuld  not  contain  all  the  injured  and  d>Tng  who 
were  brought  to  them,  and  it  became  necessary 
^  make  a  wartl  of  the  cfjrridor.  As  it  had  been 
the  polic>"  of  the  colonists  from  the  beginning  to 
Win  over  the  Indians  by  every  available  means, 
tbe  hospital  in  the  intervals  of  warfare  was  often 
&.  place  where  they  were  fed  and  lodged,  and 
Icindly  treated. 

Atironta,  his  wife,  his  grandson.  andJaquesArcharo, 
^urons.  were  lodging  at  the  hospital;  we  furnished 
tliem  a  part  of  their  provisions — wheat  and  eels:  they 
Iwpplicil  their  wood.  Complaint  was  made  that  they 
'•^3Qk  the  place  of  the  sick  there. ' 

If  they  could  persuade  Any  of  them  to  lie  nursed, 
ftey  were  consigned  to  the  tender  care  of  Mile.  Manee; 
ind  if  a  party  went  to  war,  their  women  and  child* 

rj  vere  taken  in  charge  until  their  return.* 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  such  wholesale 
lOSpitality  made  al-irming  inroads  upon  the  in- 

'  t 'Thf  J'SMit  litiMiimi.  wA  \TVii..pp.  91-9J. 
1  Tke  Jtsttitj of  Sorth  .liiwrHa.  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 
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come  of  the  institution,  and  Mroe.  de  Bullior.  »a 
turned  to  for  more  help.  Her  confidence  b 
Mile.  Mance  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  sbc«i 
than  in  the  terms  of  the  gift  {of  34,000  poaiM. 
in  which  was  laid  do\vn  as  a  condition  of  hs 
generosity  that  Mile.  Mance  should  remain  ai 
ministrator  of  the  hospital  until  her  death  anf 
should  be  fed  and  lodged  there :  and  that  after  bff 
death  there  should  be  established  an  order  <i 
nursing  Sisters,  who  would  serve  the  poor  fa* 
of  charge  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  institnOK 
And  an  able  administrator  Jeanne  Mance  prmfi 
not  only  of  the  hospital,  but  of  many  affairs  of  ih 
community.  When  she  saw  that  interest  in  it 
ocdony  w'as  languishing  in  France  she  madt » 
voyage  across  the  ocean  and  by  her  enthustaa 
aroused  new  energy  in  the  Compa^nie  de  Motititi, 
obtaining  for  her  people  the  needed  help.  \Vlfli 
owing  to  the  continued  attacks  of  the  India* 
their  little  band  was  being  depleted,  she  knf 
that  not  only  was  a  stronger  garrison  needed  » 
defend  it.  but  that  it  should  be  increased  by  mort 
colonists.  Therefore  she  gave  a  large  sum  tf 
money  to  Maissonneuvc  to  bring  out  a  considerate 
body  of  soldiers  and  settlers,  requiring  from  hw. 
however,  in  return  one  hundred  arpcnts  of  i* 
cultivated  land  for  the  hospiuil.  As  the  work 
of  the  hitter  continued  to  increase  more  help  »» 
needed  and  secured  in  the  shape  of  three  Sistcff 
of  the  nursing  order  of  St.  Joseph  de  la  PIWic 
who  had  long  been  preparing  for  this  work  am 
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re  awaiting  tbeir  call.  Among  them  was 
jith  dc  Br^solcs,  daughter  of  an  illustrious 
nily  of  Blois.  who  according. to  her  biographer 
gan  at  the  somewhat  unusual  age  of  five  or  six 
ars  to  exercise  charity  toward  the  unfortunate,' 
d  apparently  continued  in  e\'er>'  form  of  such 
on  open  to  her  during  her  girlhood.  At  about 
cteen  years  of  age  she  left  her  luxurious  home, 
id  entcrc*!  a  nursing  order  to  prepare  herself 
litabiy  for  her  chosen  work.  She  spent  six 
DDths  in  a  pharmacy,  profiting  so  well  by  her 
nons  in  chemistrj-  that  she  is  said  to  have  stir- 
iBsed  her  teacher.  Later  she  was  sent  into  a 
oepital,  where  she  "  served  the  sick  "  six  or  seven 
tars.  Up>on  arriving  in  Montreal  she  was  soon 
laced  at  the  head  of  the  nursing  force  of  the  little 
immunity,  taking  ihe  pharmacy  in  particular 
inder  her  care,  making  with  her  own  hands  the 
icater  number  of  utensils,  and  filling  also  the 
fiices  of  dispenser,  of  cook,  of  seamstress,  and  of 
Undress.  Many  years  later  we  hav-e  a  pleasant 
limpse  of  her  cultivating  a  little  gartlen  where 
be  g«^v  many  wild  herbs  and,  with  what  she 
[utd  remember  of  her  eirly  studies  in  chemistr)', 
iventcd  and  prepared  remedies  which  gained  a 
igh  reputation  through  all  the  colony.  M^  de 
nfsolcs.  as  she  was  then  called,  appears  to  have 
!cn  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  physician,  and 
have  been  consulted  for  varieties  of  maladies, 
'  which  she  dispensed  remedies  freely,  and  suc- 
•  Vit  dt  MIU.  Mane*,  vol.  1..  p.  188. 
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lieji^uUy.  in  the  opinion  of  the  sufferers  vho  hii 
for  her  "une  estime  singuli^e." 

For  many  years  the  history  of  the  Sisiets  « 
the  history  of  the  colony.     All  alike  were  d» 
perately  poor,  all  lived  in  fear  of  death,  an<i  '^^^ 
disheartened  through  dread  of  the  tcrribl<;  ;^ 
apparently  unconquerable  Iroquois-     While  ttor 
needs  grew  greater,  they  had  not  yet  reached  i 
\'eiT  productive  stage,  and  money  and  supplitf 
from  France  came  in  less  frequently,  as  the  fin 
interest  in   the  colony  abated.     "To  give  vA 
one  hand  one  must  receive  with  the  other. "art 
the  anxious  Mother  Superior  murmured  audil 
that  hospitals  in  France  wexe  supported  by 
and   princes  and   that  holy  persons  mainUii 
pupils  at    seminaries. — but  "who  thinks." 
she,   "of  supfKirting  my  patient  and   prmidi 
him  with  linen  and  with  bedding?"  Theclothing 
the  Sisters  wore  out  and  they  had  nothing  *i 
whicli  to  repliice  them,  so  they  cheerfully  pai 
them  with  any  material  to  be  found,  and 
the  amusement  of  their  guests  when  it  waB  i 
possible  to  decide  of  which  material  the  habit 
been  originally  made.    The  rough  chamber 
which  they  lived  was  hardly  fit  for  human 
tation;  the  snow  drifted  in  through  nwre 
two  hundred   chinks  in  the   walls,   and   one 
their     first    occupations    in    the    morning 
to    remove    the  snow   with   a  shovel    not  onl 
from    their    rooms    but    from     the    wards   i 
■  Vit  dt  MtU.  Mater,  vol.  i,  pp.  loo-aoi. 
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^.'  "Their  food  froze  on  the  table  before 
em;  everything  froze,  even  the  bread,  which 
came  as  hard  as  rocks  and  had  to  be  thawed 
it  before  the  fire. "  It  ts  possible  that  in  the 
fort  to  cany  their  self-denia!  itnd  self-mortifi- 
tions  to  the  extreme  point  some  of  this  severity 
ight  have  been  \uluiitarily  jiccepted;  for  in  a 
untry  of  limitless  forests  it  is  hard  to  think 
ey  could  not  havt-  found  wood  enough  to 
ing  more  warmth  into  their  tlwelling. 
XJnder  these  and  all  other  adverse  conditions 
arme  Mance  continues!  steadfast  at  her  post, 
iKng  patiently  and  bringing  her  n-ise  and 
udent  judgment  to  bear  upon  ever>'  situa- 
M.  The  interest  of  the  colony  was  hers,  and  its 
aublcs  were  hers,  and  all  ilutt  slu-  coiikl  do  to 
nengthen,  support,  and  develop  it  was  her  duty 
kI  her  joy.  At  times  she  seemed  the  nuiinstay 
the  entire  colony ;  and  when  matters  became  too 
fficult  to  endure  it  was  she  who  would  make  the 
og  journey  across  to  France,  awaken  the  dor- 
lant  memories  and  energies  of  those  who  had 
liginally  devoied  themselves  to  the  establishing 
'the  ne^v  mission,  and,  securing  money  and  sup- 
lies,  come  back  to  bring  fresh  hope  and  %Tgour 
I  her  beloved  colony.  Realising  her  robust 
Fcngth  of  character,  it  is  almost  wHth  a  shock 
at  one  reads  the  story  of  her  broken  and  badly 
t  arm.  which  apparently  could  not  be  cured, 
id  was  for  long  a  useless  and  painful  member, 

•  V'it  dr  MUt.  Maat*.  vgl.  1.,  p.  ilij. 
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but  was  instantly  restored  by  touching  the  K 
in  which  lay  the  heart  of  the  departed  AbW  i 
For  this  "rawlical  aid"  for  her  injured 
Mance  was  obliged  to  return  to  France,  and) 
she  was  there   the  ecclesiastical   authorities 
Montreal,   wishing  to  strengthen  and  unite 
religious    orders,     brought     from     Quebec 
hospital  nuns,  with  the  idea  of  seeing  that 
management  of  the  hospital  in  Montreal  id 
absence  was  placed  in  their  hands.     The  hs 
relates  that   the  good    Quebec  Sisters  were 
ceived  with  cold  politeness,  and  the  ho^iial ' 
not    placed    under    their  control.     This  que 
must   have  been    of    some    importance,  for 
comes  up  again,  and  later  tlie  hospital  Sisters  i 
Montreal,  in  their  desire  for  independent  aull 
ity,  were  fiiuilly  ohligt-d  to  appeal  to  Pope 
ander    VII.,    who   constituted   them    a   di 
order  tmder  their  chosen  title  of  Sisters  of 
Joseph.     By  the  end  of  the  century  the  affaire  ( 
the  community  were  on  a  comparatively  stah 
basis,  and  the  earlj',  stormy  years  of  the 
gave  place  to  less  eventful  ones  as  the  colony  ] 
in  numbtTs  and  took  on  something  of  the 
of  the  older  civilisation  from  whence  it 
The  number  of  the  Sisters  grew  from  three  i 
thirty;    there   were    new    and    greatly    enl 
buildings.     The    hospital,    always    a    force 
power  in  the  colony,  had  grown  into  its  very 
and  the  charity  begun  by  private  hands  was ' 
partly   maintained   by   the    French   govt 
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■two  following  centuries  tell  the  story  of  con- 
Red  growth  and  of  continued  faithful  work  for 
ft  skk  and  for  tbc  general  %\elfare  of  the  people. 
Iten  ships  bringing  soldiers  brought  also  a 
i^tful  pestilence  which  spread  through  the  whole 
:y.  the  Sisters  opened  wide  their  doors  until  the 
(tieots  filled  the  ^^'ar(!s,  filled  the  halls,  tilled 
eir  chapel,  and  finally  the  Sisters  gave  up  their 
Pn  (ionnitor>'  to  make  place  for  them,  nursing 
em  w-ilh  unwearied  patience  and  de\'Olion. 
PolIoK'ing  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English 
id  the  rt-v-clution  in  France,  all  sources  of  hos- 
tal  income  ceased,  and,  in  the  general  extreme 
»vcrty  and  miser>-  which  the  unsettled  state  of 
[airs  in  tlie  country  induced,  the  Sisters  shared 
Uy.  How.  with  no  income,  could  they  main- 
in  their  beloved  hospital?  One  good  Sister, 
e  treasurer  of  the  institution,  prayed  fervently, 
Oiained  in  deep  thought  for  twenty-four  hours, 
t<3  then  opened  a  bakery  and  was  soon  turning 
it  some  huDilreds  of  loaves  daily,  selling  them 
■d  applying  the  proceeds  to  hospital  needs. 
touring  thirty  years  Sister  !c  Pailleur  worked 
r  her  bakery."'  Later  this  enterprising  Sister 
artcd  a  new  industry — that  of  soap-making, 
swing,  making  wax  candles,  and  other  lighter 
Jtivities  had  alwaj-s  lieen  carried  on,  but  from 
[lese  larger  and  more  stable  industries  a  con- 
iderable  revenue  was  received  for  the  hospitaL 
lany  years  after  this  their  claims  in  France  were 
'Viedt  MIU.  Matter,  vol,  li.,  p.  »8j. 
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looked  into  and  a  part  of  their  lost  funds  recovered. 
It  is  impossible  to  follon'  up  to  the  present  d^ 
the  work  <rf  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Josqi. 
nor  is  it  necessary.  The  spirit  which  earned 
the  first  members  unflinchingly  through  the  hari- 
ships  and  perils  of  the  early  years  has  lived  cc  o 
the  order— its  most  precious  inheritance.  Ii 
can-ied  them  beyond  their  cloister  walls  and  intt 
those  long  sheds  at  Point  Si.  Charles,  not 
in  1847  thousands  of  newly  arrived  emignua 
were  stricken  with  ship  fever,  and  where  throt^i 
awful  months  they  shared  the  heroic  hixm 
among  the  sick  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity-  It  ev- 
ried  a  small  band  of  them  many  years  ago  i» 
the  leper  settlement  of  Tracadie,  to  take  np 
burden  of  curing  for  those  whose  afBictics 
desolation.  With  his  matchless  powers  d 
scriptioii,  Parkman  has  placed  before  us  a 
of  these  women  which  will  stand  for  all  time: 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  self  •  abatf, 
more  complete  than  that  oi  the  hospital  mim 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  the  almost  total 
of  trained  and  skilled  physicians  the  burden  <i 
sick  and  wounded  fell  upon  them.  Of  the  tw> 
munities  lh.1t  of  Montreal  was  the  more  wTcKi 
destitute,  while  that  of  Quebec  was  exposed, 
to  greater  dangers.  Nearly  every  ship  from 
brought  some  form  of  infection  and  all  itib 
found  its  way  to  the  H6tel-Dicu  of  Quebec.  The 
died,  but  they  never  complained.  Removed 
the  arena  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  too  busy  tof 
morbidness  of  the   cloister,   too   much   absorbed 


•  UkiKmnimirc  Moanaenl  ia  the  Place  d'A/me*.  Moauval.  by 
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nctical  bcnc^'olence  to  become  the  prey  of  illasions, 
cy  and  their  sister  commtinity  were  models  of  that 
boign  and  tender  chanty  of  which  the  Roman 
ttboUc  Church  is  so  rich  in  examples.' 

Overlooking  the  older,  eastern  part  of  the  city 
[  Montrtral,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal,  stands 
K  Hotel-Dieu.  It  is  an  interesting,  though 
tmparatively  modem  structure,  covering  a  large 
«a.  It  holds  about  380  patients,  who  are  cared 
r  by  one  hundred  "professed  Sisters."  The 
irtruit  of  the  foundress  meets  you  as  you  enter 
e  door.  Mile.  Mance  died  in  the  month  of  June. 
7 J,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  "That 
eat  ser\'ant  of  God,  having  lived  to  assxire  the 
ItabUshment  of  the  colony  of  ViUemarie  and  of 
e  hospital  of  St.  Joseph,  had  asked  that  her 
kI>-  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Institution 
id  her  heart  in  the  chiu-ch  of  the  parish  its  soon 
;  it  could  be  built.  "^  Her  •(\'iahes  were  carried 
It. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  Mile.  Mance 
srself  never  took  tlic  veil,  bt-licving  that  she 
Xild  do  better  work  for  the  community  by 
teping  herself  free  from  regular  vows. 
[  Other  oniers  ha\e  been  founded  in  Canada 
d  other  hospitals  cstabliiihed  whose  history 
Duld  well  repay  careful  study.  The  Sisters 
Charity  (the  grey  nuns),  in  particular,  have 
long  record  of   noble  and   far-reaching  work 

■  Th*  Old  Regime  to  Canada,  vol.   ii.,  pp.  ■S7-tst< 
*  Vit  dt  Milt.  Matu».  vol  ii..  p.  %$. 
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which  it  would  be  a  delight  to  tell.     "'  ■ 
slorj-,  however,  of  the  tvi'o  older  and  typii  --.  i.. 
dian    foundations    this    account    of     tht-  < 
Canadian  nursing  orders  must  close. 

OLD  SPAKISH  HOSPITALS  IN  MEXICO 

Still  older  than  these  old  hospitals  of  Cad 
are  those  dating  from  the  Spanish  occupatid 
Mexico.     None  remain  from  ancient  times,  tbo 
Bancroft  in  his  Native  Races  of  the  P-.: 
North  Amfrica  sa>'s  that  in  all    tlu'  ^^^ 
of  ancient  Mexico  there  were  hospitals 
dowcd.   attended   by   physicians,    su 
nurses,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had  si 
practised  medicine  from  ancit-nt  times. 
ph>'sieians  were  common,  and  all  the  obsteti 
were  women.) 

The  stem  conqueror  Cortes  built,  prior  to 
the  hospital  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
now  stands  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  sitei 
was  that  where  Cortes  and  his  followers  fr 
Montezuma  and  his  chieftains,  ihis  land 
wards  being  bestowed  upon  Cortes  by  Cha 

A  miracle-working  unagi-  presented  later 
church  adjoining  the  hospital  gave  to  bo 
name  of  yesus  Nazareno.  In  his  will 
explained  that  he  had  founded  tlic  ho^t 
recognition  of  the  graces  and  mercies  tha 
had  bestowed  upon  him  by  tlie  discovt- 
conqucst  of  New  Spain,  and  as  an   exonc 
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r  satisfaction  for  any  forgotten  fault  or  load 
Iiich  might  wci^h  on  his  conscience  and  for 
liich  he  could  not  make  special  or  particular 
tooement."  The  nursing  in  the  hospital  was 
rcivided  b>-  a  brotherhood  under  the  patronage 
P  the  bishop. 

After  his  death  the  endowment  was  administered 
>y  a  superintendent  and  has  continued  to  be 
aider  private  management.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  dukes  of  Tcrranova  y  Montaleone.  Corlcs's 
Italian  descendonis.  who  nominate  and  maintain 
m  agent  to  supcn'isc  the  hospital. 

The  second  oldest  hospital  in  America  was  that 
j£  "Santa  F^."  founded  in  1531  by  a  remarkable 
ban  who  became  bishop  of  Michoacan.  and  who 
bpported  it  at  his  own  expense,  besides  forming 
Ct  Santa  F€  a  community  of  thirty  thousand 
pdians  who  lived  like  monks,  practising  hcs- 
Stality  and  all  the  works  of  charity.' 

•  Wr  an  iiufebtetl  to  Mrt   Zelm  NtittnU  lor  tbe  infonnaUoa 
ng  to  the  Spanixh  Ivoipttitb  in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ST.  VINCENT    DE    PAUL    AND    THE    SE 
CHARITY 

A  MORE  troubled  and  unhappy  period , 
lives  of  the  people  of  Europe,  at 
of  those  of  the  humbler  classes,  could 
found  than  those  years  during  which  Vii 
Paul   exercised  his  long  and  arduous 
The  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  \Var,  the  ; 
at  the  time  of  the  Frondel  the  devastation  ( 
by    famine   and    pestilence    following    after.  ■ 
moa'  terrible  e\-en  than  the  wars,  the 
uf   the  galley-slaves  of   the   Mediterrane 
destitution    of    the    numerous   religious 
from     England — these    conditions     formed 
Setting  of    his    unceasing   labours  for  the 
(jrLition     of     human    misery,    conditions 
might    well    have  appalled    even  the  armie 
relief  that  were  mobilised  by  his  great 
ing   genius    and    drilled    and     inspired    by 
devotion.        To    estimate    correctly     the 
proportifin  <if    Vincent's  work    and    the 
ordinary  .simplicity  of  his  character  it  wouM  t< 
iir'i'cssapi'  to  make  a  .study  of  his  age  and  cc-- 

4<H 
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"^■^inporarics — lay.  political,  and  religious — quite 

»  nrjpossJble  for  the  scope  of  the  present  book,  but 

*x^<!isj^-nsable    for    the    student.     His    simplicity 

"^■^"es  that  of  all  truly  great  persons.      His  humility  A 

of  his  roost  striking  characteristics  — was 

(ualled  by  his  plain,  abundant  cotnmon-sense, 

id  both  were  combined  x^-ith  the  rare  and  mox'ing 

eloquence  of  a  powerful   mind  cxpressin^j  itself 

)ni  the  sole  standpoint  of  entire  unselfishness. 

*~lis  humble  birth,  of  good  peasant  stock  '    his^ 

■-1.T    ;-  ,j;jj  unprepossessing  figure  in  its  coarse  and 

■  \  cassuck.  which  he  wore  alike  to  the  court 

^t  France  and  to  the  mission  church ;  his  counte- 

■^«incc.   not  at  all  beautiful  except  for  an   "ex- 

ision  of  rare  humility,  simplicity,  and  kind- 

':  the  deep  melancholy  which  fell  upon  him 

four  years  Iwfore  he  finally  entered  upon  his 

)rk;  his  unmoved  nrsistimce  to  political  pressure 

influence:  his  refusal  tn  defend  himself  .igainst 

calumnies  which  again  an<I  again    assailed 

;  his  courage  before  difliculties,  and  his  close 

>onal  interest  in  the  individuals  for  whom  and 

with  whom  he  laboured,  cannot  f:iil  to  in,s]>ire 

.Ifection.  admiration,  and  respect. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  incidents  of  his  early 

AJe.  his  travels  and  captivity  in  Tunis,  his  interest 

work  chtrfty  (oltou-cd  in  fcUtton  to  Vincent  i*  tlx? 
of  m    Viwfnl  <U  I'aul  by  UonatiEncur  Boucntid: 
sUtml  ftnm  tiM-  jnd  Prencli  i-dition  by  the  Rev.  Joetph 
y      Lon);maiis.  Gnen  &  Co..  1.ondDn.  1S99. 
tJM..  p.  3. 
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in  the  medical  knowledge  of  his  cap 
romantic  incidents  of  his  second  capi 
visit  to  Rome  and  his  mission  to  Henry  h 
'^parish  work  in  a  country  district. — which  an 
him  the  happiest  time  of  his  life, — his  scqoi 
the  powerful  and  prominent  de  Gondi  U 
and  his  early  missions— and  cococ  to  lus 
works  of  organisation  among  men   andw 
which  have  had  so  dcfmitc  an  influence  Iron 
time  to  the  present  day.    In  Paris,  be  had 
purposely  near  La  Chariti  (which  Evelyn 
mended  for  its  admirable  care  uf  the  tick) 
asked  as  a  favour  from  the  Brothers  of  SL 
of  God  who  were  taking  charge  of  the  ni 
that  thc>'  would  permit  him  to  come  and  t 
Ihem  in  ihe  hospital.     As  the  Brothers  were 
in  number  (for  their  order  had  but  rcceotl; 
tended  from  Spain  into  France)  they  were  b( 
in    Uk    nursing    by    volunteers — "lords, 
ladies,  priests,  and  even  bishops  " — whocame  i 
to  attend  the  siek.     Hither  also  came  Vii 
every-  momini;  to  dress  wounds  and  to  wail ' 
the  patients.     It  \vas  in  the  little  parish  of 
tillon-les-Dombes  that  his  first  organised  ch 
was  started.     Having  been   asked    to  spea 
church  of  a  poor  and  needy  family  of  which  al 
members  were  ill.  he  found  afterwards  that  t 
persons  had  gone  to  relieve  them.     "  Beb 
said  he.  "  noble  but  ill-reijulated  charity. 
PQpi"  people,  provided  with  too  much  now. 
Jow  soinc  to  perish  and  then  they  will 
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^Krant  just  as  before.  "■  He  went  to  two  ladies, 
^Bnc  of  whom  had  told  him  about  the  family,  and 
^^sked  theni  to  assist  in  bringing  together  a  group 
<rf  well-disposed  women.  "I  suggested  to  them'^*, 
to  club  tt^ther  to  do  the  needful  every  day, — 
not  only  for  this  family,  but  for  others  that  might 
turn  up  in  the  future.  This  was  thg  begin- 
ningoLthe  Association  of  Charity.  "*  With  good 
sense  he  watched  the  work  of  this  group  for  three 
months  Ix-forc  finally  organising  them,  and  then 
framed  a  simple  constitution,  under  which  each 
member  had  a  vote,  and  any  Christian  wovaan, 
married,  \vidow.  or  single,  who  had  the  consent 
of  her  parents  or  husband,  could  join. 

This  AssociaticHi  of  Charity  was  more  like  a 
modern  church  society  than  any  pre\Hous  form  of 
charitable  activity.  The  members  elected  from 
among  themselves  a  president,  an  assistant, 
(vice-president) .  and  a  treasurer,  who  held  office 
for  three  years.  Some  faithful  lajman  or  member 
of  the  clerg)'  was  to  be  the  bursar,  and  the  work  . 
was  under  the  general  supenTsioo  of  the  parish 
priest.  No  vows  or  promises  of  any  kind 
were  made,  the  members  simply  acting  under 
the  adopted  regulations.  The  association  at  first 
comprised  a  membership  of  ele\'en  women.  The 
fffst  meeting  wHt  held  in  the  church .  Mile.  Baschet 
was  elected  presiHent  and  Mile,  Brie  treasurer. 
The  report  of  the  meeting,  dated  Dec.  i,  1617. 

■  Bougaod,  ap.  cit..  vol.  i..  p.  64. 
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was  signed  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  IniiEdf 
desired  to  hold  no  office,  but  only  to  appear  as  tb 
advocate  of  the  poor.  The  rules  were  approved 
by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Very  quaint  and 
practical  were  the  directions  for  the  work  of  the 
members : 

The  Ladies  of  Charity  shall  visit  only  those  whoa 
cases  have  been  examined  and  passed  upon  by  tbc 
president,  assistant,  and  treasurer.  .    .    . 

The  lady  who  visits  shall  get  the  nourishmcDt 
from  the  treasurer,  cook  it,  and,  bringing  it  to  the 
invalids,  cheerfully  and  kindly  salute  them  on  enter- 
ing their  apartments.  She  shall  arrange  the  tiay 
on  the  bed,  spreading  a  napkin  over  it,  and  placii^ 
on  it  a  glass,  spoon,  and  bread-roll.  Next  she  shall 
wash  the  sick  person's  hands,  say  grace,  and  then 
having  poured  out  the  soup  and  put  the  meat  on  i 
plate  she  shall  arrange  all  on  the  tray.  She  shaJI 
kindly  invite  the  sick  person  to  eat  .  .  .  doing  all  in 
a  spirit  of  love,  as  if  dealing  with  her  own  child.  .  .  . 
She  shall  try  to  cheer  the  invalid  if  downcast,  cutting 
his  food  and  pouring  out  the  drink.  Thus  harinf 
set  things  going,  if  there  is  any  one  at  hand  she  shall 
leave  the  rest  to  him  and  go  on  to  the  next  sick 
person,  whom  she  shall  treat  in  the  same  way.  She 
shall  remember  always  to  begin  with  those  who  have 
some  one  to  help  them,  and  to  finish  with  those  who 
have  no  one,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remain  a  longer  time 
with  them.  In  the  evening  she  shall  return  v.-iih  the 
supper,  and  go  through  the  same  arrangement  as 
before.  Each  invalid  shall  receive  as  much  bread 
as  is  necessary,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mutton 
or  boiled  veal  for  dinner,  and  as  much  roast  for  supper. 
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except  on  Sandal's  and  feuU,  when  boiled  chicken 
jthall  be  given*,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  minced 
pie.  Those  who  have  no  fever  may  Ret  a  pint  of  wine 
ever>'  day.  half  in  the  morning  and  hall  in  the  evening. 
And  since  the  object  of  this  institution  is  not  only 
to  assist  the  poor  corporally  but  also  spiritually,  the 
members  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  their  aim  to  dis- 
pose those  whom  they  succour  to  lead  better  lives, 
and  prepare  for  death  those  who  are  d>*ing.  directing 
tbeir  visits  to  this  end,  and  frccjuently  asking  God  in 
prayer  for  thin  object.  The  dead  shall  be  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  association,  the  ladies  obtaining 
a  Rhrou<l  and  purchasing  a  grave  if  the  deceased  has 
no  means.  They  lUiall  »$i«t  at  the  funerals  if 
convenient,  acting  as  mothers  who  follow  their 
ohildrcn  to  the  grave.' 

Among  the  most  active  members  of  the  younR 
association  were  Mile.  !c  Gras,  "  so  vnsc,  so  prudent, 
so  capable,"  and  her  friend  Mile.  Pollalion.  who 
was  more  confident  and  decisive  than  she;  there 
was  Mme.  dc  Lamoignon.  who  was  called  the 
'  Mother  of  the  I*oor  "  (so  that  when  she  met 
f'incent  on  the  street  people  would  say  "See  the 
ither  of  the  poor  going  to  see  tlic  mother  of  the 
poor  '■).  and  Xlme,  de  Miramion  who  had  wished 
to  become  a  mm  but  had  been  dissuaded  from 
this  step  by  Vincent.  A  special  ward  in  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  for  old  infirm  priests  had  been  her  gift,  and 
during  the  famine  of  1651  she  fed  over  jooo 
people  daily,  She  Ijet-ame  the  head  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Association  of  Charity,  which  Vincent 
•  Bougaud,  op.  eil.,  vol,  i.,  pp.  ij~6i. 
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meantime  was  indcfatigably  extending  to 
towns  and  provinces.  At  first  all  the 
VWrc  composed  of  women,  but  later  on 
a  branch  for  men  nt  FoIIeville.  Of  the  lim^ 
expcctcil  more  in  the  line  of  prwcntion ;  fats  iAni. 
was  to  suppress  professional  jriendicancy.  irtA 
assisting  all  of  the  really  needy.'  He  di\'idcdtlr 
poor  into  three  closses^first.  th"        '  "     ■ 

ram:  children,  the    aged,  cripj' 
these~~the   association    was    to   give    ever, 
necessar>':  second,    those   who   cmild    earn  ^ 
their  support  — these  were  to  recci\-e  the  tthg 
half;  third,  those  who  could  earn  one  fooftb— 
these  were  to  obtain  the  other  three  fourtin  frat 
the  society.     Out&itlc  of  these  all  who  wvt' 
to  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  \icg,  and  !■ 
end  the  order  enlisted  the  coK)peration  of  tfe 
mayors  and  councils  of  the  various  cities  in  »- 
curing  ordinances  forbidding  begging  and  na» 
mending  the  public  not  to  give  dcsult<ir\-  siat 
Vincent    established    night    refuges    for 
farm  colonies,  and  town  workshops  where  tndtf 
were  taught.     His  plans  for  suppn-ssing 
cancy,  which  at  that  time  was  a  puUic 
appealed  to  the  intelligent  public,  and  in  a  « 
short  time  ofTidals  in  all  the  towns  were  U>t< 
to  introduce  this  reform  according  to  his  directjo 

<  Feillcl  8«y»  Vinc«nt  wm  not  actually  Ow  6m  fi 
orgaiiiiKd  i-liiinty,  but  that  n  magiiitratc  of   Ronea. 
Uaicnart  dc  Bcrnii^s,  lone  fnrt^tcn.  tvui  antjcijiabed 
pnrt  of  hJs  work. — La  MUin  ai  Umfrs  <U  la  Fr^mii  (iMi' 
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These  emphasised:  (i)  the  separating  of  the  sick 

well  paupers;  (a)  the  entrusting  of  the  sick 

women  who  would  visit  and  comfort  them; 

j)   the  supplying  of  work  to  the  abk-- bodied; 

(4)  pro\-isions  for  leaching  trades  to  young  people;  i 

(5)  the  giving  of  alnis  to  those  who  ■vwre  unabley 
to  wxirk-y  His  statesmanlike  plans  w-ctp.  however, 

t^  certain  jealous  olTtcials.  one  of  whom, 
the  Lieutenant  of  Bcauvais,  entered  a  formal 
protest  in  which  he  complained  that  a  certain 
priest  namc<l  Vincent  had  in  the  past  fifteen  days 
caused  to  be  assembled  a  large  number  of  women, 
whom  he  had  persuaded  to  join  an  association, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  tliat  forbade  any  one  to 
suggest  or  to  eatablLsh  any  society  without  having 
obtained  the  king's  letters-patent.  The  protest 
further  stated  that  about  three  hundred  women 
had  joined  and  that  they  %verc  meeting  frequently 
to  perform  their  duties,  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  It  docs  not,  howevTr.  appear  that 
either  the  king  or  any  higher  oflicials  paid  any 
attention  to  this  complaint.' 

Vincent  was  occupied  in  this  kind  of  work  from  '- 
1617  to  1611.  He  next  took  up  the  rescue  and 
relief  of  the  galley-slaves.  This  mission,  which 
alone  would  have  Ix-t-n  enough  to  fill  the  time 
of  many  a  man.  "we  must  pass  over,  only  men- 
tioning that  in  order  to  return  a  certain  young 
galley-slave  to  his  family,  who  bitterly  needed 
him  and  from  whom  he  had  been  cruelly  torn. 

■  Bougatxl.  4>f.  tU.,  vol.  i..  pp.  85.  S6. 
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Vinoent  tumsetf  took  the  place  of  the 
prisoner,  and  served  as  a   gaUcy-sla\'e  uoti]  hu 
identii)'   %^"ns  dtsco\'ered.    After   his    retuni  to  ■ 
Paris,  against  his  wish  he  was  placed  by  Anne 
of  Austria  upon  a  council  to  select  fit  nien  for  [ 
positions  in  the  church.     But  he  was  soon  agaia 
deep  in  his  charity  organisation   work,  fomui^' 
a  Paris  assembly  of  Dames  tic  Charit6.  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  associations  which  had  beea 
established    in    the    [Hxrvinccs.     This    assemt^}*. 
however,  had  begun  in  quite  an  unpremeditated 
way,  and  had  not  arisen  from  the  direct  inidatiw 
of  Vincent;  rtClTtier  did -be -or  the  ladies  at  fint 
drx^am  that,  as  an  outcome  of  their  organisation, 
there  would  dewlop  the  now  world-famed  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  initial' steps  had  been  taken  by  Mme,  de 
Goussault.  an  admirable  woman,  possessing  in- 
tellect, prudence,  and  common-sense,  who  had 
long  been  one  of  Vincent's  right-hand  helpers  'n 
his  works  of  charity,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
wont  to  consult  on  many  matters.  Her  sharr 
in  bringing  about  reforms  in  hosptal  manage- 
ment was  a  forecast  of  the  work  (rf  women  in  the 
nineteenth  centur>'.  She  often  visited  the  H6t«t- 
Dieu,  where  she  had  a  friend  among  the  nuns,  and 
on  her  visits  there  she  saw  so  many  disorders 
and  abuses  calling  for  remedy  that  she  finally 
went  to  Vincent  to  engage  his  co-operation  in 
attempting  some  reform.  He  hesitated  about 
interfering  in  the  management  of  the  hospital,  but 
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Mme.  de  Goussault  was  determined  that  some* 
thing  should  be  done,  and  would  not  let  the  matter 
rest.  She  went  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
obtained  from  him  a  letter  to  Vincent,  giving 
him  authority  to  organise  a  definite  and  s>'stem- 
atic  visiting  semce  for  the  great  hospital. 
Follomng  tliis  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  house 
of  Mme.  dc  Goussault.  and  the  Dames  de  Charity 
were  successfuIlY_launched  in  Paris  for  active 
public  scnnce.  Their  work,  as  first  outlinedjV 
consisted  merely  in  visiting  the  haspital.  Four 
members  were  to  go  daily  in  rotation  and  ask 
permission  of  the  Augustinian  Sisters  to  help 
them  in  their  wards.  Prom  this  developed  an 
extensive  relief  service;  the  ladies  eventually 
renting  a  room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  where 
they  prepared  special  chets  and  made  garments 
and  comforts  for  the  sick,  and  these  supplies  were 
regularly  distributed,  Allied  interests  crowded 
rapidly  upon  them,  and  the  assembly,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  modem  women's  club, 
soon  took  up  various  departments  of  work.  A 
prominenl  and  very  siicce-ssful  section  devoted 
itself  more  especially  to  work  among  prisoners. 
Another  section  was  charged  with  rescue  work 
among  young  girls;  another  took  care  of  a  hospice 
fiu_£(ged  couples.  But  above  all  otlier  interests 
came  the  care  of  foundhngs,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Charlotte 
de  Ligny.  a  friend  of  Mme.  de  Goussault.  gave 
the  association  a  house  and  supported  it  at  her 
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^'  own  expense.  This  worV  began  in  1634.-  Vi»- 
cent,  as  was  alwax-s  his  ciistoin,  was"  not  deaiooJ 
of  ruling  or  holding  a  prominent  place;  he  male 
no  demands,  asked  the  women's  advice,  hroi^ 
them  information  about  cases,  and  kept  carrfui 
notes  of  points  for  investigation:  "whether  thai 
man  has  anything  to  li\-e  on ;  has  he  children.  aaJ 
how  many?"  But  in  their  regular  meetings  he 
electrified  and  melted  the  most  worldly  by  hit 
simple  ajid  touching  addresses.  It  was  by  hii 
adWce,  too.  that  the  members  met  at  one  an- 
other's houses  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  in  order 
to  reach  more  jwople  than  would  come  to  one 
place.  "Lay  off  your  jewels  and  fine  clothing 
to  visit  the  poor,"  said  Vincent." and  treat  Iheo 
openly,  respectfully,  and  as  persons  of  quality, 
avoiding  all  familiarity  or  stiffness.  To  attiA 
money  is  good,  but  we  have  not  really  begun 
j  9er\'e  the  poor  until  we  visit  them."' 

The  associations  in  the  prminces  were 
active,  but  sometimes  ill-regulated  or  ineffecti 
and  Vincent  sent  specially  able  women  from 
Paris  to  make  provincial  tours  in  order  that 
they  might  stimulate,  organise,  or  reorganise  the 
branches.  In  these  towns  they  always  visited 
the  hospitals,  which  were  often  in  a  deplorabk 
condition.  Feillet  gives  a  lamentable  picture  d 
the  general  state  of  institutions  at  that  time. 
Their  revenues  were  often  corruptly  turned  from 
their  original  purpose  to  enrich  pri\-ileged  persons, 
■  Boujiiiud.  of.  eil.,  vol  i..  {>.  ajo. 
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and  almost  ever>*  town  in  France  had  a  lawsuit 
pending  with  somu  monastic  ordt-r  over  rois- 
Tnanaged  property  intended!  for  the  poor.' 

Thus  at  Orleans  Mad.  dc  Goussault  found  the 
hospital  rich,  but  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  Sisters  the  patients  were  left  to  the 
care  of  ser\-ants,  while  the  hospital  at  Blois  was 
iDadly  organised  and  Wi-as  not  \'isited  at  all.  But 
now  the  visiting  work  was  reaching  a  point  at 
■^which  the  Dames  dc  Charity  did  not  cover  the- 
"vrhole  ground,  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  sick 
^ind  the  poor  impressed  themselves  upon  the  minds 
of  Vincent  and  his  aides.  It  was  often  the  case 
in  Paris  that  social  obligations,  fear  of  infection, 
«3r  tlw  husband's  veto,  prevented  the  highborn 
Barnes  from  jiersonally  making  their  \'jsits  to  the 
sick,  and  they  would  send  their  servants  to  per- 
form their  ncarious  duties.  But  Vincent  knew 
that  this  was  but  a  poor  and  uncertain  method, 
<in<]  that  the  work  would  certainly  suffer  unless 
there  were  some  specialised  workers,  of  humbler 
grade  perhaps,  but  more  reliable.  In  the  pro- 
■vHnccs  and  rural  districts  the  women  did  their 
duty  faillifuliy.  but  in  the  capital  many  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  towns  and  \-ilIages  were  full  of  good, 
simple  girls  not  inclined  to  convent  life  and 
not  all  likely  to  marry;  that  he  himself  know 
hundreds    such;    why    could  not    they  help    in 

f*  iM   hiiiirt  at!  temps  dr  to  FrvittU,  Paris,  iSfri,  pp.  tn- 
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this  work?  Soon  he  had  certain  ones  ap- 
pointed to  certain  parishes.  They  at  first  lodged 
with  the  Dames  de  Chants  and  visited  ihe 
poor  and  the  sick  during  the  week,  meeting 
on  Sunday  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lazare  to  bear 
a  discourse  from  Vincent  dealing  with  their  duties. 
So  informal  and  so  natural  was  the  advent  of  lit 
Sister  of  Charity.  "Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  said  Va- 
cent  afttT%vards,  "  How  can  it  be  said  that  1 
founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity?  1  did  not  evn 
think  of  it.  nor  did  Mile,  k  Gras."'  It  is  posabk 
that  Vincent's  humility  on  this  point  does  not  (b 
full  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  his  noble  co-  — 
worker,  to  whose  share  in  creating  the  Sistenfl 
of  Charity  we  must  now  turn.  It  does  not  scec 
quite  certain  that  Mlie.  le  Gras  had  never  thoujhi 
oi  what  might  be  done  along  such  lines,  thu-.;i' 
doubtless  neither  of  these  two  unselfish  workcrt 
ever  dreamed  of  the  scoix:  their  effort  mi^ 
attain. 

Louise  de  Marillac  was  bom  in  1591,  in  Paris, 
of  good  though  not  of  noble  family.  Having 
early  lost  her  mother,  she  was  taken  by  ha 
father  to  be  reared  by  her  aunt  in  the  convent' 
at  Poissy.  a  splendid  abbey,  a  gem  of  sumptuous 
architecture,  grouped  in  buildings  like  a  snuU 
city  and  surrounded  by  a  large  estate.  The  abbey 
had  been  founded  in  1301,  and  was  rich  in  its 
associations  of  royal  and  famous  nuns.  IT* 
Sisters  of  Poissy  were  deeply  learned  in  the  classics. 
•  Bouguud.  op.  eit.,  yoI.  i.,  p.  a66. 
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nc  of  them.  Anne  dc  Marqucst,  was  held  to  be 
K  foremost  Greek  scholar  of  her  day.  and  their 
aung  pupils  were  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  art 
id  literature.  But  the  atmosphere  was  too 
orldly  and  brilliant  to  please  M.  Marillac,  who 
as  austere  and  devout.  At  an  early  age  the 
ttle  gir!  was  brought  home  and  given  private 
achers,  her  education  being  finished  under  her 
Ither's  care.  Me  desired  that  she  should  be 
lught  "like  a  man,  and  also  like  a  woman," 
nd  therefore  saw  to  it  that  she  was  grounded  in 
hilosophy.  as  a  cultivation  of  her  reason  and  as 
n  introduction  to  the  most  advanced  sciences.' 
le  also  gave  her  a  thorough  training  in  painting, 
hich  she  ttcver  quite  abandoned.  Louise  was 
Y  nature  fer\'ent  and  docile,  inclined  to  austerity, 
3d  her  training  had  strengthened  her  deep  piety, 
rhen  she  was  quite  a  young  girl  she  longfd  to 
lin  the  Capucincs,  whose  rule  was  of  the  se- 
iresc,  but  she  was  dissuaded  from  this  step  by  a 
ise  and  good  Capucin  father,  Pere  Honor£,  for 
le  %'as  of  frail  physique,  and  he  told  her  that 
od  had  other  purposes  for  her.  After  her  father's 
sath  her  relatives  persuaded  her  to  marry,  and. 
■ing  of  a  clinging  and  dependent  nature,  she 
»eded  to  their  wishes.  Her  husband,  Antoinel 
Gras,  beloi^ed  to  a  good  and  plain  bourgeois 
ntily,  and  therefore,  as  the  title  Madame  was 
kly  given  to  noble  ladies,  she  continued  to  be 
lUed  Mademcnselle  and  has  always  been  thus 

■  CotMDoo,  Li  Vitdr  MR*.  Ltpat,  167ft,  p.  j. 
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known  among  the  Sisters.  Her  married  Kfe 
calls  that  of  St.  Elizabeth.  Her  husband  v 
good  and  tender-hearted  and  kind  to  the 
Louise  loved  him  and  was  happy  in  hrr  di 
cares,  which  she  augmented  by  an  untiring 
votion  to  all  the  poor  and  sick  of  her  neigl 
hood.  She  now  as.sociated  with  her  a  group 
women,  and  they  made  \-)siting  nursit^ 
chief  interest.  She  had  no  fear  of  contagion, 
did  filth  and  squ;ilor  deter  her  from  all  kind* 
personal  sen'ice,  -such  as  bathing  those  ai 
with  the  plague  and  laying  out  the  dead, 
ready."  says  Gobillon.'  "as  she  later  nc 
writing,  she  had  conceived  the  thought  of  a 
pany  of  women  lo  serve  and  nurse  the  poor 
Her  husband  died  in  1635.  leaving  her  a 
petence,  and  she  then  voweil  herself  to  wide 
and  good  works.  Sometime  after  this 
friends  made  her  known  to  Vincent,  whom 
after  she  steadfastly  almost  worshipped  for 
goodness,  and  under  whose  directaoo  she 
herself  unreser\'edly  for  practical  work.  He 
his  part,  checked  her  emotional  nature  with 
dom  and  kindness,  balanced  her  leanings  ttwwv 
asceticism  with  his  wholesome  common-: 
and  occupied  her  to  the  full  with  responsible  m 
important  duties  for  which  her  superior  qualioi 
of  mind,  unbounded  zeal,  and  fine  administiaii' 
ability  fitted  her.  In  her  fervid  self-renunciaB) 
she  wanted  to  deprive  her^lf  of  her  modest  forttf 
■  Of.  cit..  p.  jSS. 
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aad  live  a  life  of  complete  poverty,  but  Vincent 
nrould  not  allow  her  to  do  this.     "  Be  careful  cnj 
^our  health,"  be  wTotc  her,  "and  be  careful  not 
[o  overdo:  it  is  a  trick  of  the  devil,  by  which  he  I 
3ecei\*es  good  souls,  to  entice  them  to  do  more  1 
iian  they  can,  and  so  nuke  them  unable  to  do  ■ 
in>'thinj;  at  all. "  A^ain  he  tells  her:  "  Be  cheerful,  j 
md  do  what  you  ha\e  to  do  with  a  bright  spirit.  '-J 
Itlle.    le    Gras    rapidly    became   \'inccnt's   chief 
iide  and  co-worker  in  developing  the  organised 
rharities.     Between  1629  and  1631  she  lra\'eUcd 
tlmost  constantly,  supervising  and  directing  the 
iirork  in  the  provinces;  usually  accompanied  by 
mother  lady,  she  went  on  horseback  or  in  car- 
iages   from   \^l]age   to   village.     It   was   natural 
£hat  she  should  from  the  first  have  had  the  closest 
'elations  with  the  hospital  visiting,  and  when  the     | 
irst  ■'  Filles"  were  selected  to  assist  the  "  Dames"    ' 
t  was  she  who  gave   them  their  practical  in- 
Jtniction.     As  they  grew  in  number,  it  was  she 
(Pho  first  \'ividly  realised  the  necessity  for  sys- 
:einatic  training,  and  uiufurm  standards  in  their 
Juties.  and  she  offered  with  ardour  to  devote  her- 
lelf  entirely  to  this  work,  but  Vincent,  alwaj-s 
fflreful.    waited    long  before    taking  action.     It 
ires,  however,  soon  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
%ntra1  home  and  a  directress  to  frame  an  ideal 
itandard    and    guide   the    young    Sisters    to   it. 
Hitherto,   fresh  from  their  villages  and  haWng 
ilad  the  advantage  of  only  a  brief  initiation  from 
Louise,  they  had  been  placed  in  dilTerent  parishes; 
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but.  little  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  caiej 
the  sick,  with  no  one  to  superx-ise  them 
gently,    no  one   to  advise   ajid    instruct 
and  no  rules  save  the  admonitions  of  V'lncenl . 
Mile.  Ic  Gras.  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  sometir 
failed  in  their  duties,  but  rather  that  they  did  I 
well.     Nor  were  the  Dames,  though  willing, 
to  teach  them  methods  or  to  bring  their  nunua' ' 
up  to  a  high  standard. 

Finally  Vincent  chose  a  house,  low  and  snulL 
1  With  a  dark  hall  and  two  little  windows,  and  ob 
the  39th  of  November.  1633.  Mile.  Ic  Gras  wili 
four  or  five  Sisters  took  possession  of  it.  Thr 
little  house  was  still  standing  in  1894  in  the  R«j 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  bearing  the  number  43, 
occufried  as  a  stationer's  shop  This  was 
cradle  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily.  Louise 
to  dedicate  herself  by  a  vow  to  the  work,  ani 
nwnths  after  their  installation  in  the  home 
cent  allowed  her  to  do  so.  On  the  ajth  of 
1634.  she  thus  dedicated  herself,  and  this 
memorable  day  for  the  Sisters  all  over  the 
for  on  this  daj',  as  it  recurs  annually, 
Sister  of  Charity  becomes  free  to  return  to 
world,  to  marry,  or,  as  most  do.  to  renew  her 
for  another  year.  The  applicants  were 
called  by  their  baptismal  names.  "As  to  Vi 
guerite, "  wTote  Vincent  in  his  note-book,  "n  ■ 
be  well  to  take  care  of  her."  His  notes  on  tl. 
are  homely  and  practical.'  **  Yesterday  one  Ci 
I  DougBud,  op.  cit..  vol.  i..  pp.  >67~a6S. 
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who  seems  vcr>'  uncouth.  I  have  not  inquired 
whether  the  one  from  Ardennes  can  read  or  sew; 
I  very  much  <loubt  whether  she  will  be  satis- 
factory-. "  Later  on  he  spetiks  of  them  as  Sisters, 
Among  these  simple  peasant  girls  wx-ie  char- 
acters of  extraordinary  force  and  beauty.  One 
of  the  first  Sisters  was  Marguerite  Xazcau.  a 
^oung  shepherdess  who  had  taught  herself  to 
by  asking  the  passers-by,  when  they  looked 
like  educated  people,  how  the  letters  and  words 
were  pronounced.  By  the  same  slow,  patjcnt 
methods  she  had  learned  to  write,  and  she  then 
collected  all  the  children  of  the  village  and  taught 
them  all  that  she  had  learned.  Later.  obc>-ing 
an  impulse  that  she  perhaps  could  not  have 
defined,  she  began  to  travel  from  village  to  village, 
ften  suflfertng  liardship  and  always  in  the  face 
ridicule,  teaching  wherc\'er  she  went.  On  one 
his  tours  Vincent  met  her  and  at  once  recog- 
lised  a  rarely  devoted  spirit,  and  Marguerite, 
earing  of  the  new  work,  orfered  herself  to  Mile, 
Gras.  She  laboured  as  a  Sister  of  Charity  with 
it  love  and  zeal,  in  three  parishes,  and  finally 
up  her  life  for  her  patients.  Finding,  one 
ly,  a  woman  dying  of  the  plague  upon  the  high 
she  took  her  to  her  own  lodgings,  and  put 
in  her  own  bed.  The  patient  died,  and 
largtierite.  feeling  her  strength  sucaimbing  to 
Hhe  poison  of  the  infection,  went  to  the  huspitid 
St.  Louis,  and  died  there, 
Vincent  was  determined  that  the  Sisters  should 
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Xnot  become  religioiis  in  tlie  monastic  sense.  He 
had  seen  the  visiting  nursing  order  planned  hy 
Mme.  (in  ChanUil  fail  of  its  purpose  because  t\x 
clergy  would  not  tolerate  its  voluntary  and  secuiar 
form.  He  knew  that  the  work  of  a  visiting  max 
was  ahsnliitely  incompatible  with  solemn  vows, 
enclosure,  hours  of  religious  exercises,  and  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  clergy.  He  meant  his 
nurses  to  do  practical  work.  They  already  won 
the  picturesque  dress  of  the  ordinary  people.— 
the  grey-blue  rough  gouTi  with  the  white  hesfl- 
''  /  dress, — and  he  intended  that  they  should  remaie 
unaffected,  willing,  and  ready  helpers,  able  to 
anywhere  and  do  anything.  Wise  and  sagadi 
man  that  he  was.  he  decided  to  make  his 
stration  before  he  made  his  rule,  and  bcfons 
recognition  of  the  Sisters  .should  be  sought. 
lie  ofKnion  was  to  be  educated  before  the 
jections  of  king,  aristocracy,  and  church  could  be 
modified.  Por  nine  years  he  taught  the  Sistot 
his  principles  and  views,  and  Mile,  le  Gras  tnuoal 
them  for  their  work  and  appointed  them  to  it 
before  he  allowed  any  of  them  to  promise  lh«n- 
selves,  even  for  a  year,  and  almost  twenty  >'e-is 
went  by,  and  he  was  nearly  eighty,  before  he  ga« 
them  a  definite  constitution.     He  said  to  ll 

It  was  thought  proper  at  first  that  the  oani« 
ciatton  should  continue,  fearinfi:  that  if.  instead  of  i 
you  were  to  be  called  a  Congregation,  there 
be  some  anifmg  ymi  who  in  sonie  future  limc 
wish  to  change  the  house  into  a  cloister  and 
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a  religious  order  as  the  Daughter!  of  St.  Marie  have 
done.  .  .  .  My  daughters,  you  are  not  "religious" 
in  the  proper  (monastic)  sense,  and  if  there  should  be 
found  some  marplot  among  you  to  say  "  It  is  better 
to  be  a  nun."  ah!  then,  my  daughters,  your  company 
will  be  ready  for  extreme  unction.  Fear  this,  my 
daughters,  and  while  you  livr  permit  no  such  change; 
never  consent  to  it.  Nuns  must  needs  have  a  cloister, 
but  the  Sister  of  Charity  must  go  evcrywhcie.  ,  .  , 
No  other  monastery  than  the  house  of  the  sick,  no 
other  chapel  than  the  parish  church. ' 
He  wished  them  also  to  retain  their  secular  dress, 
and  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  have 
a  \'eil.  Vincent  answered.  "Modesty  is  their  veil." 
He  asked  them  only  to  bind  themselves  by  a  vow 
from  year  to  year.  "  Perhaps  [sa>'S  BmigattdJ 
if  he  had  been  free  he  would  ha\'e  required  none  and 
so  have  allowed  their  devotedness  full  liberty."* 
To  warn  them  he  said:  "You  are  not  'religious' 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  can  never  be.  because  of 
the  service  of  the  poor.  You  must,  therefore,  be 
even  holier  than  mms.  since  you  have  greater 
temptations  and  less  security;  if  you  are  not 
truly  holy  you  shall  certainly  be  lost":  and  again: 
"You  hfl\'e  no  grating  to  shut  you  off  from  the 
dangers  of  the  world :  you  must  erect  one  in  your 
own  inner  self,  which  will  be  far.better." 

Vincent  wished  the  Sisters  to  bo  instructed,  and 
I  in  order  that  they  might  lie  more  adapted  for  their 

■  Liff  of  St.  I'lOfcul  dt  Paid,  hy  Maynard.  vol.  iii,.  p.  146. 
quoted  from  St.  Vinceil's  Ctinffrtmt*!  aitx  FiUtt  de  ta  Chariif. 
•  Op.  cti..  tx>l.  i-,  p  J04. 
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fl.'ork  he  wanted  them  to  be  able  to  read.  wntf. 
and  do  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetic.  On  tfcr 
medical  ade  of  their  duties  he  was  as  viae  aad 
liberal  as  on  all  others,  and  one  can  only  woodc 
at  the  short-sightedness  of  some  of  his  succcssoo 
who  appear  to  have  tried,  so  far  as  poesibk.  t* 
undo  his  work,  tt  is  possible  that  the  Frvcxi 
hospitals  might  have  had  quite  a  difTerent  htstori 
had  tht;  principles  and  sagacity  of  a  Saint  \1ncnil 
de  Paul  always  been  present  in  them,  and  ifaMUc 
le  Gras  had  been  kept  at  the  head  of  the  nunu 
Sisters  and  their  work.  Perhaps  even  laicisalii; 
itscH.  the  logical  and  inevitable  resultof  crami 
interference,  might  have  been  long  delayed  or 
unheard  of. 

You  should  act.  my  Sisters  [said  he],  with 
respect  and  obedience  toward  the  doc-tors,  ta\LS 
great  care  never  to  condemn  or  conlradici  their  < 
Endeavour,  on  the  contrary,  to  fulfil  them  with  , 
exactitude,  and  without  ever  presuming  to 
ijie  medicines  according  to  your  own  way  of  thinkin; 
Punctually  follow  what  they  have  prescribed, 
with  r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose  and 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  because  vj 
this  fidelity  and  exactness  depends  nothing 
perhaps,  than  the  life  of  the  patient.  Respect  tbi 
doctors,  not  only  because  tliey  are  more  learoed  ■»! 
enlightened  than  you.  but  because  God  comiDaDd> 
you  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  do  so  in  the  follovinc 
words:  "Honour  ihc  physician*,  for  the  nccti  ilw 
hast  of  them."  .  .  .  You  arc  ignorant  o[  the  «•■ 
tons  they  have  for  pursuing  different  methods  eb 
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-the  trcfttnicnt  of  maladies  which  seem  to  you  to  be 
^be  same.  You  muBt  endeavour  paiiicularly  to  ob- 
^wrv-«  and  remember  their  methods  of  treating  the 
mck.  so  ihal  when  you  will  be  in  the  villages,  or  some 
'place  v.-hcre  there  is  no  doctor,  you  may  render 
yourselves  usefu]  by  applj'ing  their  methods.  You 
ought,  iherefore.  to  instruct  yourscH.  so  as  tn  know 
sn  vrhat  case  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  from  the  arm 
car  from  the  fool;  what  quantity  yoxi  should  i«lic 
^a  each  occasion;  when  to  apply  the  cuppinKRlasscs. 
X^am  also  the  ditTerent  remedies  tn  be  usetl  in  the 
"xrarious  kinds  of  diseases,  and  the  proper  time  and 
vnanner  of  administering  them.  All  this  is  very 
xiecessary  (or  you.  and  you  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
^;oo(1  when  you  arc  well  instructed  in  il.  I  think 
ix  very  essential  that  you  should  have  some  con- 
ferences with  one  another  on  this  subject  in  the  form 
of  catechism.' 

Do  *nthout  delay  whatever  regards  the  scr\'tcc  of 

^e  poor,  and  if.  instead  of  making  your  meditation 

in  the  morning,  you  have  to  carry  the  remedies  to  the 

^ck.  go  in  conienlment  and  peace.     What  a  con- 

slation  for  a  good  Sister  of  Charity  to  rcHect  and  say 

herself:    "Instead   of   making  my  meditation   or 

spiritual  reading  I  go  to  assist  the  sick  pour  who  need 

ly  care  so  much,  and  I  know  that  this  action  will 

most  agreeable  to  God."  ' 

I  OueatiMU  and  Answen.     The  modoni  "  quiz." 
'BougBud.ap.  cii.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  iftj-ago.  quoting  from  the 

To  Mile,  le  Gras  >«  due  the  prNervation  o(  St.  Vmeenl's 
Idremei)  to  the  Sicten      She.  auistcd  t)y  one  o(  tier  nidet. 
notes  of   them  sll.  and  wtoto  them  out.  pwKrvmn 
julmisly  their  simple  eloquence  and  lucidity.     Tliey  hav« 
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His  fcr\-ent  piety,  simplicity,  and  loving 
with  M11«.  le  Oras's  devotion  and  ablet4.'achuigi 
admintstration,  attracted  numbers  of  applic 
The  hotise  was  soon  too  small,  and  a  new  on* 
purchased  in  1636  near  the  Chapel  Saint  Demi-r.- 
near  to  Vincent's  abode.     A  short  time  after  Mmr- 
dc  Goussault,  always  their  stanch   friend,  ft' 
and  died.     Before  her  death  she  said  to  Vinccnijj 
sijeaking  of  the  Sisters;  "If  you  only  knew 
much  I  think  of  them.     Oh.  the\-  will  do 
things."    "Yes,"  said  Vincent,  "providing 
are  faithful."* 

How  arduous  and  unremitlinR  Mile.  Ic 
task  wa.s,  only  those  who  have  built  up  a 
work  can  know.     The  first  call  to  take  full 
of  ii  hospital  service  came  from  Angers,  in  i6j 
and  was  the  source  of  deep  gratification  to 
friends  of  the  Sisters,  for  now  the  experimc 
stage  seemed  to  have  passed  and  a  solidity  of 
ganisation  to  be  assured.    The  call  had  come  asi 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Mme,  de  Goussault,  who ' 
especially  interested  in  the  hospital  and  an) 
to  sec  it  benefited  as  the  HAtcl-Dieu  in  Paris 
been.     Mile,  le  Gras  herself  conducted  a  group 
Sisters  to  the  new  field  and  stayed  there 
months  with  them,  organising,  systematiring, ; 

bwn  printed   privatrly  and  arr  not  obtainsbtF.     Stv  V^ 
tUmoiitlte  U  Gtos,  by  the  Countwa  de  Rtchenicicii.  P*rji  >i 
from  whioh  the  mkicriAl  relating  to  UUe.  le  Cns  hai 
chiefly  lakiMi.  p.  y,o^. 

■    >  Bougaud.  op.  tit.,  vol.  t.,  p.  t9j. 
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tning  them  in  their  duties.  When  she  finally,  full 
solicitude  but  of  hope  also,  left  them  to  them^ 
.-es,  so  well  disciplined  were  they  that,  not  long 
ST.  they  went  through  a  siege  of  pestilence 
perfect  OTder  and  without  flinching.  The  regu- 
ions  that  she  drew  up  for  lh<--ir,  daily  routine 
re  strict  enough.  Admire  her  goodness  as  we"" 
ly.  one  must  wish  she  had  allowed  the  Sisters 
little  more  for  breakfast.  They  rose  at  four 
(.,  and  at  six.  after  having  had  "a  little  bread 
th  a  taste  of  wine,  and  on  communion  days 
!  odour  of  a  little  vinegar,"  '  they  went  to  the 
rds,  made  the  beds,  put  e\'erythjng  in  order. 
it  the  medicines,  and  served  the  breakfasts. 
ring  the  day  they  were  to  be  most  watchful 
tt  the  patients  had  every  care;  nourishment 
8  to  be  given  them  at  fixed  hours;  they  were 
have  drink  when  they  were  thirsty,  and  somc- 
ng  fragrant  and  cleansing  for  the  mouth.  The 
ters  had  also  definite  rt-ligious  responsibilities 
irard  the  patients,  instruction  to  give,  and 
lyeis  to  read  in  the  wards.  The  patients  were 
be  ready  for  the  night  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
:  Sisters  retired  at  eight,  leaving  one  of  their 
mber,  in  turn,  on  duty  for  the  night.  The 
lulations'  under  which  they  were  contracted  to 
!  hospital  have  served  as  a  model  for  many  sub- 
LUent  nursing  institutions.  With  of  a.  religious 
1  secular  character.     In  general  discipline  and 

Richrmnnt.  op.  cil.,  ]>.  ■  ja. 
pp.   171-174. 
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in  spiritual  things  they  remained  subordina 
the  head  of  their  order,  and  ntiglit  in  no  wa 
interfered  with  as  to  their  rule,  which  ot 
them  to  put  the  care  of  the  sick  before  all 
In  ever>-thing  that  concerned  the  practical 
of  the  hospital,  they  were  completely  undq 
orders  of  tlie  hospital  authorities,  and  were  b 
to  rigid  obedience.  They  alone  were  to 
_chargc  of  the  patients,  and  in  this  no  one  was 
sociated  with  them.  (This  stipulation  f 
ably  had  reference  to  other  Sisters,  and  at 
servants.)  Their  dress  was  not  to  be  alt 
and  they  were  not  to  be  sent  to  care  for  p&t 
outside  of  the  hospital.  In  the  hospital, 
were  responsible  only  to  the  administratia 
a  nurse  proved  unsatisfactory  the  hospital  o 
after  a  fair  trial,  and  due  notice  to  the  Mot 
house,  request  a  change  of  Sisters  at  the  cxp 
of  the  hospital.  The  authorities  of  the  h« 
were  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  authority  d 
Sisters  in  the  wards;  they  were  not  to  repni 
or  find  fault  with  them  publicly,  but  if  tl>e 
quired  correction,  they  were  to  speak  to  i 
privately."  The  hospital  was  to  care  for  Ihd 
illness,  and  in  all  things  they  were  to  be  tit 
as  "daughters  of  the  house"  and  not  as  hircl 
The  Motherhouse  reser\'ed  the  right  to  f 
or  change  the  Sisters  at  its  good  judgment, 
these  provisions  for  avoiding  the  friction  of 
authorities  were  most  carefully  thought  out 
minutely  specified  by  Mile,  le  Gras,  who  fon 
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dl  the  difficnilties  that  might  arise  between  the 
ispital  and  the  Motherhousc,  and  after  all  the 
^Is  were  agreed  on  a  contract  was  signed  in 
ibruary,  1640,  binding  both  parties.  Later  a 
Dup  of  Sisters  was  in  a  similar  way  installed  in 
p  hospital  at  Nantes,  where  Mile,  le  Oras  again. 

person  regulated  and  started  the  new  system. 

It  seems  strange,  although  after  all  it  is  only 
|e  way  of  the  world,  that  the  Sisters  sometimes 
pcountered  opposition  and  even  hastility.  At 
Im  time,  when  Mile,  le  Gras  was  taking  a  group 
fc  a  hospital  they  were  turned  away  from  an  inn. 
Ibifriendly  influences  sometimes  interfered  with 
keir  hospital  work.  Difficulties  arose  at  Angers, 
pd  certain  members  of  the  administrative  body 

ipiited  to  the  Sisters  a  desire  to  rule  the  house. 
Nantes  so  many   troubles   arose  that   Mile. 

Gras,  prevented  by  ill- health  from  going  herself, 

it  one  of  her  ablest  Sisters.  Jeanne  Lepetntre. 
instead  of  being  able  to  smooth  out  the 
fBculties  in  a  short  time,  was  obliged  to  remain 
lere  for  six  years.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bos- 
tal  authorities  continually  violated  the  terms 

the  contract  and  demanded  i>er%icvs  which  the 
sters  should  not  have  been  required  to  give;  on 
i£  other  hand,  the  bishops,  not  understanding 
le  nature  of  the  Sisters'  work,  attempted  to  im- 
vse  the  features  of  a  strict  religious  order  upon 
em;  and  finally,  the  municipality  sometimes 
scused  the  Sisters  trf  mismanagement  and  of 
juring  the  prestige  of  the  hospital.     During  all 
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this  trying  period  Vincent  and  Mile,  le  Giat  i 
hibited  the  most  unwearied  patience  and 
with  every  weapon  of  goodness  to  straighten  ■ 
the  tangles.      Imputing  no  blame  to  their 
nents,  and  exhibiting  no  resentment,  they 
restored  pcaec.     At  least  forty  letters  of 
le  Gras  are  still  in  existence,  written  during 
trying  time  to  Sister  Jeanne  Lepeintrc. 
give  a  graphic"  pictiur  of  this  time  of  di 
so  often  duplicated  in  hospital  history. 

A  different  and  singular  disturbance 
the  Sisters'  usefulness  in  the  hospital  at 
where  they  had  been  placed  under  hopeful 
pices.  The  rumour  was  spread  through  the  vH. 
that  all  postulants  (probationers)  who  joined ' 
Sisters'  Company  were  to  be  sent  to  the  cdc 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  even  whispered  that. 
y  spread  the  Gospel,  they  were  to  be  married 
to  the  Indians.'     So  loud  and  threatening 
.the  gossip  that  Mile,  le  Gras  withdrew  the 
M.  Portail,  writing  to  her  after  the  event, 
of  them:  "Had  they  done  nothing  else  here 
give  an  example  of  quiet  serenity  in  the  raidtt  • 
storms,   the    time  and  expense  would  not  ha' 
been  wasted."' 

At  the  end  of  nine  years  Vincent,  "  always  ] 
ent,  and  an  enemy  of  haste,"  chose  four 
to  make   their  first  vow  for  one  year. 
Barbe     Engiboust,     a    fanner's    daughter. 

'  Richemont,  p.  •19. 

'  ibid.,  p.  «>a. 
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Sster  Jeanne  Dallemagnc  w-cre  two  of  the  four. 
Tlie  names  of  the  other  two  are  not  known  for 
Krtain.  but  it  is  thouRht  probable  that  they  were 
Sster  Anne  de  Geunes,  who  was  of  noble'  birth. 
ami  Sister  Mar^erite  Laurence.  In  1655  Vin- 
cent finally  put  in  writing  ttie  nile^  under  which 
the  Sisters  had  been  working,  and  which  hati  been 
It  the  outset  framed  Iwillle.  le  Gras  and  slightly 
moditied  by  himself.  jThe  applicants  were  to  be 
of  respectable  parentage,  irreproachable  charac- 
.  good  health,  not  over  twenty-eight  years  of 
.  and  must  not  have  lived  in  domestic  ser%ice. 
ir  probation  time  consisted  of  about  two 
jmcmths  resilience  in  a  house  under  observation 
wcad  teacliing.  followed  by  a  longer  period  of  seven 
eight  months  in  the  seminary,  where  the  time 
as  divided  between  manual  occupations  and 
igious  exercises.'  Five  years,  in  all.  were  re- 
ired.  in  every  case,  before  the  Sister  was  per- 
Imitted  to  take  her  first  vow,  but  Vincent  tic  Paul 
Was  unwilling  that  this  time  should  be  called  a 
i»o\Tciate.  because  of  his  desire  to  a\XHd  all  ap- 
bearancc  of  conventual  forms.  They  were  to 
he  known  as  the  servants  of  the  sick  poor;  they 
TflTcre  not  to  be  sisters  or  nuns  in  the  strict  sense ; 
;lbey  were  not  to  make  perpetual  vows,  but  only 
for  one  year  at  a  time.  They  were  to  wear  their 
secular  dress,  and  not  to  have  special  chaplains  or 
confessors.  ^Ille.  le  Gras  was  to  remain  their 
liead  during  her  life,  but  after  that  the  Sisters 

<  Rkbcmonl.  Of.  cil.,p.  J14. 
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were  to  elect  a  superioress  everj*  three  years  frr 
among  themselves,  who  might  be  re-elecied  w, 
but  not  oftener.  The  clerical  head  of  the  Sisu■^ 
was  to  1m;  the  Superior  General  of  the  C<mgregatiai 
of  the  Mission.  This  was  Mile.  It-  Gras's  earned 
pica  and  she  persuaded  Vincent  to  make  Has 
request,  which  Cardinal  de  Rctz  granted.  Even 
already  there  had  been  in  various  quarters  much 
opposition  to  and  disapprobation  of  the  frei-doe 
and  flexibility  of  the  system  on  which  the  Sisttn 
were  established.  But  now.  fortunately,  thn 
had  made  themselves  so  indispensable  in  this 
twenty  years  of  demonstration,  that  to  unmala 
them  would  have  been  an  absurdity  and  an  im- 
possibility. Even  as  the  B^guines.  four  hundred 
years  before,  had  finiily  intrenched  thcmsch-es  i» 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  their  practical,  useful 
lives,  so  by  this  time  the  Sisters  of  Charity  M 
made  themselves  secure  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
had  witnessed  their  devoUon  and  skill.  In  tbe« 
twenty  years  they  had  multiplied  to  fifty  Mother" 
houses,  and  their  services  were  sought  for  from  »U 
sides.  Tlie  bishops  of  all  the  large  cities  K'aated 
them  for  parish  and  nursing  work.  They  had  practi- 
cally everywhere  replaced  the  Ladies  of  Charity, 
some  of  whom  had  entered  the  order,  and  they  had 
been  called  to  Poland  and  Madagascar.  In  spite  U 
all  conservatiw  opposition  they  were  clamoured 
for  in  the  hospitals  of  many  provincial  cities,  aad 
finally  were  placed  in  five  or  six  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals of  Paris.     St.  Vincent's  joy  and  gratitude 
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*ere  unbounde*! .  The  mintstrstions  to  the  galley- 
^v«s.  which  had  until  ncwr  been  undertaken  by 
the  Dames  de  Charity,  were  also  given  o\-er  to 
the  Sisters,  and  the  care  of  the  foundlings,  which 
had  been  growing  in  extent  until  the  great  Found- 
ling hospital  had  been  estaUisbed,  wxnild  long 
since  have  died  nut  had  not  the  Sisters  been  ready 
to  devote  themselves  to  it.  In  1645.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  liureau  des  Pamrfs  Mile,  le  Gras 
bad  taken  charge  of  the  Pctt'Us  Jl/aisoiw.— the 
asylums  for  the  insane.'  Now.  too.  the  Sislere 
began  that  fearless  and  merciful  ser\-ice  in  the 
battle-field  which  has  endeared  them  so  especially 
bo  the  French  nation  and  which  has  brought 
them  mititan-  honours  and  homage.  They  weiv 
^led  to  Sedan  in  1654  and  to  Arras  in  1656. 
'*  O  Sisters, "  said  Vincent.  "  men  go  to  war  to  kill 
one  another,  and  you  go  to  repair  the  evils  wliich 
they  have  done.  Men  kill  the  body,  and  very 
often  the  soul,  and  you.  you  go  to  rcstoa*  life,  or 
at  least  by  your  cire  to  assist  in  ppeser\'ing  it!" ' 
The  remaining  years  of  \nie.  le  Gras  were  spent 
En  extending  and  strengthening  her  army  of 
MTorkers.  for  whom  so  many  calls  came  now  that 
she  was  unable  to  meet  them.  Not  the  least  ad- 
mirable of  her  gifts  was  the  economical  ability 
with  which  she  conducted  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  community,  for,  although  the  Sisters  brought 
no  dowry,  in  all  the  extensions  of  their  activity 

<  Kk-lM-iliont,  «p  eil-,  p.  *]6-*38. 
•  Bougaod,  «p.  <il.,   vol.  iL,  p.  iij. 
\<SLL— •< 
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there  was  no  debt,  and  the  business  basis  mi 
sound  and  stable.  Her  remarkable  ability 
an  administrator  was  suppliincntc-d  by  an  nai 
insight  into  character— that  necessaty 
of  a  leader.  So  keen  was  her  perception  in  jad 
ing  human  nature  that  she  herself  regarded  it  i 
a  fault,  as  leading  to  a  too  critical  scr\'erity 
judgment.  But  many  promineot  men  a^ 
themselves  of  her  acuteness  in  this  respect  to ; 
her  advice.  In  appearance  Mile,  le  Gras 
rather  tall,  with  re^lar  features,  and  an  sa 
graciousncss  and  unconscious  dignity.  By  nab 
fcr\'ent  and  ardent,  she  accused  herself  of 
pulsiveness,  but  the  Sislers  loved  this  quality  in  1 
for  the  enthusiasm  it  gave  her  whene\-er  they 
anything  encouraging  to  rvpon.  Most  fo 
ate  for  the  work  was  it  that  \'incent's 
anient  was  always  so  moderate  and  sane. 
his  influence  she  overcame  a  natural  inclinai 
to  sternness  and  appeared  al»'a>'s  "simf^e. 
and  cordial."  Thus  tliat  union  of  strength  *i 
sweetness  was  impressed  upon  the  Sisters 
has  remained  stamped  upon  them.  The 
of  both  Vincent  and  Mile,  le  Oras  reiterated 
stantly  this  ideal.  They  were  to  be  strong  aaJi 
stout  of  heart,  of  a  courage  that  acknowledged  no 
difKculty.  but  of  a  suuvc  and  gt;iitlc  demeanour. 
No  constraint  or  alTectation  was  to  appear  in  that 
manner :  they  were  not  to  go  about  with  eyesentin- 
ly  cast  down,  lest  this  tnight  repel  some  to  wboo 
they  were  sent,  and  \'inccnt  de  Paul  told  them  that 
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they  would  do  their  patienls  ihe  greatest  good  by 
a  manner  of  modest  ga>-ety-  Serenity  of  visage, 
smiles  and  kindly  v.'ords.  a  readiness  to  oblige  and 
to  receive  suggestions  fiXMn  one  another,  wcrv  Ihe 
qualities  held  up  ftH-  their  imitati<Hi.  "Our  dear 
virtue,  cordiality."  wrote  Mile,  le  Gms  to  Sister 
Jeanne  Lepeintre,  and  the  trio  of  admirable  cliar- 
acteristics  were  "confidence,  simplicity,  cordial- 
ity. " '  Po\'crty  and  humility  were  also  to  Vincent 
and  MUe.  le  Gras  of  fundanwntal  importance, 
and  she  was  most  anxious  that  this  character  of 
frugality  should  be  maintained  by  the  community 
after  her  death.  "  For  the  company  to  survi\-e 
it  must  remain  in  all  things  poor  and  humble," 
she  wrote.  Naturally,  for  each  sister  remaining 
in  the  order,  a  life-long  maintenance,  with  lo\-ing 
care  in  sickness  and  death,  n'os  assured.  Mile,  le 
Gras  died  in  March,  t66o,  and  Vincent  de  Paul 
Survived  her  only  until  September  of  the  same 
year.* 

All  of  the  saint's  greatest  wo^ks  of  organisation 
and  reform  (many  of  which,  as  being  outside  tlie 
scope  of  this  study,  we  have  not  even  mentioned) 
had  been  undertaken  after  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age.  and  it  was  said  of  him,  "  This  man.  who  was 
to  do  so  much,  never  hurried. "  Like  other  great 
teachers,  the  principles  which  he  laid  donn  are  as 

>  La  Vie  <U  MIU.  U  Grai.  by  Gobilloii.  1676. 

■  The  bouse  where  Vincent  was  bam  in  «til1  to  be  aecD  at 
Due.  ia  thr  Depanmmt  o4  L«ndra.  and  the  purith  church  at 
Pony  >t  full  o(  his  ntics.    Bougaud.  op.  (it.,  vol.  1..  p  j. 
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fresh  and  true  to-day  as  when  he  spoke  " 
nor  has  society  gone  far  beyond  his  ll. — ^l..:„ 
of  sodal  reform.  lit  held  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  abolish  poverty.  In  a  well-orf:- 
tavtii  or  city  there  should  be  no  poor.  Tin:  poA 
tection  of  children  also  occripicd  a  lar^  part  of 
his  attention.  "They  shall  skv  that  the  children 
go  to  school."  he  said.  To  avoid  the  separation 
of  caste,  to  \'isit  and  know  others  through  persona) 
interest — these  were  his  rock  principles.  That 
his  ideas  were  actually  revolutionary  is  indicalMJ 
by  M.  Feillet  (l.a  Misire  an  temps  de  la  Frtmdt. 
p.  53) .  who  points  out  that,  in  the  society  of  thai 
day,  misery  and  poverty  were  regarded  as  punish- 
ments  for  original  sin  and  it  was  considered  impknu 
to  interfere  with  them.  The  only  permissible 
alle\'iation  was  through  the  charity  of  the  rich, 
and  re'siffoation  (on  the  part  of  the  sufferers)  wjs 
taught  as  a  religious  duty  by  those  more  fortn- 
natcly  situated.  The  best-known  and  nK>st  beau- 
tiful of  his  words  relating  to  the  Sisters  are  eiw 
as  yet  not  too  well  known,  and  nnll  bear  constant 
repetition : 

Their  convent  must  be  the  houses  of  the  sick;  thar 
cell  th«  chiimber  of  sutTering:  their  chape)  the  p«hsi 
church;  their  cloister  the  streets  of  the  city  or  l^ 
wards  of  hospitals;  in  place  of  the  rule  which  bindi 
nuns  to  the  one  enclosure  there  must  be  the  gcoenJ 
vow  of  obedience;  the  gralinf;  through  which  llwt 
speak  to  others  must  be  the  fear  of  God;  the  vd 
which  shuts  out  the  world  must  be  holy  modedty. 
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TTie  subsequent  history  of  the  "FUlcs  dc  la 
Charit^"  has  been  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken 
growth  and  artivity.  The  da>'s  of  the  Revolution 
were  hard  for  them,  and  a  branch  called  the 
Soeurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  separated  from  the 
Pillcs  de  la  Charit(3,  but  Sister  Duleau.  who  was 
then  at  the  head,  displayed  coosummatt  general- 
ship and  courage,  and  brought  the  scattered 
communities  together  again.  The  consular  gov. 
emment  in  1801  passed  a  decree  friendly  to  them, 
and  restored  stnne  of  their  departments  of 
work. 

Thus  wc  read  that  "Citizeness  Duleau,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  author- 
ised to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals."  The  Sisters  were  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  their  services  were  indispensable. 
They  recovered  rapidly  from  the  storm,  and  loi^ 
remained  the  most  popular  nursing  order  in 
France. 

Their  fame  and  activity  as  nursing  Sisten 
reached  the  zenith  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  or  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteentlT 
century  and  tfaeicafter  gradually  declined,  though 
in  other  fines  ol  work,  in  skilled  institutional 
management  and  administration,  tbcy  are  stiU.' 
prominent  and  efficient.  But  not  all  of  the  suc-j 
cessors  of  St.  Vincent  n'cre  as  enlightened  as  he, 
and  the  Sisters  ha-^-e  not  been  allowed  to  share 
in  the  advance  of  medical  science,  wbidi  has  been 
so    rapid    and    brilliant    since    the    end  of    the 
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eighteenth  centur>'.  Successive  clerical  beads  (ij 
f  theContinent  have  narrowed. instead  of  expanding. 
;  their  nursing  education,  and  many  details  of 
I  practical  nursing  work  are  forbidden  to  tbem. 
,  They  are  not  allowed  to  witness  childbirth,  or 
to  be  present  at  gj-nccdogical  examinations,  or 
to  nurse  parturient  women;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  care  for  venereal  cases  or  to  take  the 
full  charge  of  men  patients.  To  such  an  extern 
is  this  idea  carried  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lay 
sense  of  propriety  that  they  are  not  even  aDowid 
to  diaper  the  little  boy  babies  in  the  foundBng 
hospitals,  which  have  so  long  been  their  spedxl 
pride  and  centres  of  devotion.  As  a  natural  insult 
of  conservatism  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
adaptability  to  general  hospital  work.  In  iSoT 
the>'  supplied  the  nursinj;  in  France  in  tri-o  hun- 
red  and  fifty  hospitals.  In  1893  the  pnxess  of 
laicisation  had  reduced  this  number  lo  one  hun/. 
dred  and  forty-seven,  and  in  1899  to  ninet>--six' 
Wc  are,  it  is  true,  not  absolutely  certain  that  their 
nursing  duties  were  not  similarly  restricted  in  the 
time  of  Mile,  le  Gras,  but  in  tlial  day  all  nursing, 
and  medicine  itsRlf,  was  elementan.'.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  thought  it 
proper  that  a  nurse  should  be  restricted  according 
to  the  ideas  of  delicacy  or  prudery  of  that  time, 
at  least  later  leaders  have  erred  in  not  percei\'in([ 
the  necessity,  to  a  nurse,  of  following  closely  is 
the  footsteps  of  medical  discovery.  This,  we 
■  Dr.  Ana*  Hamilton.  Let  Cardft-Malodts.  p.  jj. 
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.  Vincent  de  Paul,  according  to  the  lighu 
of  his  time,  percei\'e<J  and  held. 

At  the  time  of  Sister  Dulcau's  death  there  were 
350  asylums  and  hospitals  under  her  direction. 
She  rtmst  have  been  a  woman  of  rare  executive 
ability  and  energy,  and  one  of  whom  nursing 
history  knows  too  little.  Bonaparte  made  much 
of  the  "  Fillcs, "  and  his  mother  presided  at  meet- 
ings held  in  1S07  at  which  the  heads  of  all 
the  Sisters"  establishments  were  assembled.  The 
Restoration  saw  them  greatly  developed,  and  in 
1847  M.  I'AbW  Etiennc  gave  the  following  fig- 
ures:' The  Sisters  then  numbered  bet^veen  six? 
and  seven  thousand,  and  there  were  nearly  six 
hundred  houses  under  their  care  in  France.  Poland. 
Galida,  Pnis.sia,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Mothcrhouse  in  Paris  hiid  about 
470  novices,  and  smaller  Motherhouses  had  been 
founded  in  Turin  and  Madrid.  The  order  was', 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Mrs.  Seton 
in  1808,  at  Emmettsburg.  Md.  It  wjis  extended 
to  Philadelphia  in  1814,  and  to  New  York  in  1817. 
In  1894  the  Sisters  were  to  be  foimd  in  twenty- 
four  countries  of  the  globe,  and  served  or  directed 
in  all,  1977  institutions.  In  America,  they,  as 
^Iso  other  Catholic  nursing  orders.  ha\-e  recog- 
nised and  accomm(Mlated  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  modem  medical  science  by  establishing 
£for  .secidar  nurses  in  the  hospitals  under 
i.iagement. 
■  Maynand,  »p.  ek.,  pp.  99-116. 
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A  picturesque  JDcident  of  the  last  century  illu 
trates  the  position  of  the  Sister  of  Charity  in  thf* 
French  army.     In  1889  Sister  Maria  Theresa  vat 
presenlet]    mth   the    Ribbon    of    the    L<gioo 
Honour,  and   the  general  in  command  addressoT 
her  in  the  presence  of  the  tro(^  as  folloire: 

Sister  Maria  Theresa: — -You  were  only  twtntjij 
years  of  age  when  you  first  gave  your  services  lo  1 
wounded  at  Balaclava,  and  you  were  'K'ounded  in ' 
execution  of  your  duty.  You  were  again 
at  Magenta.  You  bravely  nursed  the  wounded 
through  all  our  wars  in  Swla.  China,  and  Mexke 
You  were  carried  nff  the  field  at  Worth,  and  befon 
you  had  recovered  from  your  injuries  you  were  agiia 
performing  ynur  dtilies.  When  a  grenade  fell  into 
your  ambulance  you  without  hesitation  look  it  in 
your  hands  and  carried  it  to  a  distance  ot  a  hoodre^ 
yards,  when  it  exploded,  wounding  j^ou  severely. 
No  soldier  has  ever  performed  his  duty  lann  heroicaDr 
than  you  have  done,  or  li^xd  more  successfully  for  bis 
comrades  and  his  country.  I  have  the  bcmour  to  pre- 
sent you.  in  the  name  of  France  and  the  Fmich  Annj. 
with  the  cro&s  which  is  conferred  only  on  tboiB  mk 
have  shown  remarkable  bravery  in  action  Sotdivt 
— Present  arms! 

In  all  more  than  thirty  nurses,  most  <jI  wboc 
were  Sisters  of  Charity.  Imve  received  the  6e(' 
ration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  Francv.    Tt 
first  of  these  wiis  Sister  Martlia,  vrho  was  drcii- 
rated  in  1815,  by  order  of  Bonaparte. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  NURSING 

IN  all  probability  the  family  nursing  of  the 
humble  folk  of  Great  Britain  centuries 
ago.  when  the  first  missionaries  landed  on  her 
shores,  was  of  a  grade  somewhat  similar  to  that 
found  to-day  by  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Nurses  in  the 
Irish  bf)gs,  or  in  the  wHId,  out-of -the- world,  roeky 
eyries  of  the  islands  of  the  coast,  where,  with 
chimncyless  cabins,  earthen  floors,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  all  the  domestic  animals,  every  ex- 
perience of  life  and  death  is  piisscd  thniugh  in 
turn.  Under  such  circumstances,  thoujjh  alTcc- 
■"Hon  may  not  have  been  absent,  there  could  have 
hcen  no  nursing  but  that  of  nature,  for  so  it  is 
to-day  in  the  primitive  comers  of  the  earth  where 
unchanged  customs  show  the  habits  of  past  ages. 
The  rude  surgerj-  of  primitive  man  had  ma<le  some 
headway,  but  no  trace  of  medical  science  higher 
than  folk-lore  was  to  be  found,  for  the  wisdom  ol 
the  Druids,  whom  Toilet  called  the  "depositories 
of  all  science,"'  had  vanished  .iway.  With  the 
coming  of  the  monasteries  there  dawned  a  more 

■  Dt  I'Atiisianc*  pubUqut.  C  Toilet,  p.  j. 
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orderly  existence,  vnth  ideas  of  social  amenltyl 
personal  dignity,  decency,  and  privacy;  voA,\ 
leisure,  and  provisian  for  health  and  sickntK.] 
Grouped  around  the  church  as  the  central 
arose  the  cloister,  refectory,  kitchen,  chapter- 
house, dormitop.'.  guest-house,  parlour,  almonry,] 
and  library  of  the  community,  and  among  it 
the  infirmarj"  always  held  an  important  place  as 
part  of  the  convent  proper.  According  to  Ga*-' 
quct'  no  fuccd  location  was  assigned  to  the  in- 
firmary. At  Worce-tter  it  faced  the  west  front 
of  the  church ;  at  Durham  and  Rochester  it  joiori 
it;  at  Norwich  and  Gloucester  it  was  parallel  to 
the  rt;fcctory.  It  was  sometimes  sumMmded 
by  little  cloisters,  and  often  most  fitly  opened 
on  the  garden  filled  with  sweet  am)  medicinal 
herbs.*  The  superior  of  every  rehgious  house 
held  it  his  s[)ecial  n-sjionsibility  to  pro^-ide  for  the 
care  of  the  .'sick.  and  he  himself  alwaj-s  nude 
rounds  among  them  once  a  day.  "  Let  the  abbot 
take  special  care  that  they  be  not  neglected." 
wrnte  Benedict  in  his  rule,  "that  they  haw 
what  thej'  require  at  the  hands  of  the  cellarrr  " 
A  special  ofllcer,  called  the  infirmarian.  wa-s  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  the  sick,  and  according  to  the 
niles  there  w'Pre  required  of  him  qualities  simiUr 
to  those  that  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  char- 
acterisation of  the  ideal  nurse.     He  should  have 

'  Engliik  Monaiiie    Lije,  by  Abbot  Gasquet,  pp.  aA-*9.  * 
Methucn  ft  Co..  t.on<]on,  igoj. 
■  Ibid,  p,  99. 
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le  virtue  of  patiCTicc  in  a  pre-ennoent  tlegree. 
[e  must  be  gentle  and  good-tempered,  kind,  oom- 
Assionate  to  the-  sick,  and  n-iUing.  as  far  ss 
(ossiblc.  to  gratify  their  needs  with  atlectionate 
lympathy.  When  one  of  the  brethren  was  seized 
irith  any  sickness  and  came  to  the  infirmary  it 
was  the  infirmarian's  duty  to  bring  at  otice  the 
Bck  man's  plate,  spoon,  and  bed.  and  to  notify 
die  kitchener  so  that  the  sick  man's  portion 
Slight  be  sent  to  him  in  the  infirmary  refcctorj". ' 
The  infirmarian  alwaj-s  slept  in  the  infirmar\-,  ewn 
{  no  one  was  ill,  in  order  to  be  alw-av-s  a*ady.  It 
pras  his  duty  to  keep  supplies  of  medicines  and 
wmforts  for  the  sick,  to  keep  the  rooms  clean. 
be  fire  burning,  and  to  have  in  his  closet  spices 
md  materials  for  soothing  or  stimulating  draughts 
md  mixtures.  Strict  discipline  was  obsen.-ed  as 
n  a  hospital  w.ird;  quiet  and  order  prevailed.* 
ITm  operation  of  blood-letting,  which  our  ancestors 
hought  so  highly  of.  was  usually  performed  four 
imes  a  year,  or  oftcner  if  ncccssar>%  and  was  one 
bf  the  functions  of  the  infirninrian.  After  the 
|ancet  had  been  used,  a  styptic  was  applied  and 
he  arm  bandaged.  Three  dair-s  of  after-care  were 
■equircd  for  convalescence  from  bleeding*  and  the 
latient  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  church  Ijcfore 
he  others,  for  fear  of  ha\'ing  his  arm  rubbed  by 
v-alking  in  the  ranks. 

•  English  Mimaiik  Ltft,  Guquet,  p.  Sj* 
»tbid.  i:  if> 
»  /Wrf,  p.  89. 
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The  kitchener  was  another  interesting  pe: 
whose  duties  were  closely  related  with  the 
of  patients.     His  was  a  highly  important  offict,] 
requiring  superior  qualities.     "  In  a  special 
ner  he  was  to  see  to  the  sick,  and  serve  them 
food  that  they  might  fancy  or  relish  or  th&t 
good  for  them. "'     What  could  be  more  attrac' 
than  the  follomng  description  of  the  ideal  qi 
ifications  for  this  kitchen  suint  of  the  olden 

He  should  be  humble  at   heart  and   noi  only 
word ;  he  should  possess  a  ktn<lly  disposition  and  I 
lavish  of  pity  for  others;  he  should  have  a 
hand  in  supplying  hLs  own  needs  and  a  prodigal 
where  others  arc  concemcd;  he  must  ever  be  a  ■ 
Koler  of  those  in  afRtclion.  a  r«fuge  lo  those  wfao^ 
sick;  he  should  be  sober  and  untiring  and  really  1 
the  needy,  that  he  may  assist  them  as  a  father  aal] 
helper.' 

A  certain  kinship  of  principles  and  of 
tion    between    the    monastery    and    the    modm  I 
training-school  is  irrcsistibty  suggested  in  rcadiDf 
Gasquet's  delightful  chapter  on  the  "Monastm| 
and  Its  Rulers"  in  English  Monastic  Life. 
was,  one  asks,  the  actual  remote  ancestry  of 
school  for  nurses,  in  its  ethics  and  etiqtjctte, 
its    dignities,    responsibilities,    and    obedti 
Was  it  the  railitarj'  organisation,  or  the 
or  did  the  monastery  borrow  the  military  fo 
and  adapt  it  to  the  more  peaceful  activities 

■  Englisk  Mottaitic  Lift.  Gasquct,  p.  Si. 
'Ibid.,  p.  83. 


C''»*fioltira3  (ciim  m^  i>i-*h<.S3t»5 


BriMhcr  John  Walingfiird.  InBiniaTiBn  of  Si.  Altttn'* 
(fiM  titmaai.  Li/t.  p.  8j.  Uv  Ahbni  C.itquo      ai«hu»  *  Co..  I^uidmi,  hb* 
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:?  And  has  the  nurse's  training  thus 
something  both  monastic  and  militarv? 
iM!itar>-  ideal  has  often  been  held  up  as  one 
le  nurse  to  imitate,  and  many  arc  fond  of 
Iring  with  hers  the  severe  discipline,  unques- 
K  obedience,  and  courage  of  the  soldier. 
( is  a  question  how  far  a  profession  based  on 
ligation  to  take  life  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
I  to  one  devoted  to  saWng  it. 
i  Benedictine  monastery  was  equally  dis- 
Brian,>  but  its  strict  rule  took  thought  for 
umanitics  and  useful,  practical  work.  Nor 
t  fail  in  courage  and  fortitude,  but  these 
:ics  wen-  less  obtrusive  than  in  the  case  of 
tidier,  and  wen;  displayed  chiefly  when  times 
stilcnoc  and  affliction  ravaged  society.  It 
1  set;m  that,  for  a  model  to  study,  the  gentle 
,y  and  sweet  courtes>'  of  manner  of  the 
atcry  might  better  befit  a  nurse  than  the 
It  aul<Mnalic  bearing  of  the  well-drilled 
T.  The  reasoned  and  ethical  obedience  of 
enedictine  cloister,  which  was  not  to  respond 
.righteous  commands,  is  a  higher  type  than 
lechanical  military  obedience,  and  a  brighter 

'he  governing  lluMieht  of  monastic  life  was  thai  it  wus 
kie,  u  mititiii.  and  s  inonaM«ry  a  c»mp  or  barrack. 
(ulnen  vas  lo  be  inceMftnt,  obedience  prompt  ani 
W.  no  man  was  lo  mumnur. — tminuig  a*  nKuiinin, 
t  AS  tvody.  and  complete  mbordinaiion  a*  fixed,  ful- 
i  of  ordcni  as  unquestioning,  afi  in  a  regiment  "  Prom 
/  Sr  Anulm.  by  De&a  Church,  quoted  l>y  G»Bquet. 
Vltl.and  Ett^ith  MonasUtift,  vol.  >.,  p.  lb.  tnirod. 
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adornment  to  a  worker  in  the  service  of  healtli 
and  society.  "Obedience  alone,"  said  Florence 
Nightingale,  "is  a  very  poor  thing.  That  upon 
which  it  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  is  inteilignt 
obedience," ' 

The  monastic  system  established  by  St.  Benedict 
was  based  entirely  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  abbot. 
Though  the  Rule  gives  directions  as  to  an  abbot'i 
government  and  furnishes  him  with  principles  on 
which  to  act,  and  binds  bim  to  carry  out  certais 
prescriptions  as  to  consultation  with  others  in  difEcull 
matters,  etc.,  the  subject  is  told  to  obey  wthoal 
question  or  hesitation  the  decision  of  the  superior.  It 
is  of  course  needless  to  say  that  this  obedience  did 
not  extend  to  the  commission  of  evil,  even  were  any 
such  a  command  ever  imposed.  Upon  this  princijJe 
of  implicit  obedience  to  authority  depended  tht 
power  and  success  of  the  monastic  systewi.^ 

It  was  not  for  the  abbot  himself,  but  for  what 
he  represented  in  the  community,  that  ceremonious 
forms  of  respect  were  shown  him.  and  familiarit)' 
was  avoided :  so,  too,  not  from  anj'  thought  d 
himself,  but  of  his  office,  was  he  to  be 

careful  not  la  lower  the  dignity  of  .his  office  by  too 
much  conQescending  to  those  who  might  be  disposfti 
to  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature;  nor  might 
he  omit  to  correct  any  want  of  respect  manifested 
toward  his  person.  He  was  in  this  to  consider  his 
office  and   not  his  personal    inclinations.  ^   ...  He 

'  Noifs  on  Nursing  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  1861,  p.  M. 

'  English  Moaastu:  Life,  Gasquet,  p,  41. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  49, 
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c  bII  others  was  to  be  careful  to  keep  every  rule 
and  re^tadon,  since  it  was  certain  that  ^^'hen  he  <Ud 
not  obey,  himiiclf ,  hv  cuuld  not  look  (or  the  obcdicDce 
of  others.  .  .  . 

As  superior,  he  had  to  stand  aloof  from  the  rest,  so 
It  unduly  to  encourage  faniiliarityin  his  subjects, 
was  to  show  no  rcspcft  (or  persons;  not  favourine 
ODe  .   .   .  more  than  the  other,  ait  this  could  nut  fail 
to  be  (atal   to  true  observance.  ...     "In  giving 
\p  he  should  be  a  father."  says  one  eustomal:  in 
ing  instruction  he  sliould  speak  as  a  teacher.' 

\Vhil«  the  abbot   was  as  a  father,   his    first 

assistant,  the  prior,  was  to  occupy  a.  position  like 

that  of  the  mother  of  a  fatnily.'     The  sub-prior 

was    the    second    assistant.     The    novice-master 

taught  the  novices,  who  twre  kept  somewhat  apart 

und  under  special  ob9er\'alioii.     The  ofticials.  dis- 

■line.  rules,  and  duties   in    the    momi.'rtery    of 

were  tlif  same,  with  the  same  co-ordina- 

on  of  all  toward  definite  purposes  in  work  and 

achievement. 

'<Accortling  to  Gasquet  little  information  is  to  be 

found  about  the  nuns  of  England  before  the  Refor- 

nii'tiiii^  'i:it  glimpses  of  them  show  nursing  to  have 

been    L  I  '  instant  interest  among  llleui.     Many  were 

the    notable   nurses  among    the    early    con\'ent 

women,  for  wherever  we  find  legends  of  saints  who 

cured  miraculously  it  is  safe  to  assume  their  nursing 

and  medical  powers.     St,  Bridget  of  Kildare,  who 

miraculously    healed    lepers;    St.    Ethelberga    of 

•  OaKluDl.  op.  cit..  pp.  S'-S** 
tjbid.,  p.  S4- 
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Barking,  who  healed  the  sick;  Walburga,  who 
studied  medicine  to  minister  to  the  poor;  Mod- 
wena,  the  Irish  saint  who  cured  epilepsy — of  their 
practical  ability  and  knowledge  of  drugs  aod 
treatment  we  may  feel  certain.  Old  reconii 
of  the  Gr^e-Dieu  ccmvent  of  Augustinian  nuns 
in  Leicestershire,  England,  quoted  by  Gasquet, 
give  a  charming  picture  of  the  life,  "simple,  hard. 
yet  happy,"  of  the  members  of  a  religious  settle- 
ment.— their  frugal  housekeeping,  their  charities, 
their  teaching  of  young  gentlewomen,  their 
farming  and  cattle-raising,  their  spinning  and 
weaving,  their  charities  and  nursing.  "Out  of 
their  small  means  they  set  aside  a  not  insignifican: 
portion  for  the  care  and  clothing  of  the  sick  in 
their  infirmary;  whilst  out  of  their  income  the} 
founded  not  less  than  eight  pensions."'  In  the 
Wiltshire  convents,  we  are  told,  "the  young 
maids  were  brought  up  at  the  nunneries,  whert 
they  had  examples  of  piety,  and  humility.  anJ 
modesty,  and  obedience.  Here  they  learned 
needlework,  the  art  of  confectionery,  sui^en' 
(for  anciently  there  were  no  apothecaries  or 
surgeons;  the  gentlewomen  did  cure  their  poa 
neighbours),  physic,  writing,  drawing,  etc."  -^ 
typical  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  conveni 
is  given  in  the  memorial  to  "  the  Abbess  Euphe- 
mia"  (of  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  'W'herwell. 
in  Hampshire)  of  whom  it  is  said : 

To  her  sisters,  bnth  in  health  and   sickness,  si* 
•  Gasquet,  op.  cit.,  p,  175. 
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administered  ihe  necessities  of  life  with  piety,  prud- 
ence, care  and  honesty.  .  .  .  She  with  maternal 
friety  and  careful  forethought  built,  for  the  use  of 
l>oth  sicV  and  sound,  a  new  and  large  infirmar>"  away 
from  the  main  buildings,  and  in  conjunction  with  it 
a  dormitory  with  the  necessary  offices.  Beneath  the 
infirmary  the  constructed  a  water  course,  through 
which  a  stream  flowed  with  stithcient  force  to  carry 
off  all  refuse  that  might  corrupt  the  air.  .  .  .' 

Mother  Etipbemia  showed  an  amount  of  ener^gj^ 
and  ability  in  tearing  down  old  and  unfit  buildings  ' 
and  replacing  them  with  "new  and  strong"  <Hies, 
extending  and  improving  the  farms  and  farm 
buildings,  draining  and  excavating  as  well  as 
bfautif>-ing  in  all  directions  of  her  domain,  which 
made  her  seem  in  large  affairs  "  to  have  the  spirit 
of  a  man  rather  than  of  a  woman."'  A  new 
chapel  was  built  under  her  administration,  and 
with  it  was  enclosed  a  larger  space.  "  adorned  with 
pleasant  vines  and  trees."  A  new  mill;  new 
offices  around  a  square  court  where  the  nuns 
might  walk,  the  whole  surrounded  with  gardens, 
vir»eyards,  shrubberies,  and  a  wall,  new  manor- 
houses  and  farm-houses;  a  bell-tower  "of  com- 
manding height  and  exquisite  workmanship" — 
these  were  among  the  examples  of  Mother  Eu- 
phemia's  executive  ability.  Such  were  the  peace- 
ful and  hospitable  domains  that  long  offered  the 
only  substitute  for  public  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses; for  in  that  early  period,  says  Kirkman 

I  >G**quet.  0f.  CTl.,  p.  157. 

I         'Ibid..  pL  156. 

I  *B».    1. — >» 
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Gray,^  there  was  general  indifTcrenoe  to  what  is 
to*day  the  most  popular  form  of  philanthropv. 
viz.:  the  can;  of  the-  sick.  It  was  the  general 
custom  of  the  convent  to  offer  "such  provisioi 
daily  for  the  people  that  stood  in  need  thereof,  at 
sick.  sore,  lanie,  or  otlterwise  impuurnt,  that  now 
or  few  lacked  relief  in  one  place  or  another.    Yea, 

many  of   them  whose   revenues    were  si 

thereto  made  hospitals  and  lodgings  nitliii;  ; 

own  houses,  wherein  they  kept  a  number  of  im- 
potent persons  with  all  necessaries  for  thetn.  «ith 
persons  to  attend  upon  them.'  Inadequate  as 
this  proxHsion  must  have  been,  it  was  for  sevetsi 
centuries  the  only  substitute  offered  for  genenl 
hospital  and  nursing  services.  It  was  not  to  lbs 
sick  us  such,  but  to  the  sick  poor,  that  the  convem 
opened  its  hospitable  doors;  and  until  after  the 
sixteenth  century  in  England  the  word  hoqxtal 
or  "  maison-dieu "  continued  to  mean  a  ptoce 
something  like  a  modem  almshouse  and  not  solely 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick.  Moreo\-cr. 
treatment,  in  the  sense  we  know  it.  hardly  existed. 
The  first  hospitals  in  England  dau-  inxa  the 
tenth  and  eleventli  centuries.  Creighton  men- 
tions the  hospital  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Leonard  kl 
York,  founded  in  Q36  a.d.  by  Athelst&ne.  as  the 

'  A  History  "/  Enslish  Pkilanlkrtfpy.  by  B,  Kirknua  Gnj 
King  ft  Son.  London.  1Q05,  p.  9. 

>  Gasquet.  Hfxry  VIII.  and'  llu  Disit>liawn  of  Ar  if«M- 
sitrits,  vol.  ii..  p.  500,  tnxa  old  chroakle.  quoted  by  Cnj. 
p.  10. 
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first  known,'  and  other  writers  have  recorded 
AtheUtane's  actaWty  in  encouraging  hospital 
Imilding.  The  hospital  at  York  was  a  great  es- 
tablishment for  the  poor,  with  special  provision 
for  lepers,  and  there  were  eight  Sisters  on  the 
oursing  staff.  Dr.  Stratton  mentions  St.  Bartliol- 
omew's  buspital  for  lepers,  tniilt  in  107S  in  Ro- 
chester by  Gundulph.  the  bishop.  It  stood  on  the 
river  Medway,  and  was  cared  fc»r  by  a  prior  and 
Brothers. ' 

Tivu  hospitals  were  built  in  10S4  (say  some 
writers;  others  give  the  date  1070)  by  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur\'.  One  of  these,  called 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist,  stood  by  the  gate 
of  the  town,  vvithin  the  walls,  and  %'as  a  general 
hospital  for  both  men  and  wonien  "  who  were 
ack  in  various  ways."' 

The  other  was  for  tlie  so-called  lepers  and  was 
situated  in  the  woods  of  Blean,  a  mile  ot  so  out 
of  the  town.  It  was  called  the  hospital  of  Her- 
baldm^'n.  Lanfranc  was  of  an  Italiiin  family,  and 
had  the  Italian  hospitals  in  mind  when  he  built 
these  two  famous  English  institutions.  The 
hospital  of  St-  Giles  in  the  East,  also  called  Si. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  founded  by  Queen  Matilda 
in  I  loi,  long  remained  one  of  the  most  important 


■  Htttory  oi  Epidtmici  in  Britain,  Cmigbton.  MactnilUo 
Co.,  p-  87. 

>  EdinbvT^  Utd.  and  Surg.  Jmvm.,  July.  i8<ii.  article  on 
"The  Chatham  Leper  Kotpitol." 

'  Eclwnstcin.  9f  ea.,  p.  1(9. 
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"leper"  hospitals  in  England.'  and  near  by.  in 
the  Minorics,  Matilda  established  an  order  ot 
the  Poor  Clares  to  serve  in  the  wards.  Matilda 
herself  took  a  personal  share  in  the  nursing,  and. 
like  other  royal  saints,  often  brought  the  sick 
into  her  own  apartments,  where,  girded  with 
a  towel  (so  the  story  goes) .  she  washe<l  them  and 
attended  to  their  nteds.'  In  1148  Msbldi 
founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Katherine.  as  a  n»- 
morial  to  her  two  children.  It  was  chartered  b>' 
Philippa.  wife  of  Edward  111.,  and  to  the  care  d 
the  sick  within  its  walls  there  was  added  the 
express  duty  of  the  ladies  of  noble  Irirth,  who 
served  in  it.  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick  in  their 
homes.  It  is  this  ancient  visiting  nursing  fouudi- 
tion  that  has,  in  recent  yeare.  been  taken  for  the  I 
corporate  ancestry  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee 
Nurses'  Institute  for  district  nursing.  | 

In  i_u3  Rahere  founded  St.  BartholonMw's 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  those  sick  of 
any  disease  except  small-pox.     This  noble  and 

■  It  i*  well  known  that  the  tcnn  leprosy  rs  lued  in  hiAo*; 
and  liicraUire  covers  a  Krwit  vnriety  o(  disraws  not  propMh 
cl&HSifu^d  Hi  irue  It^prusy,  I'li..  elephant U»is.  lupus,  and  Mhw 
lomis  ol  lubcivultMiii.  Bcsidcn  theie,  no  one  c«n  ramd  voT 
far  in  the  imraing  history  o(  the  Middle  Ase«  without  «»■ 
pveting  llist  a  gnut  deal  of  the  so-called  leprosy  vas  «yphilii. 
■nd  thin  idea  is  confinncd  by  Creighton.  who,  in  hi«  Nimrr 
^  Epidemici  in  ^riidiK.ilutea  that  "leprosy"  incltided all tfe* 
visible  farmt  of  venereal  diiwsse  at  n«U  as  all  skin  diseun.  ■ 
See  his  chapter  li,.  p.  6q  I 

'  Eckenstein.  p.  390.  quoting  Ailred  of  Rievaux-    AIm 
Creightoa,  op.  cil.,  p.  83 
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historic  foundation,  long  one  of  the  famous  hos- 
pitals of  the  world,  had  at  the  time  of  its  inception 
two  purposes,  the  care  erf  orphans  as  well  as 
thesick.  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  latermadc  famous 
by  the  reform  erf  nursing  on  Miss  Nightingale's 
plan,  had  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  imapnatton  to 
picture  the  total  absence  of  nursing  and  the  dire 
need  for  it  during  the  plague  epidemics  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1665  from  6.^.000  to  65.000 
died  of  the  plague,  white  small-pox  habitually 
caused  ten  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  Pestilences 
occurred  about  once  in  every  generation. — ^fate- 
ful visitations  of  ever\'  imaginable  form  of  filth 
disease.  For  seven  hundred  years,  morcowr, 
there  was  a  horrible  association  of  famine  with 
pestilence — ^thc  dreaded  "  hunger  typhus"  not 
unknown  to  more  modem  nations.  Besant  has 
described  with  thrilling  imagery  the  calling — 
calling  of  the  voice  of  the  plague,  trying  through 
centuries  to  teach  mankind  its  lesson  of  how  tn 
live  to  preserve  health.  It  is  said  that  Erasmus 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  relation  between 
filth  and  dise-asc,'  and  that  he  n-fused  to  remain  in 
England  on  account  of  the  filthy  abodes.  The 
houses,  damp  and  cold,  without  ventilation  ch* 
drainage  invited  illness,  but  in  times  of  pesti- 
lence  stricken  persons  wvn  locked  in  tbcm  to  die 

■  DrCtiexdlc.  in  Tkt  Nnrui'  Ji^urtuil.Pch. .  igo6:  lecture  on 
"  The  ProsTvn  of  HyKii^ne."  given  bcfon:  the  Roywl  Britsh 
Nunoi'  AMocitttion. 
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or    recover    as    they    might.     Pest-houses  wm 
places  of  horrors  untold,  and  no  one  went  to  tb--- 
except  in  despair.      Yet  the  treatise  written  : 
Thomas  Lodge,'  the  author  and  plav-wrigbt.  who 
studied  medicine,  shows  that  one  at  least  ha-' 
vision  and  a  dream  of  what  a  model  ccmtagi- 
hospital  might  be. 

It  .should  have  (he  said]  about  fifty-idx  rooms,  etce 
one  furnished  with  tvro  beds,  that  the  nek  mi^t 
change  from  one  to  the  other.  There  should  be  t 
second  building  for  convalescents.  The  chamber 
may  be  sprinkled  wth  rose  vinegar  or  rose  water  li 
the  patient  be  rich ;  should  likewise  be  strewn  with 
odoriferous  Rowers  and  sweet  smelling  herbs,  namdy. 
in  summer  time  with  roses,  violets  and  pinks,— will) 
leaves  of  willow  andtbe  vine.  It  is  jjood  also  lo  haw 
quinces  and  citrons  lo  smell  to.  It  mill  comfort  lad 
quicken  the  patient's  heart  if  he  rub  his  nose.  ean. 
hands,  and  face  with  a  preparation  of  white  rote 
vinegar,  good  Malmsey  wine,  powder  o(  xodoark. 
cloves,  dried  roses,  and  musk.' 

Ignorance  of  the  tnie  nature  of  disease  wai' 
widespread  to  a  late  period.  Superstition  kept 
a  firm  hold  on  men's  minds  (though  the  firet 
Sanitary  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1388),  and  as.  in  the  slow  transition  of  ages, 
the  healing  god  had  given  place  to  the  healing 
saint,  now  the  saint  was  sometimes  displaced  by 
the  king.  For  a  long  time  the  "king's  totich'* 
was  supposed  to  cure  the  "  king's  evil"  or  "scro- 

*A  Trriilit*  emhf  PlngHe.  hy  Tttonnsui  l.o4|te  •  ijjS'l^i 
■  Quoted  by  KirkinAii  Gray,  Hia.  En^  Pkilan^  p.  45. 
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fula."' Charles  II.  "touched" some 9?,ooo persons. 
<30e  of  whom  was  no  less  mtenectual  a  man  than 
Samuel  Jctoison.  Even  in  the  hospitals,  to 
which  we  mttsct  turn  to  find  the  gradual  de\-e!(^ 
orient  oi  modem  nursing.  anxieW  fur  the  patient's 
soul  often  quite  overbalanced  the  care  for  his 
body. 

Ot  the  now  great  and  famous  English  hospitals 
the  most  ancient  is  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  also 
the  richest  in  historical  association  and  in  medical 
tradition,  even  as  it  still  stands  to-day  fctfemost 
in  liberal  intelligence  of  science,  gracious  charitj', 
and  nursing  standards  of  exceptional  distinction. 
Like  the  Santo  Spirito  in  Rome,  it  has  a  legend 
turning  upon  the  dream  ni\"th  intertwined  with 
its  history.  Raherc,  a  courtier  erf  Henr>'  I.  whose 
life  had  perhaps  been  even  more  than  rollicking 
and  whose  spirits  were  such  that  he  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  King's  jester,  but  who  had  under 
the  jests  a  deeper  and  more  serious  aspiration, 
became  later  in  life  a  prebendarj'  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  and  made  a  religious  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  to  atone  for  his  sins.  While  there  he  be- 
came a  canon  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  During 
his  stay  in  the  Holy  City  he  had  an  attack  of 
Roman  le\'cr.  and  was  \'ery  ill.  He  had  gone 
to  inspect  the  new  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  had  been  built  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber 
where  the  old  ruins  of  the  temple  of  >Eeculapiu» 
had  once  stood.  The  ancient  stone  pillars  of  the 
>  S«e  Ltfky.  voL  i.,  chap.  iii..  p.  J64. 
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pagan  temple  sttU  remained  within  the  dwreh 
precincts,  but  tlieir  prestige  was  gone,  and  some 
relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  prtsen'cd  there  ihec 
held  the  reverent  attention  of  pilgrims.  In  his 
delirium  Rahcrc  dreamed  or  imagined  that  he  sa« 
the  saint  appear  to  him.  He  had  ahtrady  vcwcd 
to  build  a  hospital  if  he  might  recover  and  return 
to  England,  and  the  vision  made  known  to  h'lr 
the  site  on  which  he  should  build  it^ — a  spot  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  had  once  dreamed  d  !« 
a  church.  Rahcre  recovered,'  went  home,  and 
told  his  vision.  He  Wiis  greaUy  helped  with 
money  and  land  by  the  Bi.shop  of  London.  Richini 
de  Belmeis.  and  also  secured  grants  of  privilejcs 
from  the  King.  He  buitt  his  hospital  in  lu^,  in 
Smithfield,  and  at  first  de^'oted  himself  to  its 
service.  In  connection  with  it  he  built  a  priory,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  prior.  No  grant  or 
deed  is  recorded  before  11.1,5,  when  a  charter 
of  Henry  I.  recites  the  privileges  and  liberties 
bestowed  upon  the  hospital  ancJ  priory,  beginning' 

Know  ye  that  I  have  granted  ...  to  the  chtmli 
of  the  blessed  B;irthi>](imcw  of  London  and  to  Rabenl 
the  prior  and  the  regular  canons ....  and  tu  the  pocr 
of  the  hospital  of  the  said  church  .  .  .'  [etc.]. 

The  hospital  was  to  receive  poor  and  diseased 
persons    "until    they    got  well,"    and    pregnant 

<  HiMor.  Sktfck  of  Ike  Priory  and  Royal  H&sp  St.  fiof 
thobmm.     W,  A,  DcIomoUv 

•  Mfmoranda.    RrfrreHCtt.   and   DocnmnOt   fUtaltnf  U  iJbi 
Royal  Iloipilaii  of  Loni^m.    1S36. 
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"n-omcn.  until  the  birth  of  their  children;  such 
liabes.  also,  if  their  mothers  died  leaving  them 
xinprovided  for.  were  to  be  maintained  until  their 
^seventh  year.  Before  ii.i;  Rahcrc  had  finished 
tnailding  the  greater  part  of  the  church  of  St. 
;^artholomcft\  and  he  soon  after  gave  up  the 
.caspital  duties  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
:ly  religious  life,  ha\'ing  established  Sisters 
d  Brothers  under  the  Augustinian  rule  to  nurse 
tie  patients  in  the  wards. 

The  early  buildings  of  the  hospital  were  small 

»^d  were  grou]x.'d  about  and  connected  with  a 

eat  hall  in  which  probably  mast  of  the  beds 

*st<)od.'     Here  was  a  noble  fireplace   whore  the 

^S^ing's  logs  were  burned  later,  when  King  Henry 

**ad  sent  his  gift  of  "  one  old  oak  "  according  to  the 

^^xiaint  records  of  his  directions  to  his  foresters: 

We  command  you  to  give  to  the  patients  of  the 

l~^ospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  l^ondon  as  our 

S~ift  one  old  oak  from  our  forest  of  Windsor. "  * 

The  domain  of  the  ancient  hospital  must  have 
V>«en  a  picturesque  spot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
^3cside  the  hospital  proper  there  were  grouped  on 
*  ■*  the  dwellings  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and 
**.lso  private  dwelling  houses  and  shops  which  were 
cnted  out,  and  apparently  constituted  quite  a 
irce  of  revenue.  Lady  Johanna  Astley,  who 
d  been  the  nurse  of  King  Henr>'  VI.  in  his  in- 

'  Th*  Paa  and  PitmH  Statt  of  Si.  R/irihoiomnt-'i  Hotpital, 
^y  Dr.  Nonnun  Moore,  p.  i8      Adinrd  and  Son.  1805. 
*  Mm/ .  nmc  page. 
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fancy,  lived  in  one  of  these  houses.  A  couple  ri 
the  shops  wcru  owned  by  Sister  Enutui  Clunbuij;  g 
who  received  the  rent  for  them,  while  Uk  Masvrf 
of  the  house  received  one  rose  for  each  buiWi-: 
Few  details  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  A\:r- 
tintan  nursing  sisterhood  and  brotherhood  '>!  > 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  Rahere  had  est^lish 
eight  Brothers  and  four  Sisters,  under  the 
Dr.  Norman  Moore,  who  knows  more  of  the 
of  the  hospital  than  any  one,  once  told  the  twerr 
eth  centuo"  Sisters  that  the  first  recorded  apt^ 
cation  for  a  Sister's  post  caine  in  the  rtipi  ^ 
Kichard  Coeur  dc  Lion,  from  a  lady  Uwt*^  m 
Friar  Street,  but  that  it  is  not  known  vhcX'tr 
the  Brothers  accepted  her.'  The  first  onr 
pointed  (he  added)  of  whom  record  remains 
Bdina  de  Rittle,  of  Essex,  whose  father  vas  a 
feudal  lord,  and  who  carried  a  lar^  dowry 
her  for  the  benefit  nf  the  hospital.  The 
authority  tells  us  tluit  in  the  archi\'««  of 
hospital  a  document  over  seven  hundred  yean 
old.  with  its  seal  in  perfect  preservation,  giws 
the  oIde.st  list  of  the  staff  which  is  in  enstenot 
Four  brothers  are  there  mentioned  by  naitt: 
Elia,  Walter  of  Hatfield,  Osbert  of  Campenden, 
and  Ralph  the  Red.  Their  duties,  morecwr. 
are     specified     as    being     under    tiiree     heads:  .■ 

■  "The  Inh«bit«nt»  of  St  BaTtboloRirw**  Hospiul 
Reign  of  Henry  VI. "■     Dr.  Norman  Moore.  St.  Bortk 
Journal.  Srpt.,  tijos.  PP-  fH-f75. 

'  Bruiik  Journal  of  Mursing,  May  5,  1906.  p.  360. 
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aedical  treatment,  prayer,  and  financial  man* 
ECincnt. 

Mb  reading  these  annals  of  the  past  cue  cannot 
B  wonder  at  the  greater  simplicity  of  hospital 
bCord  kee^nng  in  the  olden  da\-s.  St.  Bartholo- 
•ew's  hospital,  better  managed  than  the  HAtel- 
*ieu.  kept  its  records  of  cases,  and  an  extract 
-•om  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  runs  as 
Mcms: 

There  have  been  healed  of  the  pocques,  f>'stules. 
[thie  bla>'nes  and  sores  to  the  nombre  of  eight  hun- 
ned  and  tbcnce  safe  delivered,  that  other  having  n«de 
lyghtc  entre  in  their  roumc.  Beside  cyght  skore 
od  twelve  that  ha\'e  there  forsaken  this  life  in  their 
itollerable  miseries  and  griefcs  whichc  else  might  have 
led  and  stoncke  on  the  eyes  and  noses  of  tlie  citJe.* 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  whate\-er 
S  significance  in  affairs  of  state,  was  followed 
y  a  time  of  hardship  and  sorrow  for  the  sick  poor, 
tay.  while  recognising  fully  the  fact  that  alms- 
tving  creates  as  well  as  relieves  dependency. 
»ys:» 

In  the  period  fol)o\i-iiig  the  dissolution  of  the  monas' 
iries  there  wjis  a  very  grave  increase  of  poverty, 
latched  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  available 

"The  Foundation  of  St.  Bartbolonu-w'H  lloapital,"  by 
orman  Uoorc  Motthiy  Paptraf  Ihr  Guild  of  St.  BarnabM, 
vmton,  No.  u.  vol   ii  .  Sept.,  1684. 

>  Tht  Past  and  Prtstitl  Slau  of  Si.  Bartholomews  Hoipilal. 
ornun  Moon,  U.D.,  (AdUrd  un<l  Son,  Londoa,  1895), 
?■  53-54- 

'  History  of  Etifluli  PkUantkropy.  p.  11. 
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meant  of  relief;  under  the  old  s>-stein  the 
had  been  in  some  sort  considered — under  tbe 
they  were  grievously  oppressed. 

State  aid  and  private  pbilanthrop)'  adv 
but  slowly  to  fill  the  void,  and  the  art  ot 
sank  into  a  state  of  neglect  which  was  to  Itf 
over  two  centuries. 

The  demand  for  a  secular  and  public  canttal 
a  numbt-r  of  the  more  important  London 
pitals  came  into  existence  in  1538,  for  at  this 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  nf 
petitioned  the  king,  asking  that  the  mayor 
other  officials  might  have  the  management  ft 
Mary's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  St.  Thomas'$ 
pitfils.'  with  others  le-ss  notable  from  a 
standpoint.  The  suppression  of  the  con 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  nursing  S^.-^^ 
from  the  hospitals  necessitated  replacing 
with  ordinary-  lay  servants  or  attendants, 
must  ha\x'  been  a  process  precisely  similar  to 
laicisation  which  has  taken  place  so  energi 
in  France  in  the  last  few  decades.  The 
city  fathers,  however,  showed  more  practicJ 
wisdom  than  the  French  in  one  important  respfrt, 
they  copied  the  hierarchy  of  the  religious  ofd» 
and  placed  a  matron  at  the  head  of  all  the  woow- 
They  also  retained  the  title  "Sister."  with  '» 
associations  of  kindness  and  consolation,  [or  tir 
nurses  in  charge  of  wards,  and  thus  they  ptfr 

■  Mem.  Rff.  and  Doeumntts  rt^inf  1^  llv  R»yai  H- 
1836. 
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srved  the  fonn  best  adapted  to  kod  itsdl  to 
e  nev  spirit  of  edocaiion  and  teaching  which 
■was  later  destined  to  meet. 
Tile  bospitAl  of  Su  Banbotomew  re\-erted  to 
e  city  in  1547.  the  agreement  made  then  be- 
ihc  king  ami  the  mayor  ttciling  that  the 
•*y  should  have  forever  the  Hospital  of  Little  St. 
holomew,  and  that  it  should  be  called  "The 
ousc  of  the  Poor  in  West  Sraithfield  in  the 
burbs  of  the  City  of  London  of  King  Henry  the 
Shth's  foundation";  that  there  should  be  a 
riest  called  the  vicar  and  another  the  hospitaller; 
.t  room  should  be  prvparwl  for  one  hundred  poor 
and  women,  and  for  a  matron  with  tyfel^-e 
'Omen  under  her  to  make  the  beds  and  attend 
the  said  men  and  women.' 
There  was  to  be  one  physician,  one  surgeon,  and 
*ghi  "byddles"  or  beadles  to  bring  to  the  said 
■Ospital  such  poor,  sick,  aged,  and  impotent  per- 
^ns  as  should  be  found  going  about  the  city 
**cl  suburbs.  Tlus  regulation  sounds  as  if  the 
lital  were  now  something  of  an  almshouse, 
•ad  the  "byddles"  seem  to  have  been  a  later 
*tler  of  the  "parabolani"  of  earlier  times.  In 
^iis  same  year.  1547.  the  citizens  also  acquired 
thiehem.*  an  asylum  (or  insane  patients,  and 
tie  then  abandoned  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
^tted  up.  also  for  "poor,  impotent,  lame,  and 
iseased"    persons,    the    institution    which    was 

'M^ni   Rrf.ondDoe. 

>  Whcnc«  the  wronl  "BcdUm"  *■  appUttd  to  DudbouatL 
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later,  in  nen-  and  imposing  buildings,  to 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  N'tghtii^ale 
The  historic  St.  Thomas's,  in  which  ooedl 
greatest  reforms  of  the  nineteenth  ccntan' 
wrought  by  a  woman,  owed  its  earliest 
hkewise  to  a  woman,  for  a  pious  dame 
Mary,  a  ferry-boat  keeper,  soon  after  the  Cai-| 
quest,  had  ^iven  tlie  original  site  for  a  coninl| 
This   Mar>'  was  canonised  as   St.    Mar)' 
(over  the  river).    In  u  12  the  convent  wasl 
but  rebuilt  the  next  year,  by  Richard,  priori 
Bermondsey.  as  an   almonry*  for  poor  cl: 
Later,  at  a  date  somewhat  uncertain,  the 
of  Winchester  built  a  hospital  there  and 
Kshed  a  Master.  Brethren,  and  Sisters  10 
the  poor.     After  the  Reformation  it  passed 
the  hands  of  the  city.     At  that  time  it  had 
forty  beds.      In  1732,  St.  Thomas's  was: 
and  the  nursing  s>'stem.  adapted  from  that  of  1 
old  orders,  gave  a  Sister  (secular)  to  each  ward ' 
two  or  three  ser\'ant  nurses  under  her.     In  t8 
the  stately  new  pavilions  which  now 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  completed, 
eluding    the    beautiful    Nightingale    Home 
Training  School. 

The  city  authorities,  when  they  took  ct 
framed  rules  for  the  go\'emmcnt  of  all  their '. 
pitals,  called  the  "  Order  of  the  Hospital. "' 
these  rules  the  regulations  prescribing  the 
of  the  various  onicials  were  set  forth  as  *'  Cl 
'  Mtm  R*!.  <tmi  Ooe. 
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1  nan*  malce  quaint  and  interesting  reading. 

siau^d  fixed  times  these  regulations  -wen  read 

tud  in  the  hospitals  before  all  of  those  whom 

ty  concerned.     Of  special  interest  to  nurses  are 

from    which    the    folloning    extracts    are 


The  Matron's  Cbaige: 

. .  .  Your  charge  is  also  to  search  and  enquire 
iiHber  the  ti-omcn  doe  ttieir  ductie.  in  washing  uf 
i  children's  sheets  and  shins,  and  in  keeping  deane 
d  sweet  those  that  arc  committed  to  their  charge; 
i  also  in  the  beddea,  sheets,  coverlets,  and  ap- 
nile  (with  kcping  ckan  their  wards  and  chambers) 
inding  of  such  as  shalbe  broken  from  time  to  time. 
id  especially  yow  shall  geue  diligent  heede.  that 
;  said  washers  and  nurses  of  this  howse  be  alwaies 
tl  occupied  and  not  idle.  .  ,  .  You  shal  also  once 
every  quarter  of  the  yeare  examine  the  inventorie 
ich  shalbe  delivered  unio  you.  of  the  implements 
the  howse;  as  of  beddes,  bolsters,  maltrasses.  blan- 
tts.  coverlets,  shets.  pallads.  shirts,  bosen,  and 
3l  other;  whether  any  of  tlie  same  be  purloyned, 
faeteled,  spoiled  or  otherwise  consumed;  and  to 
lice  such  lacke  and  faults,  us  by  yuw  shalbe  espied, 
awea  unto  the  almoners  of  this  howse  for  the  time 
itg.  .  .  .  You  shall  twi^  or  tluise  in  eaer>'  weke 
se  in  the  night,  and  goe  as  well  into  the  sick  warde 
also  into  euerj'  other  warde.  and  there  se  that  the 
Idren  be  couered  in  the  beddes,  whcrby  they  tak« 
cold.  .  .  . 

Of  somewhat  later  date  is  the  nde  following: 

Mso  at  such  times  as  the  Sisters  shall  aot.be  oc- 
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cupied  about  the  poor,  ye  shall  set  them  to : 
or  doing  of  some  other  manner  of  work  that : 
avoid  idleness  and  be  profitable  u>  the  poor  ti.\ 
house.     Also  ye  shall  receive  the  Max  provided  I 
Govemeurg  of  ihitt  House  and  the  same  beiaifl 
by  the  Sisters  ye  shall  commit  to  ihc  said  Gov 
that  they  may  both  put  order  for  the  weighing  oil 
same  to  weaver,  and  for  the  measuring  of  it  al 
returning  thereof. 

Year  isjT 

The   Charge   of  the   Nurses  and   Keepent  of 
Wardes: 

...  Ye   shall   also    Hie   and   e*chu«   all  ny 
skoldinge,  swearinge,  and  drunkeoness. 

Ve  shall  in  your  behauiour  and  doings  be ' 
luuinge,  and  diligent. 

Ye  shall  al&o  carefully  and  diligently  ovenee,  1 
and  govvme  all  those  tender  babes  and  yc 
that  shalbe  committed  to  your  charge,  and  the 
holesoroely,  cleanely,  and  sweetly  noorisbe  and 
up.  .  .  . 

The  year  ijS* 
Ye  shall  also  faithfully  and  charitably  serv* 
help  the  poor  in  all  their  griefs  and  diseases  s» ' 
by  keeping  them  sweet  and  clean  as  in  giving 
their  meats  and  drinks  after  the  most  honest 
comfortable  majiner,    .  .  .    Also   ye  shall   use 
them  good  and  honest  talk  such  as  may  comfort ; 
amend  them  .  .  .  and  above  all  things  see  that 
avoid,  abhor,  and  detest  scoldings  and  drunli 
as  most  pestilent  and  filthy  vice*.  .  .  . 

To  visit  the  patients  in  the  wards  was  the  < 
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*f  the  hosiMtaller.  and  not,  apparently,  strange 
f  "^*^  it  seems,  of  the  physicians:  the  latter,  judging 
*  "^i?  the  old  regulations,  seem  to  have  inspected 
~  ^'^  patients  about  once  a  week,  the  occasion 
^  **«ing  one  of  great  state  and  ceremony.  This 
"^  iJpears  in  the  "Charge"  to  the  physician  <^  St. 
t  artholomew's  Hospital,  which  on  Oct.  14,  1609, 
^*"^iadsthus: 

Physician : 

You  are  here  elected  and  admitted  to  be  the  physi- 

^^i  an  for  the  Poor  of  this  Hospital  lo  periorm  the  Charge 

*"«:>nowing.     Thai  is  to  say,  first  day  in  ihe  week  at 

"*lic  least  through  the  year  or  o(icn«r  as  need  shall 

"■"^squire  you  shall  come  10  this  hospital  and  cause  the 

*^ospital  Matron  or  Porter  to  call  before  you  in  the 

«»all  of  this  hospital  such  and  so  many  of  the  poor 

^^arboured  in  this  hospital  as  shall  need  the  counsel 

^fc«d  advice  of  the  physician  .  .  .  writing  in  a  book 

^I)pointed  for  that  purpi«e  such  medicines  with  their 

^^cmpounds  and  necessaries  as  appertainetb  to  the 

Apothecary  of  this  house  to  be  provided  and  made 

'^■'eady  f'JT  to  be  ministered  unto  the  poor,  any  one  in 

^>articular  according  to  his  disease. 

Among  the  many  famous  medical  chiefs  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  was  William  Harvey,  and  we  may 
l-Viagine  him  in  his  imposing  niS,  sitting  in  dig- 
i^ified  state  at  a  table  in  the  great  hall,  while  the 
t^tients,  brought  in  from  the  wards,  sat  on  a 
Settle  near  him.  the  apotliecary,  steward,  and 
Tjiatron  ail  standing  at  attention  near  by.  while 
bt-  gave  his  orders.     A  prescription  book  which  was 

TOL-  1. — JO 
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kept  for  the  phj-sician  to  write  his  ordeis  in ' 
aJways  kept  under  lock  and  key.' 

The  old  hall  oi  the  hospital  was  polled 
about   1728.  and    a  magniBcent  new  oor. 
with  many  portraits  to  commemorate  the  j 
of  the  past,  is  now  one  of  the  sights  of  Lone 

Equally  curious  were  the  rules  of  earlier 
in  St-  Thomas's  Hos-pital.     Thus,  under  the  1 
ing  of  "  The  Duty  of  the  Sister. "  we  find  the  J 
enact  that  they 

be  careful  there  be  no  playing;  at  cards,  dice,  w  1 
other  giiinvs  in  this  huusc.  tu  give  nutice  to  the ' 
urer  or  steward,  if  any  offend  therein. 

That  they  wash,  or  cause  to  be  washed,  sll 
people's  clouts,  nittioul  takinj;  money  or  tewardj 
the  same.     That  they  giv«  the  medicines  as 
the  night  medicines  by  eight  o'clock  in  winto*. 
nine  in  summer. 

That  they  appoint  some  sober  patient  to 
blessing  and  return  thanktt  at  every  meal:  to 
at  the  desk  on  Sunday,  and  the  rules  and  orders) 
observed  by  the  patients  to  be  read  aloud  in , 
ward  every  Friday  morning. 

As  to  "the  duty  of  the  nurse,"  what 
nurses  of  the  present  day  think  of  the  fc 
rules? 

She  must  stupe  as  often,  and  in  such  manner. ' 
such  patients  as  the  doctors  and  surgeons  shall 
and  attend  the  working  of  all  the  vomits. 

She  is  to  make  all  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  mti. 
<  WiBiam  Harvty.  by  O'Arcy  Po»«t.  New  Yoric  ( J 
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d  to  scour  and  nulce  clean  tbc  beds  and  floors  o( 
e  whole  ward  with  the  tables  and  fonrts.  the  passage 
d  stairs,  and  garrets;  to  assist  her.  sh«  may  take 
A  patienu  as  the  sisters  sh^l  ihink  tit  and  able  to 
Ip  her.  She  must  keep  clean  scoured  the  cans  for 
er.  the  brotli  pails,  pans,  platters,  and  plates,  eh:., 
aled  at  dinner.  She  must  attend  the  butler  at  th« 
iging  of  the  beer-bell,  and  take  n-ith  her  such  patienu 

are  able  to  carry  the  beer  in  safety  to  the  ward. 
d  not  suffer  such  patients  to  waste  or  embezzle 
by  tbc  way.  but  sec  that  the  cans  be  carried  full 
■o  the  wafd:  and  in  like  manner  at  his  ringing  the 
^ad-bcll,  she  must  attend  and  take  the  just  number 

loaves  for  the  patients,  who  are  entitled  to  it:  and 
o  at  the  ringing  of  the  cHik's  belt,  she  must  attend 
r.  and  receive  from  her  the  exact  quantity  oi 
^visions  that  are  appointed  for  each  patient. 

While  the  quaint  language  of  earlier  centuries 
idually  tiecanie  modernised,  the  duties  of  the 
xscs  renmined  as  thus  specified  to  the  nudtlle 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Turning  now  from  the  hospitals  to  a  survey  of 
ivate  life,  we  find  that  the  women  of  England 
xe  as  charitable  as  those  of  any  country  and  as 
tive  in  N-isiting  nursing.  Tliere  are  records  of  A 
.dy  Warwick  who.  in  the  estimation  of  her 
ntemporaries.  was  an  able  physician.  She 
ak  destitute  patients  into  her  house  for  treat- 
ixtt  and  nursif^  and  had  &  great  reputation  for 
rii^  diseases  and  dreflstng  wounds.  There  wm 
U3  a  Countess  of  Arundel  who  maintained  a 
spital  for  the  sick  poor  in  ber  own  boote,  and 
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whose  energy  in  prescribing  was  such  that  "thm 
score  dozen"  sheepsldns  were  used  in  one  yw 
to   make    the   plasters   which   she   gaw  away.' 
Innumerable  were  the  women  who  thus  respond^ 
to  the  needs  of  the  sick,  and  whose  volunun 
ser\'ices  to  a  certain  degree  filled  the  place  ia 
public  usefulness  now  occupied  by  the    hospital 
and  the  dispensary.     To^lay,  the  hospital  in  til  I 
Jivate  country  house  or  castle  is  not  to  be  locnd.  i 
inds  and  sores  are  seldom  seen  by  well-tcHJo 
people :  only  the  family  medicine  closet  and  supply 
of  flannels  of  the  olden  times  remain  in  real  J 
regions,  except  in  some  remoter  localities  vbot 
such  a  closet  as  that  of  Cutharine  Elsmere  may  It 
found.      The  Rev.  Mr.  Colfe  of  Lewisham  badi 
wonderful  wife,  who  died  in  1643.    In  her  epitapb  ' 
her  husband  wrote :  "  Above  forty  years  a  wilKBi 
niwse,  midwife,  suigeon  and,  in  part,  phj-sjciia  ■ 
to  all,   botli  rich  and  poor,   without  exp«tiB( 
reward. "' 

Iti  1783  we  find  a  rudimentary'  attempt  at  tht 
"cottage  nursing"  now  so  dear  to  the  heart* 
of  English  philanthropists.  The  Rev.  &lr.  DoOiUK 
vicar  of  Aldenham.  raised  subscriptions  to  send 
wonwn  to  London  hospitals  for  throe  inoatlK' 
training  in  midwifery,  that  they  might  tb» 
work  among  the  women  of  the  village.    Olbff 

■  Ladies  of  ikt  SrvtMrrMk  Ctnttiry.  By  the  BtUkflr  fi 
Magdalen  Staff  or  J. 

•  Hiaary  of  Eiigliih  PbitaMihrvfy.  bf  B.  Kirknua  Got 
Loudon,  190;,  p.  4S. 
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rillagcs  copied  this  example,  and  some  furnished 
natcmity  bags  as  well,  while  one  parish  pro- 
rided  bed-linen,  gowns.  "  a  large  easy  wickpr-chair. 
Rith  a  head  to  it."  and  a  candlestick  with  a 
lannifcin  attached  "for  heating  liquid  in."' 

The  eighteenth  centurj-  saw  the  building  of  a 
[Tcat  number  of  public  hospitals.  Dr.  Steele. 
n  a  paper  on  "  Mortality  in  Hospitals."  mentions 
»y  name  fifty  of  the  most  important  existing 
lospitals  as  dating  from  that  ccntur>-.  And  it 
Kas  time,  for  Gra;'-  says*  that  at  the  beginning 
4  the  centur>*  hospital  accommodation  scarcely 
ixisted  except  in  London,  where  it  was  inade- 
juate.  Kever  hospitals  or  contagious  hospitals,  as 
vc  call  them,  were  first  built  as  public  institutions 
oward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuo'.  Before 
hat,  they  had  had  to  depend  on  private  philan- 
hropy.  and  were  no  doubt  destitute  enough  as  to 
cience.  With  public  fever  hospitals,  the  first 
eeble  glimmer  of  organised  sanitation  and  pre- 
tention ap]>cars.  according  to  Gray  (who  has  no 
[Teat  enthusiasm  for  the  eighteenth  centurjO ,  in 
he  prescription  of  whitewash.     "The  most  sig- 

ficant  discovery  made  in  the  whole  course  of 
hat  [hospital]    development   was   implicated  in 

lis  first  dim  recognition  that  the  care  of  the  sick 

emains  idle  until  unnecessary  causes  of  disease 

ve  been  cut  ofT."  says  Gray  ^;  and  again:  "The 

I      >  History  of  En^iA  PkilomtJiropy.  p.  tjfr. 
'      >  Ibid.,   p.    us. 

>;w.,p.  IS*. 
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discovery  of  ^vhitcwash  is  the  most  hopeful  ix". 
in  the  philanthropic  history  of  the  centur>-  just  be- 
cause it  points  to  future  methods  of  a  constnictin 
coqwrate  organisation  of  health."  The  specjil 
hospitals  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturj-  were  ia 
\-enerea]  cases,  obstetrics,  lunacy,  and  cancer. 
These  latter,  based  on  the  purpose  of  research  asi 
better  knowledge,  h/id  the  most  distinctly  scjefr 
tific  character.  But  no  evidence  is  given  as  )« 
that  the  need  of  skilled  nursing  was  felt,  tbougli 
there  was  some  expression  of  the  need  of  skiUed 
midwifery.  The  very  wtwd  nursing,  it  has  bw 
said,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  tabic  of  conteolsij 
any  old  volume  or  journal,  and  this  seems  to  \t 
verified  b>'  actual  search,  though  the  word  aaat 
appears  occasionally  ior  some  piissing  mentioe 
The  ordinary  comforts  of  modem  life  tt^ere  oftco 
quite  lacking  in  hospitals:  for  vk  find  Dr.  job 
Gregorie  in  1751  writing  to  the  managers  of  tlK 
Aberdeen  hospitals  on  the  need  oi  bath-tubs  a 
follows;  " Considering  how  useful — yea.  aecessttf 
— hot  and  cold  bathing  arc  in  yc  cure  of  mw} 
diseases,  we  cannot  but  earnestly  hope  to  see 
plan"  (iriz..  to  have  a  bath-tub)  "executed.'*" 

The  latter  pail  of  the  eighteenth  century 
also  the  period  when  \Vm.  Tukc  in  England. 
RncI   in  France,  rediscovered,  independently 
each  other,  what  the  Greek  physicians  had 

'•■Nursing in  Scotland."  by  Rachel  Pranoe*  Lanmfaa- 
filais.  Dispnuants.  and  XitntHg  Paptr*.  read  at  the  WeiU^ 
Fair,  Chicago,  iSgj,  p  400. 
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well  tiro  thousand  Tears  before,  oamely,  the 
pnjptr  kind  of  trvatment  and  care  of  the  insane. 
Prom  this  time  on  the  dawn  ci  the  idea  that 
chains,  box-beds,  strait-jackets,  tortures  of  fright 
and  shock  by  darkness,  hunger,  and  cdd.  were 
not  scientific  or  civilised  methods  to  use  with 
insane  patients,  grew  slowly,  and  one  of  the  most 
cruel  delusions  ever  harboured  by  superstitious 
man  faded  slowly  from  his  tmnd.  Tute,  who 
belonged  to  the  Societj-  of  Friends,  that  clear- 
sighted element  of  mankind  that  has  done  so 
much  for  humanity,  built  in  his  garden  a  retreat 
where  chains  and  t^rrore  were  replaced  by  kind- 
ness, occupation,  and  the  natural  tonic  of  green 
trees  and  grass,  with  tittle  or  no  restraint;  and 
Pinel  at  the  same  time  was  following  the  same 
line  in  France.  Tukc  was  not  a  physician,  but 
a  tea-merchant,  but  he  employed  professional 
management  for  his  merciful  enterprise,  always. 
however,  keeping  it  under  his  own  control.  He 
must  have  had  nurses,  but  who  thoy  were  we  do 
not  know.  Probably,  securing  plain  and  humWe 
persons,  he  filled  them  with  his  own  spirit,  as  Dr. 
Boumeville  has  done  in  Paris  with  the  attendants 
of  his  clinic  for  nervous  patients. 

About  this  time,  too,  a  general  hospital  houae- 
clcaning  was  going  on  under  the  incisive  criticisms 
of  Howard.  Thus  the  Board  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  deeply  sttmg  by  certain  of  his  remarks 
on  its  condition,  wrote  him  a  note  with  thu 
challenge:  "  The  circumstances  of  the  wards  being 
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close  and  dirty  not  applying  in  any  degree  to  tfae 
real  state  of  them,  they  being  laT;gc,  desn  and 
airy,  [the  governors]  will  be  much  honoured  by 
another  visit  (rom  that  gentleman":  and  then 
hastily  fell  to  painting,  whitewashing,  and  re- 
mo\'ing  partitions.' 

The  oldest  public  hospital  in  Dublin  was  es- 
tablished in  1720  by  a  woman.  Madam  Stee\-ens. 
who  bought  the  land  and  gave  the  nKHiey,  directed 
the  building,  and  lived  in  the  hospiuil  until  ber 
death.  It  v>BS  for  a  long  time  named  for  her,  but 
now  for  some  inscrutable  reason  it  bears  the  naiue 
of  a  physician.' 

A  curious  custom  which  seems,  at  an  early  date, 
to  have  been  somewhat  general,  but  began  to  be 
discontinued  in  the  eighteenth  centur>',  is  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Middlesex  hospital; 
namely,  the  calling  of  the  wards  by  the  oames 
of  the  nurses  who  attended  them.  (To-day.  the 
custom  in  many  English  hospitals  is  just  the  re- 
verse  of  this,  the  Sister  in  charge  now  being  called 
by  the  name  of  her  ward;  as  Sister  "Casualty."! 
The  old  hospital  records  are  full  of  quaintly  ex- 
pressed items,  and  the  temptation  to  reproduce 
them  at  length  is  a  strong  one-  Thus  we  read 
that  in  a  certain  hospital  the  servants  oi  the 
infirmary,  three  in  number,  were  selected;  tbf 
servants  being  a  "messenger  and  door-keeper." 

•History  of  the  Middlesex  Hos^lal  Junne  ih^  Fint  C4it^ 
of  its  Existence.     EntKniiis  Wilson.   1845.  1r"n4ffn 
*  The  British  JouTHt^  of  XursiHg.iiMT.  it,  1906,  p.  ijt. 
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a  matron,  who  was  wife  of  the  messenger,  and  a 
nurse. 

As  we  follow-  the  old  reports  of  this  institutioo 
wc  find  that  the  hospital  property  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  extent  requiring  an  order  to  be  passed 
"That  an  inventOT^*  be  uken  of  aD  the  goods. 
linen,  utensils,  etc.,  whatsoe\-er,  belonging  lo  this 
hospital,  and  entered  in  the  book,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  given  to  the  matron."  Certain 
inisdcmeanours  art*  next  referred  to  in  the  occur- 
fence  of  orders  for  the  suspension  of  the  apothe- 
cary, messenger,  and  matron ;  and  their  dismissal 
at  the  subsequent  quarterly  court.  The  apothe* 
carj-  is  stat<-"d  to  have  committed  actions  "  \'ile  and 
enormous, "  and  the  messenger  and  matron  to  haw 
neglected  their  duty  "  in  not  acquainting  the 
committee  of  several  indecencies  and  irregulari- 
ties committed  by  others,  and  consented  to  by 
them,  to  the  great  disrepute  of  the  hospital."  A 
proposition  was  also  made  lo  check  misbehaviour 
in  the  patients,  the  penalties  being  suspension 
of  diet  at  the  discretion  of  the  steward;  but  this 
proposition  was  ver}-  properly  negatived.  Other 
odd  records  run  as  follon's: 

That  iio  patient  be  permitted  to  talk  to  anybody 
in  the  street  out  of  the  Windows. 

That  no  liquors  be  brought  into  the  house  without 
leave  of  the  stewards. 

That  no  persons  after  the  hour  of  nine  do  presume 
to  talk  to  one  ajiother  in  Iwrl  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
patients  except  those  nho  want  assivtance.  .  .  . 
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That  no  more  than  fifteen  patients  tw  adnutttd 
in  the  house  at  one  time,  so  that  there  may  4l«»>i 
be  room  to  take  in  casualtiu;  [and  K  was  resolvHi 
that  fifteen  beds  be  the  standard  of  this  hospital  fti 
the  future,  and  three  spare  beds  for  accidents,  oRiL 
further  ordered. 

.  .  .  That  such  niarried  women  may  be  admitted 
into  the  hospital  in  the  last  month  of  their  pr^nann-, 
and  that  none  of  them  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  the  hospital  without  her  child  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  .  .  . 

That  Mr.  Layard  be  man- midwife  in  ordinary  to 
this  hospital. 

That  Dr.  Sandys  be  man-midwife  extraordjfurr 
to  this  hospital.  .  .  . 

That  no  woman-midwife  be  permitted  to  act  ti 
midwife  in  this  hospital. 

The  spirit  of  economy  showed  itself  in  x-arious 
ways;  thus,  in  January  an  order  was  given  for 
the  purchase  of  "twelve  second-hand  pcwiei 
plates";  and  in  the  following  June  another  ocde: 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  old  clothes  of  the 
patients  who  died  in  the  hospital. 

In  April  it  was  "resolved  that  the  tcmporan" 
women's  ward  be  for  the  present  shut  up.  and 
that  Eleanor  ConoUy.  the  niu-se  attending  it,  l« 
discharged  this  day. "  It  was  also  thought  proper 
"  to  tiischargc  one  of  the  night  nurses,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  patients  being  reduced."  And 
tht.'  assistant  matron  was  recommended  to  "sed 
some  other  emploj-ment. " 

Another  set  of  reports  tells  how  it  was  ordered 
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1787.  that  "the  Matron  take  the  opinion  ctf  the 
Ity  about  the  propriety  of  washing  the  wards 
a    week. "     This    ha\iing    been    done,    the 
icious  reply  of  the  Faculty  came  back:  "Wc 
:ommend  to  the  Board  that  the  wards  should 
itinue  to  be  washed  once  in  ever>'  week  through- 
it  the  year,  subject,  however,  to  the  discretion  of 
Matron  <rf  the  House  to  defer  or  omit  the 
in  particular  wet  or  damp  weather  for  any 
not  exceeding  one  week." 
We  read  the  following  items  in  these  minutes: 

The  first  Matron  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  t  $  pounds 
a  year,  with  a  gratuity  of  $  poundH  provided  she 
continues  a  year  and  behaves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Governors.  .  .  . 

Twenty  beds  ordered  for  the  new  Hospital.  The 
curtains  to  be  of  cheque  linen  to  draw  round.  Feather 
bolsters  to  be  provided,  but  no  pillows  {at  [>rcscnt). 
The  beds  to  be  stuffed  with  Straw.  Oat-flighu.  or 
Flock.     Two  blankets  and  a  "coverlid.*' .  .  , 

Two  Night  N'urscs  or  Watchers  appointed,  to  be 
entertained  in  the  house. — preferably  to  hiring  such 
by  the  night.     Salan.-  5  pounds  5  shillings  per  annum. 

Joseph  Cole  with  his  horse  employed  to  raise  water 
from  the  well  at  one  shilling  an  hour.  .  .  . 

(1775.)  Ordered  that  a  blue  Livery  Coat  and 
Waistcoat,  a  pair  of  Leathern  Breeches,  and  a  Hat 
with  a  Yellow  Button  and  Loop  be  procured  for  the 
Porter.  .  .  . 

To  take  into  consideration  the  Diet,  and  determine 
whether  the  allowajicc  is  not  too  much,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  bread  and  other  provisions  were  found 
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COOCMled    in    the    several     iCArds     dpon    a    seairk 
made.  .  .  . 

Ordered  that  the  present  fund  for  the  relief  uC 
infirm  and  decayed  Nurses  beine  suffidcot.  that  t 
shillinjis  6  pence  per  week  he  alktwerl  in  A.  H.  (tnita 
the  Hospital  funds)  who  has  served  with  credit  as  a 
Nurse  ten  years  in  ihe  Hospital,  and  is  now  uiubt« 
to  continue  her  services,  being  lamr  from  a  disuM 

in  the  hip.    The  parish  of agreeing  at  the  same 

time  to  pay  a  shillings  per  week.' 

Some  well-directed  institutions  became  quite 
model,  for  that  time,  Ilmvard  describes  thus  the 
county  hospital  at  Norwich  as  one  of  the  best: 

Wards  arc  lofty;  there  is  only  one  Boor  u) 
bedsteads  arc  iron,  and  they  are  not  cronrded- 
are  straw;  the  furniture  linen;  there  arc  no  testcn- 
The  wards  arc  kept  clean  by  frequent  washing  and 
urin^  by  the  oppi>Kitc  windows  being  generally  opcc 
There  are  Dutch  stoves  in  the  wards  in  sunranier  and 
little  crjppers  fnr  tea-wTilcT  with  tfhich  the  patients  are 
sonielimes  properly  indulged. 

■  Extracts  from  Tkr  Norfolk  and  NonvUk  Hatpilal,  iTfo  1* 
ipoa.  by  Sir  Peter  Ettdc,  M.D.    Loadoo.  1900. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
MEDIEVAL  SURGERY  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

THE  Specialisation  of  surgery  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  medical  science  seems  to  have 
bet-n  atu-ndfd  \s'ilh  the  siime  difficulties  as  that 
of  nursing,  and,  from  the  time  when  the  Church 
ceased  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  general  medicine, 
and  the  upward  pressure  of  tlie  laity  and  the 
middle-class  citizen  presaged  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  medicine  to  a  secular  and  scientific 
profession,  the  surgeon  has  had  almost  as  hard 
a  time  as  the  nurse  in  attaining  a  recognised  and 
honourable  position. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  monks  began  to 
limit  their  surgical  practice,  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
they  sent  their  servants,  or  the  barbers  of  the 
commimity.  to  perform  bleeding,  extraction  of 
teeth,  and  similar  services,  and  thus  arose  the 
craft  of  barber-surgeons.' 

There  was  also  a  body  of  master-surgeons,  for 
St.  Louis  had  formed  a  college  of  surgeons  in  1 368, 

'Cmmitut  of  Mtdical  Exprrunc*.  J.  G.  MillingcD,  M.D,. 
U-X     Richard  Benttey.  London,  18^9,  p.  a88. 
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in  honour  of  St.  Cosmos  and  St.  Damian. 
barbers,    though    not    belonging    to    this 
learned    body,    began    to    encroach    upon 
province,  and  to  undertake  many  minor 
tions.  so  that  presently  a  law  was  passed 
them,  forbidding  them  to  exceed   their 
limitations  unless  they  had  been  t.-xanuDed 
master-surgeon.      The  masters  were  not  alwaj 
better  equipped  than  the  barbers,  but  in  1372 
barbers  were  only  allowed  to  dress  boils, 
and  open  wounds. 

The  jealousies  which  arose  between  the  medic 
and  the  surgical  men,  and  the  efforts 
both  to  adjust  their  boundary  lines  and  to 
themselves  to  the  rapidly  changing  social 
ditions  (not  the  least  of  which  was  that  in  14J 
a   law  was  repealed   which  had    formerly 
polled  the  physicians  of  the  uni\-ersity  to 
unmarried),  all  of  which  are  too  innunnerable 
recount,  did  not  tn-nefit  the  barbers,  who 
often  used  as  a  cat's-paw  in  the  game,  and 
the  effect  of  causing  sui^iery  to  be  looked  1 
upon  for  several  centuries.     The  surg'^ns 
excluded  from  the  university,  and.  though 
science  was  based  on  anatomy,  they  were  tac 
and  licensed  by  physicians,  for  whose  instr 
anatomy  was  not  considered  necessary. 

The  contest  was  really  one  between  the  cit 
and  the  secular  powers,  more  than  one  of  simple 
professional  prejudice, — ^an  example  of  the  strug- 
gle between  dogma  and  the  study  of  nature. 


^ 
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In  1505  barbers  in  France  were  given  the  name 
of  surgeons,  and  from  this  time  on  their  pro- 
gress was  continuous,  and  in  1655  surgeons 
and  barber-surgeons  were  incorporated  in  one 
college. ' 

In  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
evolution  of  the  surgeon  showed  similar  features. 

The  unlettered  and  crudely  taught  barber- 
surgeon  is  still  found  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  some  of  the  foreign  quarters  of  America. 
He  is  called  upon  to  do  cupping  (bleeding, 
formerly  one  of  his  specialties,  has  died  out,  as 
has  also  leeching)  and  to  apply  some  special 
treatment,  such  as  counter-irritants,'  etc.  In 
England,  in  the  olden  times,  his  place  was  often 
filled  by  the  apothecary,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  do  all  sorts  of  specific  things  now  entirely 
transferred  to  the  province  of  the  nurse. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  circiun- 
stances  more  painful  and  revolting  than  those 
under  which,  in  the  absence  of  anesthetics,  the 
surgery  of  the  olden  times  had  to  be  studied  and 
practised.     A  modem  surgeon  says: 

>  Millingen,  op,  cil.,  p.  a^g. 

'  The  writers  have  known  of  some  ghastly  results  arising 
from  the  ignorance  and  self-confidence  of  these  barbers; 
thus  in  one  C3se  a  physician  had  ordered  a  hot  pack  to  be 
given  to  a  child  of  thirteen:  and  the  family,  recent  emigrants 
from  Russia,  called  in  one  of  their  countrymen  who  followed 
this  calling.  He  gave  the  hot  pack  by  using  the  fumes  from 
quick-lime  in  such  a  barbarous  manner  that  the  child  wu 
frightfully  burned  and  succumbed  to  her  injuries. 
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One  shudders  at  the  horrible  craeltteft  which  vm 
perpetrated  on  suffering  mortals  in  the  nunc  ot 
turger>'.  Patients  were  held  down  upon  the  ope»^ 
table  by  brute  force  and  were  operated  upon  white  id 
full  possesion  of  their  senses;  they  were  heard  to 
shriek  and  to  cry  out  in  heartrending  screams  for  ■ 
discontinuation  of  their  tortures;  they  were  indsed 
with  red-hot  knives,  and  they  were  compelled  to  haw 
their  wounds  dipped  in  a  caldron  of  seething  tar  u 
control  hemorrhage.' 


suijicU^B 


Some  of  the  moat  painfiU  methods  of 
treatment,  such  as  scaring  wounds  and  ampu-' 
tations  by  boiling  oil  and  red-hot  instrumrtiii, 
were  discontinued  by  the  famous  Ambroise  Pari 
(1510-1590).  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  surgeons,  but  one  of  the  most  humane  of  men, 
and  the  accuunt  following,  ttikt-Ti  from  his  own 
narrative,  is  a  classic  example  of  his  sur^gery  and 
is  also  a  striking  model  of  good  nursing.  Part 
had  been  called  to  attend  a  young  nobleman, 
whose  case  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  the 
medical  attendants,  and  whose  relatives  bad 
persuaded  the  King  to  allow  Par^  tocoiiK  to  tbeir 
country  estates  in  consultation.  The  great  sur- 
geon left  this  account  of  the  case  in  his  diary: 

I  found  him  in  a  high  fever,  his  eyes  deep  sunken, 
with  a  moribund  and  yellowish  face,  his  tongue  dry 
and  parolietl.  and  the  whole  body  much  wasted  and 

>  Thf  Hiavry  and  Dettlfptn^m  vf  Surgrry  dmint  fV  Pa« 
CVtihin',  byPredcricS,  Dctini»,S!.D..  P.R.C.S-  Repcmi  (rom 
Amtfiean  A/tdieinr.  vol,  ix  ,  no*.  4.  S.  <•■  and  7.  i«OS. 
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lean.  ih«  voice  low.  as  ol  a  man  near  death:  and  I 
louTid  his  thigh  inurh  inflame^},  mppuratjng,  and 
olcerated,  discharging  a  greenish  and  vtry  offensive 
nnies.  I  probed  it  mth  a  silver  probe,  wherewith 
1  found  a  large  ca\-tty  in  the  Tni<)<tlc  of  the  thigh  and 
others  ruuml  the  knee,  sanious  and  cuniculate;  also 
several  scales  of  btme.  some  loose,  others  not.  The 
1^  was  greatly  swelled  and  imbued  with  a  pituitous 
humor^-and  bent  and  drjwit  bnck.  There  was  a 
lar^e  bedsore;  he  could  rest  neither  day  nor  night, 
and  had  no  appetite  t<i  eat,  but  very  thirsty.  I  was 
told  be  often  (ell  into  a  faintness  of  the  heart,  and 
cometimes  as  in  epilepsy;  and  often  he  felt  sick,  with 
such  trembling  he  could  not  raise  his  hands  to  his 
m  -uih,  .  .  . 

Having  seen  him,  I  went  a  walk  in  the  garden  and 
prayed  God  He  would  show  nie  this  grace,  that  he 
should  rv^'over:  and  that  He  would  bless  our  hands 
and  medicaments,  to  fight  such  a  complication  of 
disease. 

I  discussed  in  my  mind  the  means  f  must  take  to 
do  this.  They  called  me  to  dinner.  I  came  into 
the  kitchen,  and  there  I  saw.  taken  out  of  the  great 
pot.  half  a  sheep,  a  quarter  of  vejtl.  three  great  pieces 
of  beef,  two  fowls,  and  a  vcr>'  big  piece  of  bacon,  with 
abundance  of  good  herbs;  then  I  said  to  myself  that 
the  broth  of  the  pot  would  be  full  of  juices  and  very 
nourishing. 

After  dinner  we  began  our  consultation,  all  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  together.  ...  I  began  to  say 
to  the  surgeons  that  I  was  astonished  they  had  not 
made  incisions  in  the  patient's  thigh,  seeing  that  it 
wus  all  suppurating,  and  (he  thick  matter  in  it  very 
(oetid  and  offensive,  sliowing  that  it  bad  long  been 
*«k  1. — )t. 
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pent  up  there,  and  that  I  had  found  with  the  probe 
caries  of  the  bone  and  scales  of  bone,  whicb  wen 
already  loose.  They  answered  me.  "  Never  woold 
he  conseni  to  it";  indeed,  it  was  near  two  mootb 
^nce  they  had  been  able  to  xet  leave  to  put  ckaa 
sheets  on  his  bed,  and  one  scarcely  dared  to  toncb 
the  coverlet,  so  great  was  his  pain.  Then  I  said.  "Tc 
heal  him.  we  must  touch  something  else  ihan  xht 
coverlet  of  his  bed." 

Each  said  what  he  thought  of  the  malady  oJ 
patient,  and  in  conclusion  all  held  it  hopeless.     I  tol 
them  there  was  still  some  hope,   because  he  m 
young,  and  (7od  and  Nature  sometitnes  do 
which    seem    to    physicians     and     surgeons 
sible,  .  . 

To  restore  the  wannth  and  nourishment  of  the  bo^^ 
general  frictions  must  be  made  with  hot  cloths  abow: 
below,  to  right,  to  left,  and  around,  to  draw 
blood  and  the  vital  spirits  from  within  outward.  . 
Pot  the  bedsore,  he  must  be  put  in  a  fresh,  toft  btd 
with  clean  shirt  and  sheets.  .  .  .  Having  discooned 
uf  the  causes  and  complications  of  his  malauly,  I  sud 
we  must  cure  them  by  their  contraries,  and  must  fii« 
ease  the  pain,  making  openings  in  the  thigh,  to  let 
out  the  matter  .  .  .  Secondly,  having  regard  to  Ot 
great  swelling  and  coldness  of  the  limb,  we  muil 
apply  hot  bricks  around  it,  and  sprinkle  them  with  t 
decoction  of  nerv.il  herbs  in  wine  and  vinegar,  wij 
wrap  them  in  napkins:  and  to  his  feet,  an  eartbeo' 
bottle  filled  witli  the  decoction  curked.  and 
in  cloths.  Then  the  thigh,  and  the  whole  of  tlK 
leg.  must  be  fomented  with  a  decoction  made  of  SMft 
rosemar)-.  thyme,  lavender,  flowers  of  chamomile  sad 
meliJot,  red  roses  boiled  m  white  wine,  nitb  a  dryinC' 
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powder  made  of  oalc-ashes  and  a  little  vinegar  and 
balf  a  handful  of  salt.  .  .  . 

Thirdly,  we  must  apply  to  the  bedsore  a  large 
plaster  made  of  the  desiccative  red  ointment  and  of 
Unguentum  Comitissae,  equal  parts,  mixed  together, 
to  ease  his  pain  and  dry  the  ulcer;  and  he  roust  have 
a  little  pillow  of  down,  to  keep  all  pressure  off  it,  .  .  . 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  his  heart  we  must  apply 
over  it  a  refrigerant  of  oil  of  water-lilies,  ointment  of 
loses,  and  a  little  eaSron,  dissolved  in  rose-vin^ar  and 
treacle,  spread  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth. 

For  the  syncope,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural 
forces,  troubling  the  brain,  he  must  have  good  nourish- 
ment full  of  juices,  as  raw  eggs,  plums,  stewed  in  wine 
and  sugar,  broth  of  the  meat  of  the  great  pot.  whereof 
[  have  already  spoken:  the  white  meat  of  fowls, 
partridges'  wings  minced  small,  and  other  roast 
meats  easy  to  digest,  as  veal.  kid.  pigeons,  partridges, 
thrushes,  and  the  like  with  sauce  of  orange,  verjuice, 
sorrel,  sharp  pomegranates;  or  he  may  have  them 
boiled,  with  good  herbs,  as  lettuce,  purslain,  chicory, 
bugloss.  marigold,  and  the  like.  At  night  he  can 
take  barley-water,  with  juice  of  sorrel  and  water- 
lilies,  of  each  two  ounces,  with  four  or  five  grains  of 
opium  (this  grain  was  "a  barley-corn  or  grain"  in 
weightj  and  the  four  cold  seeds  crushed,  of  each  half 
an  ounce,  which  is  a  good  remedy  and  will  make  him 
sleep.  His  bread  to  be  farmhouse  bread,  neither 
too  stale  nor  too  fresh. 

For  the  great  pain  in  his  bead,  his  hair  mtist  be 
cut,  and  his  head  rubbed  with  rose-vinegar  just 
warm,  and  a  double  cloth  steeped  in  it  and  put  there; 
also  a  forehead-cloth  of  oil  of  roses  and  water-lilies 
and  poppies,  and  a  little  opitim  and  rose-vinegar. 
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with  a  little  camphor,  and  changed  from  time  to  linx. 
Moreover,  wc  must  allow  him  to  smell  6owtn  of 
henbane  and  water  lilies,  bruised  with  vinegar  snd 
rose-water,  with  a  little  camphor  all  wrapped  m  a 
handkerchief,  to  be  held  sometime  to  his  nose.  And 
we  must  make  artilicial  rain,  pouring  the  water  troa 
some  high  place  into  a  cauldron,  that  he  may  bee 
the  soimd  of  it.  by  which  means  sleep  sltall  be  pro- 
voked on  him. 

As  for  the  contrac^on  of  his  leg.  there  is  hope  or 
righting  it  when  we  have  let  out  the  pus  and  other 
humours  pent  up  in  the  thigh,  and  have  rubbed  the 
whole  knee  with  ointment  of  mallows,  and  a  little 
eau-de-vie,  and  wrapped  it  in  black  wool  with  tb« 
grease  left  in  it ;  and  if  wc  put  luidcr  the  knee  a  leather 
pillow  doubled,  Uttle  by  tittle  we  shall  straightea 
leg 

The  consultation  ended,  we  went  back  to 
patient,  and  I  made  three  openings  in  his  thigh.  . 
Two  or  three  hours  later  [  got  a  bed  made  near 
old  one.  with  fair  white  »heet&'on  it,  then  a  stronf 
man  put  liim  in  it.  and  he  was  thankful  to  be  takm 
out  of  liis  foul  stinking  bed.  Soon  after  he  asked 
to  sleep ;  which  he  did  for  near  four  hours.  ,  .  , 

The  follon'ing  day  1  made  injections  into  the  depth 
and  cavities  of  the  ulcers,  of  .£g>'^tiacum  dissohtd 
sometimes  in  eau-de-vie,  other  times  in  viae.  1 
applied  compresses  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinuuns 
tracks,  to  cleanse  and  dry  the  soft  spongy  flesh,  awt 
hollow  leaden  tents,  that  the  aanieni  might  atwavt 
have  a  way  out;  and  above  them  a  large  plaster  o( 
Diacalcitheus  dissolved  in  wine. 

And  I  bandaged  him  so  skilfully  that  be  bad  nn 
pain;  and  when  the  pain  was  gone  the  fever  began  at 
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once  10  abate.  Then  I  gave  him  wine  to  drink  mod* 
cratcly  tempered  mth  water,  knowing  it  irauld  re- 
store and  quicken  ihe  vital  forces.  And  all  that 
■we-  agrccxl  in  consultation  was  done  in  due  lime  and 
order;  and  as  soon  as  his  pains  and  fever  ceased,  he 
began  steadily  to  amend  .  .  .  .  !ii  one  month  u-e  got 
him  into  a  chair  ...  in  six  weeks  he  began  to 
stand  a  little  on  crut<;he!i.  and  to  put  on  fat  and  get 
a  good  natural  colour.  ,  ,  .' 

A  modem  physician  writes: 

Some  of  <mr  nurses,  who  to-day  rarely  use  any- 
thing more  complicated  than  Thiersch,  may  be 
intereste<l  in  knowing  what  si>me  of  the  remedies 
used  by  Pare  were.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
Pfuirmatopeui  l^iuiinemis,  by  Nicholas  Culpeper, 
Gentleman  Student  in  Pbysick  and  Astrology.  1695, 
an  interesting  bnok,  in  which  one  cin  Icam  the 
preparation  of  goats'  blood,  the  burning  of  young 
swallows,  the  preparaBion  of  eanhworins.  and  other 
interesting  things.  So.  for  example,  "the  skull  of  a 
man  that  had  never  been  buried,  being  beaten  to 
powder  and  given  inwardly,  the  quantity  of  a  dram 
at  a  time  in  Bctony  water,  helps  palsies  and  falling 
sickness."  If  you*cannoi  get  the  skull  of  a  tnan  that 
was  never  buried,  "elk's  claws  or  hoofs  area  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  falling  sickness,  though  it  be  but 
worn  in  a  ring,  much  more  being  taken  inwardly  '  but 
in  the  latter  case  "it  must  he  the  hoof  of  the  right 
foot  behind," 

The  desiccative  red  ointment  that  was  used  for  the 


f  Ambroiif  Par*  ami  HU  TtMff.   Slefdien  Pttget,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  Yock.  London.  i8>7.  ,-p.  toj-iij. 
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bedsore  of  Park's  patient  was  mad«  as  follows:  "  oii 
of  roses  oraphacine.  s  pound;  white  -wax,  six  ounoei, 
which  being  melted  and  put  in  a  leaden  niorUr,  pnti 
in  earth  <>(  Lcmnos  or  Bolc-Armcnick.  lapis  calsnK- 
naris.  of  each  four  ounces,  litharge  of  gold,  ceniss,  of 
each  three  tiunces:  camphirc.  one  drachm;  make  ilj 
into  an  oyntraent  accordinR  to  art." 

Culpex)er  says:  "  This  binds  mid  restrains  fluxing  ofl 
humours  and  is  as  gallant  an  oyntroent  to  skin  a  son 
as  any  in  the  dispensatory."  Unj^irntum  Comitint 
is  made  as  follows:  "Take  of  the  middle  barkof  aconu. 
chestnuts,  oaks,  beans,  the  berries  of  myrtles,  hoot 
tail,  galls,  grapcstoncs,  unripe  scrv-iccs  and  medUn 
dried,  the  leaves  of  sloc-trcc,  the  roses  of  Bistort  uti 
Tormeniil.  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  halt;  bruise  ibetn 
grrissly  and  bnyl  them  in  ten  pounds  of  plantaw^ 
water  until  the  half  be  consumed;  then  take  the  ee* 
yellow  wax  ei;;ht  ounces  and  a  half,  oyl  of  mjrrtks 
simple  two  pounds  and  a  half;  melt  them  and  wad 
them  ten  times  in  the  aforesaid  deci-ntion;  bdni 
washed  and  melted  put  in  these  following  powders;t)K 
middle  bark  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  oak-gaits.  JBTce 
of  flyptxistis,  ashes  of  the  bone  of  an  ox-leg,  mynk 
berries,  unripe  grape-stones,  unripe  services,  of  eart 
half  an  ounce;  troches  of  amber,  two  ounces.  wilS 
oyl  of  mastich  so  much  as  is  sufficient,  make  it  into 
an  n>-ntment  according  to  art," 

■'This  is  also  a  gallant  byndingoyntment.  composed 
neatly  by  a  judicious  brain,"  says  Culpcpcr;  "the 
Egyptiacum  to  be  dissolved  in  eau-de-\'ie  is  a  ample 
thing  made  of  verdigrcccc  finely  powdered,  five  parts, 
honey,  fourteen  parts,  sharp  vinegar,  se\-en  part*. 
Boil  them  to  a  just  Thickness,  and  a  reddish  cokt. 
This   potation   cleansctb   &lthy   ulcers   and    fistulM 
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^nncibly.  and  not  without  pain;  takes  away  dead  and 
proud  flesh,  and  dries. "  The  diacha1cit«os  is  made 
ol  "  bog*sgrca5c.  fresh  and  purged  from  the  sldns,  two 
pounds,  (lyl  of  olive  omphiwine.  htharge  of  gold,  beaten 
and  sifted,  of  each  three  pounds,  white  vitriol,  burnt 
and  powdered,  four  ounces. 

"I>ct  the  111  harge,  grease,  and  uyl  boil  together  with  a 
gentle  tire,  with  a  little  plant ane- water,  always 
stirring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  into  which. 
(beta;;  removed  from  the  fire)  put  in  the  vitriol,  and 
make  it  into  u  plaster,  according  to  art." 

The  BtirrinB  should  be  done  with  "  the  branch  of  a 
palm  or  other  tree  of  a  binding  natui%.  such  .is  oak. 
box  or  medlar,  which  is  new  cut.  so  that  the  virtue 
of  the  spatula  m;iy  )>e  mixed  with  the  plaster,  cutting 
off  the  top  and  the  rind,  even  to  the  wood  itself,  the 
mixture  being  thus  made  thick  by  boiling  and  stirring 
and  removed  from  the  fire,  put  in  white  copcras  for 
want  of  true  chalcitia  in  powder. "  * 

The  medical  receipt  books  of  all  periods  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  compiled  by  women,  who 
were  frequently  more  skilled  than  men  in  writing. 
A  quaint  manual  of  this  kind  belonfjed  to  the 
Dames  dc  Charilii,  and  is  a  medical  glossarj- 
containing  descriptions  of  herbs  and  drugs,  re- 
ceipts for  compounding  medicines,  tables  of 
sjTiiptoms  for  ever>'  common  disea.se.  with  the 
directions  for  appropriate  treatment  in  ev-ery 
emcrgenc>'.  The  various  stages  of  disease,  ■with 
the  corresponding  changes  in  treatment,  are  most 

'  Tkf  Drugi  N»*rf  III  ihr  7  im^  ej  fair.  By  George  Dook. 
M'O.      Tkt  /iHwruu'i  Jourttal  of  .Vufiinc,  May,  lOoi.  p.  6J9. 
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quaintly  and  carefully  described.  Some  of  the 
remedies  are  revolting  in  the  e:ctrenie.  and  totity 
to  the  incicscribablc  vein  of  cruelty  which  ran 
through  our  forefathers:  thus,  for  a  cataplasm, 
"a  living  pigeon  is  to  be  cut  down  the  back  and 
applit»d  warm  to  the  chest." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  c'ttdloit 
and  practical  receipts  for  purgative  and  laxatiw 
potions,  eneinata,  and  suppositories,  whfle  those 
for  meat  broths,  medicated  wines,  and  iD 
manner  of  "tisanes"  or  luas.  show  a  great  deal 
•of  practical  and  useful  knowledge.  This  coJ- 
lectitMi,  which  had  bc«n  gleaned  from  the  many 
treasures  of  household  and  monastic  mcdidne 
carefully  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  from  the  very  earliest  mediarval  tinws, 
is  a  mo«it  interesting  example  of  the  queer  mix- 
ture of  diaj^nosis,  therapeutics,  and  nursing,  based 
on  an  equally  grotesque  combination  of  super 
stition  and  exorcism,  dori\'cd  from  nature-worship. 
with  much  that  was  practical,  sensible,  and 
effective,  that  passed  for  medical  knowledge  and 
formed  the  undisputed  specialty  of  the  good, 
kind-hearted,  energetic  I^dy  Bountiful  in  tiir 
days  when  medical  science  in  Western  Europe 
was  at  a  low  ebb.'  These  old  medical  books,  or 
Herballs,  are  now  the  costly  treasures  of  anti- 
quaries, who  gladly  pay  sums  that  would  have 
amazed  the  original  compilers.     The  Book^Lover't 

'  Anolticr  example  of  this  kind  la  L*i  Rfmidts  CAoriwUr*  A 
lUadaut  fouqiM.     Lyons,  i6Ss. 
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fiet.  No.   14a,  announces  the  following  ones, 
among  others: 

A  Boke  of  Ihc  Propreties  of  Ilerbes  called  an 
Herball.  wherounto  ia  added  ihe  time  yc  hcrbcs, 
fioiire*.  and  aedes  should  be  gathered  to  be  kept  the 
whole  ycfc.  with  the  vcrtue  of  ye  herbes  when  they 
are  stilled;  alsn  a  general  rule  of  al  maner  of  Ilerbes 
drawen  out  of  an  Auncient  boke  of  Physyck.  (Lon- 
don, about  1535.) 
Another: 

This  is  The  Mjirour  or  Glassc  of  llclth  necessary 
and  nedefull  for  euery  person  to  lokc  in,  that  nil 
kepe  their  body*  from  the  syckcnesse  of  the  Pesti- 
lence, and  it  shewcth  how  the  pianettes  do  ravRne  in 
euery  houre  of  the  daye  and  nyghU:,  with  the  natures 
and  expositions  of  the  XII  sygneB.  dcuycd  by  the 
XII  M'tndhcs  of  the  yeare,  and  shewed  the  rcmediifi 
for  many  dyucrs  infirmities  and  dyscascs  that  hiiriclh 
the  b(>dye  of  Manne.  (About  1535.  London.) 
Ancther : 

The  Garden  of  Kfifllth.  conteyTiing  the  sundry  rare 
and  hidden  vcrtues  and  properties  of  all  kindes  o( 
Simples  and  Plants,  l<ij;ethcr  with  the  maner  h<iw 
they  arc  to  be  used  and  applyed  in  niedecine  for 
Ihe  health  of  man's  hody,  against  divers  diseases 
and  infirmities  most  common  among  incn.  Guthrrrd 
by  the  long  experience  and'  induatric  of  William 
Lanifham,  Practitioner  in  Physicke.     (London,  1633. 1 

A  \'ery  kindly,  amiable,  and  practical  English 
teacher  of  home  medicine  and  imrsing  has  lift 
a  valuable  little  book  of  this  nature  with  ihe 
following  tittc-pagc: 
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The  Good  Samaritan;  or  CompUta  English  Pkysidtm: 
containing  observations  on  the  most  frequent  dit- 
eases  of  men  and  women,  infants  and  children,  vith 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  sick,  and  i 
collection  of  the  most  approved  receipts  for  maldng 
and  preparing  cheap,  easy,  safe,  and  efficacious 
medicines,  for  their  recovery.  Likewise  directions 
concerning  bleeding,  delivered  in  so  plain  and  easy 
a  manner,  that  any  person  of  tolerable  sagadty 
may  be  his  own  physician,  or  direct  for  others  with 
propriety  and  success.  By  Dr.  Lobb.  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and  otto 
eminent  practitioners.  To  which  is  added,  a  method 
of  restoring  to  life  persons  thotight  drowned,  or  in 
any  other  manner  suffocated.  With  infallible  renw- 
dies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  other  animal. 
Likewise  preservatives  from  infections,  etc.  (No 
date.) 

On  bleeding,  the  author  says  in  his  preface: 

Of  all  the  remedies  recurred  to  in  relie^Hng  the 
diseased  part  of  mankind,  there  are  none  of  such 
general  service  and  advantage  as  that  of  bleeding; 
as  there  is  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  with 
more  pernicious  consequences,  when  indirectly  and 
injudiciously  ordered.  A  number  of  illnesses  are 
absolutely  n^-ing  to  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood; 
in  which  cases  there  is  ever  of  course  an  indispensable 
necessity  for  pro  port!  on  ably  draining  this  fluid.  Ifi 
all  inflammatory  distempers,  it  is  next  kin  to  sacrilege 
to  omit  it. 

For  the  care  of  children,  the  Good  Samaritan 
gi\-es  a  number  of  receipts  for  medicinal  mixtures. 
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larking  them  A..  B..  C,  etc..  and  then  db- 
aurses  on  the  diseases  of  childhood.  About 
noaU-pux  he  saj-s: 

When  children  have  the  small-pox,  il  the  pustules 
re  few,  and  contirrae  incKanngly  in  bulk,  and  the 
ippuration  of  them  proceeds  well,  there  is  no  occa- 
OO  for  medicines;  but  a  suitable  diet,  especially 
bUc  and  apples,  milk  porridge,  etc.,  with  giWng  the 

tild  ntiw  and  then  a  little  Sack  or  mountain  whey 
lay  be  sufficient.  If  the  pustules  are  very  numerous. 
nd  the  fever  continues,  besides  the  Kuitable  did. 
MDc  medicines  should  be  given;  and  the  mixture 
larked  B.  or  that  marked  D.  may  lie  fitly  gix-en. 
ut  if  the  disease  is  of  the  confluent  kind,  and  a 
>oseness  happens,  often  very  happy  for  young  rhil- 
ren.  then  the  mixture  marked  C.  is  more  proper. 
7hen  children  have  the  measles,  they  should  be  fed 
^h  the  same  sort  of  diet  as  in  the  small-pox:  if  the 
S\-cr  continues  high,  the  mixture  marked  A  may  be 
iven,  and  in  regard  to  the  cough,  which  often  al- 
tads  this  distemper,  the  directions  before  mentioned 
bout  this  symptom,  should  be  obser%-cd. 

Snaall-pox  seems  to  haw  been  expected  as  a 
natter  of  course,  and  if;  nursing  care  was  evi- 
Bntly  of  the  simplest.  Chicken-pox  is  treated 
o-day  with  more  seriousness,  in  the  training  of  a 
torse. 
Thf  Good  Samaritan  then  discusses  fcverB,  with 
ipecial  reference  to  the  nursing  care. 

I  I  shall  now  consider  the  Putrid  Fevers,  the  most 
estructive  of  acute  distempers,  and  in  such  a  manner 
s  ttuy  be  most  beneficial  in  families,  by  directing 
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those  who  act  as  nurses  how  to  manage  persons  whii 
under  any  Fevers  of  the  putrid  kind. 

These  nurses  may  know,  that  the  sick  have  t 
Putrid  Fever  when  they  find  the  patient's  pulse  not 
strong,  but  the  heat  of  the  body  much  g;reater  than  in 
health,  and  yet  his  thirst  great,  his  tongue  black,  cr 
of  a  dark- brown  colour,  and  dry;  and  especially  ii 
attended  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  foUowii^ 
symptoms,  viz.  i.  Purple  spots.  2.  Hemorrh^o. 
3.  Profuse  sweats,  4.  Loosenesses.  Every  nurse  knows 
whether  one  or  the  other  of  these  happens,  and  I 
would  assist  them  to  know  what  is  proper  for  them 
to  do  for  the  reHef  of  the  sick  under  this  or  that 
symptom. 

I  shall  now  shew  what  is  proper  to  be  done  vbn 
either  of  the  very  threatening  symptoms  mentioned 
shall  occur;  particularly:  1.  When  the  nurse  shall 
discover  any  flat  spots  in  the  skin,  of  a  purple  or  \mi 
colour,  let  her  try  by  thrusting  a  sharp  tine  neerile 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  some  of  them,  till  the  paiieni 
feels  pain  from  the  puncture  of  the  needle.  Il  ihe 
patient  feels  no  pain,  she  may  conclude  that  the  s^k-h 
are  so  many  mortifications,  and  that  death  will  so-'t 
follow.  These  are  called  Tokens  in  the  Plague. 
They  sometimes  happen  in  the  worst  sort  of  tht 
smallpox,  and  in  some  other  Fevers. 

When  the  patient  feels  the  puncture  of  the  need!? 
as  soon  as  it  enters  the  skin,  it  shews  that  the  spc>n 
are  only  superficial,  and  that  there  is  no  mortificainT. 
and  that,  although  it  is  a  bad  symptom,  yet  the  sick 
may  recover. 

The  remedies  I  recommended  are  the  follon'in;: 
powders  and  drops:  Take  Tartar  vitriolated,  Cream 
of  Tartar,  Salt  Prunella,  of  each  one   scruple;  ca-^ 
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wl  make  a  powder  to  be  divided  into  four  equal 
ts  for  so  many  doses;  and  let  one  of  them  be 
■vea  to  the  laticnt  every  two  or  three  hours,  tnixed 

.tb  the  balsamic  3>-rup.  and  drinking  after  it  four 
five  spounfuls  of  tea  made  with  the  Roots  of 
brmentUl.  and  sn-eetened  with  loaf  sugar. 

Take  of  the  dulcified  spirits  of  vitriol  one  drachm, 

itmeg   water  seven  dranis,   and   make  a  mixture. 

I  this  mixture  so  nuiny  drops  may  be  gi^'en  in  a 
[i9ee  dish  full  of  decoction  of  the  sbavii^s  of  Hans- 
om, sweetened  uilh  sugar,  as  will  make  it  a  little 
Mr,  now  and  then  a  draught  against  thirst. 

Let  the  spots  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  hair  pencil 
mted  with  the  foHomng;  foment  once  in  four  or  five 
Dun: 

Take  Campian  Powder  one  scruple,  of  the  Tincture 
f  M>TTh  one  ounce,  mix  for  a  foment;  or  the  spots 

ay  be  wetted  with  the  rectified  spirits  of  wine  alone. 

Recipes  for  the  other  symptoms  and  conditions 
lentioned  then  follow  in  due  order,  and  the  nurse 
further  told : 

When  the  patient  sweats  abundantly,  when  the 
ilse  is  not  strong,  and  when  the  strength  sensibly 
■creases,  :ind  especially  when  they  are  cold  and 
ammy.  the  patient  is  in  extreme  danger. 

Next  comes; 

A  Method  to  recover  such  persons  as  have  been 
rowned.or  inanyother  manner  suffocated,  provided 
lutt  they  arc  not  totally  dead;  which  they  may  not  be 
many  hours  after  the  accident  happened,  to 
he  first  case  they  suspend  them  with  their  head 
uwqwards  near  a  tire,  till  such  time  as  the  body 
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begins  to  warm  and  throw  out  water  by  the 
Artena.  Then  they  foment  the  whole  Breast 
seat  of  the  Heart,  with  Spirits  of  Wine,  with 
Vita-,  or  Bread  dipped  in  strong  Wines;  this  nnstbt 
frequently  repeated.  By  such  means,  if  they  arc  not 
quite  dead,  motion  is  again  restored  to  the  Heart 
which  receives,  by  de^ees.  the  Blood  that  it  afttr- 
wards  repels  to  the  Arteries,  till  at  length  Life  eotiiel)* 
returns. 

A  compress  for  sore  throat  is  thus  described: 

To  one  Noggin  of  the  Juice  of  pounded  Nentr 
Root  well  strained,  add  Rose  Water  and  White  Wiof 
Vinegar  each  one  spoonful;  put  them  into  a  tio 
sauce-pan,  over  a  good  fire,  for  about  a  quarte'  <i 
an  hour,  then  set  it  by  to  cool;  and  when  yon  sua 
to  use  it,  make  it  pretty  warm,  and  8oak  a  strip  d 
Bannel  in  it.  then  scrape  a  little  Nutmeg  over  tbt 
wet  flannel,  and  apply  it  on  the  outside  of  the  pan 
affected:  this  you  are  to  repeat  twice  in  twenty-foui 
hours,  when  it  will  most  certainly  complete  the  coir 
Roll  a  strip  of  dry  flannel  over  the  one  applied 
the  part. 

Here  is  a  method  for  dressing  a  fresh  (a  "green' 
wound : 

Prevent  as  much  as  may  be  the  wound  Erom  1 
ing,  since  the  blood  (if  not  much  corrupted)  b 
of  the  greatest  balsams.  Then  speedily  mix  sow 
White-wine  Vinegar  and  common  Table  Salt  bnasti 
fine  together,  and  be  not  sparing  of  the  salt:  «^ 
this  wash  the  wound  very  well,  and  continue  »ta 
do  for  some  time;  should  the  incition  be  deep,  ffiikc 
dossils,  whicfi  steep  in  the  above  Uquor  and  put  pketj 
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of  saU  on  them,  with  which  to  lill  up  the  wound  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  lay  a  compress  over  well 
impregnated  with  the  above,  then  bind  it  up,  and 
every  five  or  six  hours  pour  some  of  the  same  liquor 
on  the  dressing  to  keep  it  moist  and  open  it  but  once 
in  twcniy-four  hours.  When  the  flesh  is  grown  up 
(which  it  will  very  soon  do  if  you  be  not  too  effeminate 
and  afraid  of  the  smart,  but  keep  it  clean.)  apply  * 
pliister  of  Diacolon,  to  skin  it  over. 

Many  sources  have  been  consulted  by  the 
Good  Samaritan,  for  he  quotes : 

The  Lady  York's  choice  Recipe  to  preserve  from 
the  Small-pox.  Plague,  etc. 

Take  Garlic  three  heads;  Essence  of  Wormwood 
one  Dram.  Let  them  infuse  twelve  hours  in  four 
ounces  of  White  Wine,  and  drink  the  liquor  before 
you  go  among  the  infected:  and  afterwards  the  lady 
affirms,  you  may  jjo  with  safety  among  them. 

A  quaint  remedy  is  this,  for  the  "Dry  Belly- 
Ach.  or  NtTvous  Cholick"-: 

Take  dried  mallow  leaves  an  ounce:  Chamomile 
Flowers,  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  water,  a  (>int :  boil  it  for  use.  Take  half  a  pint  of 
this  decoction,  and  add  two  spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  Sialt ;  mix  tt  for  a  clyster 
to  be  repeated  frequently.  The  Warm  Bath  is  of 
the  utmost  service  in  this  disorder,  as  is  also  Balsam 
of  Peru  given  inwardly  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
in  a  spoonful  of  powdered  Loaf  Sugar,  three  or  four 
times  in  a  day. 

Another  quaint  one  is  this,  "  ForaConsumptioo": 
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Riding  on  horseback,  a  milk  diet,  country  air,  \ 
bleeding  (rcquently  in  small  quantities,  st  each 
taking  away  not  more  than  six  ounces  of  blood, 
the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  this  distemper,  snaili 
boiled  in  milk  have  sometimes  been  of  service,  as  i 
also  the  Penivian  bark,  when  it  does  not  occasioo  \ 
purging. 

The  Good  Samaritan  had  on  the  wbol^ 
and  rational  ideas  of  nursing,  and  his  book  closes, 
with  some  general  "Rules  fornursing  Sick  Persons.' 
which  incidentally  point  out  the  errors  that  often 
were  then  prevalent. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  (he  says]  to  suppose  that 
distempers  are  cured  by  sweating:  and  that,  tu  pro- 
cure sweat,  sick  persons  must  take  hot  mediciag 
and  keep  themselves  very  hot:  for  sweating  canis 
off  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood,  leaving  the  remiia- 
dcr  more  dry,  thick,  and  inflamed,  which  mas 
e\'idently  increase  the  disorder;  for  instead  of  forciof 
out  the  watry  part  of  the  blood,  we  should  ralhff 
endeavour  to  increase  it  by  drinking  freely  of  Bade; 
Water,  Balm-Tea.  I-emonade.  or  any  other  dilottiy 
Liquor  made  luke-warm.  What  has  already  bm 
said  on  the  head  of  foul  confined  air  sliews  the 
surdity  of  stifling  the  sick  person  with  the  heat  of : 
close  apartment  and  a  load  of  bed-cloaths:  tur 
two  causes  are  sufficient  alone  to  produce  a  (ever,  i 
in  an  healthy  person.  By  letting  in  a  little 
air.  now  and  then  into  a  sick  person's  room. 
lessening  the  bed  cloalhs.  you  will  almi^ 
ways  pcrcei\e  the  fever  and  oppression  in 
measure  abate. 
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His  remarks  on  nourishment  are  quite  a& 
rational,  and  he  concludes  thus: 

To  procure  a  compleat  and  perfect  termination  o[ 
acute  diseases,  ubserv'c  the  folluwing  rules:  Let  per»^as 
recovering,  as  well  as  those  who  are  sick,  take  ver>' 
little  fond  at  u  time,  nnd  take  it  often.  Let  their  meal 
consist  of  one  kind  of  food  only,  and  let  them  chew 
their  food  welt. 

Lessen  their  quantity  of  drink ;  the  best  in  general  is 
wine  and  water.  t!iree  parts  water  to  one  part  wine; 
tor  too  great  a  quantity  of  liquids  prevents  the  stom- 
ach from  recovennf;  its  tone.  .  .  .  Riding  on  horse- 
back, as  often  as  they  arc  able,  is  absolutely  necessary: 
the  properest  lime  for  this  exercise  is  in  the  forenoon. 
They  should  eat  nothing,  or  at  the  mo«t  but  veT>" 
little,  in  the  e\-ening — their  sleep  will  be  the  less  dia- 
turlicd  for  this  caution.  .  .  . 

Labouring  men  must  by  no  means  return  to  work 
too  soon  jfter  their  recovery,  lest  it  prevent  their 
ever  getting  perfectly  well,  and  entirely  recovering 
their  lost  sirei^th. 

Fever  patients  (and  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
what  the  dilTt-rcnt  kinds  of  fever  wx-re)  were 
probably  often  nearly  starved  by  carrj'ing  the 
fluid  nourishment  doctrine  to  excess,  for  a  fam- 
ous phj-sician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
ccntur>-  desired  that  the  only  epitaph  j^ced 
upon  his  tombstone  should  be  this :  "  He  Fed 
Fevers." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  eruptive  fe\'crs  the 
practitioners  of  those  day's  seem  to  have  been 
groping   along    the    same   lines   as   the   modern 
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investigators  of  the  various  Kght-rays.  The  appli- 
cation of  red  light  to  small-pox  eruption  has 
received  some  attention  recently,  and  in  the  Mid- 
ille  Ages  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  were  treated 
by  red  curtains  and  hangings.  The  bed  of  the 
patient  was  hung  with  red  curtains  and  the  sick 
person  was  swathed  in  a  red  gown. 

The  many  strange,  grotesque,  horrible,  at 
superstitious  types  oi  medicitl  treatment  in  the 
Middle  Agi-^.  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pegs 
of  mcdicJ  historians,  are,  after  all,  often  explauxfl 
b>'  ancient  tht.'ories  on  astrDnomical,  botanical, 
or  zoological  subjects;  but  one  tJone  axojog 
all  prejudices  and  superstitions  remains  rcsistairt. 
deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  ihi-  people,  and  inex- 
plicable,— it  is  the  dread  of  fresh  air. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  DARK  PERIOD  OP  NURSING 

IT  is  cxjininonly  agreed  that  the  darkest  known 
period  in  the  history  of  nursing  was  that 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tgth  centurjV;  During  this  time  the 
condition  of  the  nursing  art.  the  wellbeing  of 
the  patient,  and  the  status  of  the  nurse  all  sank 
to  an  indescribable  level  of  degradation.. 

Jacobsohn  says '  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
tiiat  attention  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  sick,  im- 
provements in  hospitals  and  institutions  gener- 
ally and  to  details  of  nursing  care,  had  a  period  of 
complete  and  lasting  stagnation  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  from  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Neither  officials  nor 
physicians  took  any  interest  in  the  elevation  of 
nursing  or  in  improving  the  conditions  of  hospitals..' 
During  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  proceeds  to  say,  nothing  was  done  to 
bring  either  construction  or  nursing  to  a  better 

'  B*itTigt    HIT    Gtsckichte    des    Kranktncomforts .    Drutscht 
Kranktrtpfifge  Ztiittng,  189S,  in  4  parts. 
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state.  Solely  among  the  reli^ous  orders  &i 
nursing  remain  an  interest  and  some  iwniucU 
of  ivchniqiie  survive.  The  ivsull  was  thai  in  list 
period  the  general  level  of  nursing  fell  far  Mcnt 
ihai  of  earlier  periods.  IIr-  hospitals  of  citis 
were  like  prisons,  with  bare,  undecorated  wilU 
and  lilUe  dark  rooms,  snuU  windows  where  n" 
sun  could  enter,  and  dismal  wards  where  fifn 
or  one  hundred  patients  ntrc;  crowded  togpthei. 
deprived  of  all  comforts  and  even  of  neccssans 
In  the  municipal  and  state  institutions  of  tb 
period  the  beautiful  gardens,  roomy  halls,  aurt 
springs  of  water  of  the  old  cloister  hospital  (^ 
the  Middle  Ages  were  not  heanl  of.  still  less  ifc 
comforts  of  their  friendly  interiors.' 

W.'is  it  by  chance,  or  was  it  the  logical 
of  a  definite  cause,  that  this  state  nf  things  *^ 
coincident  with  a  subjection  of  women  in  geoenl. 
so  little  questioned,  so  entrenched  thai  it  m^ 
almost  be  called  absoluu-?     The  latter  condoao* 
is  irresistible.     All  the  history  of  this  lime  sfatm 
women  reduced  by  the  slow  pfessurv  of  mascidiw 
domination  to  their  lowest  terms  of  self-expRt' 
sion.     In  education  infantile  (save  for  the  snail 
groups  of  privileged  women  in  each  country  who 
were  of  the  distinctly  literary  class),  in  oceupatiM 
limited  absolutely  to  the  four  walls  of  private  life 
and  domestic  service,  in  legal  relations  weaklings 
and  dependents,  women  during  this  lung  dnioy 


'  Jacobouhn,  of.  ck. 
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period  were  effectually  forbidden  the  right  of  free 
initiative  and  a  share  in  the  shaping  of  the  social 
order.  In  all  of  ihv  hospital  and  nursing  work  of 
the  Christi.in  era  this  vias  the  period  of  the  most 
coni[^ete  and  general  masculine  supremacy.  At 
no  time  before  or  since  have  ■women  been  quite 
without  voice  in  hospital  management  and  nursing 
organisation,  but  during  this  degraded  period  they 
were  all  but  silenced.  The  ultimate  controJ  of  the 
nursing  stafl.  of  their  duties,  discipline,  and  condi- 
tions of  living,  was  everywhere  definitely  taken 
from  the  hands  of  women  and  lodged  firmly  in 
those  of  mtdi.  Even  whtrv  a  woman  still  apparently 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  nursing  body,  she  was  only 
a  figure-head,  with  no  pow-er  to  alter  conditions. 
no  province  that  she  could  call  her  own.  The 
!>tate  of  ilegeneration  to  which  men  reduced  the 
art  of  nursing  during  this  lime  of  their  unnstrictcd 
rule,  the  general  contempt  to  which  they  brought 
tht  nurse,  the  miscr>'  which  the  patient  thereby 
suffered,  bring  a  scathing  indictment  against  the 
ofttime  reiterated  assertion  of  man's  superior 
effectivent^ss,  and  teach  in  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration a  lesson  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  suffering  members  of 
society  ought  never  lo  be  forgotten— not  in 
resentment,  but  in  foresight  it  should  be  remem- 
bensd:  Neither  sex,  no  one  group,  no  one  person, 
can  ever  safely  be  given  supreme  and  undivided 
authority.  Only  when  men  and  women  work 
together,  as  equals,  dividing  initiativ.;.  authority. 
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and  responsibility,  can  there  be  any  avoidance  of 
the  serfdom  that  in  one  form  or  anothi-T  has 
alwdys  existed  where  arbitrary  dominatioa  has 
been  present,  and  which  acts  as  a  depressant. 
effectually  preventing  the  best  results  in  »wk 

In  England,  where  the  religious  orders  hod  facts 
suppressed,  and  no  subb-titutc  organisatioa  gi\-ea 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  no  nursing  class  at 
all  remained  during  this  period.)  It  was  forgottoi 
that  a  refined  vvoman  could  .be  a  nurse,  except 
perhaps  in  her  own  family  ;l  and  even  in  good 
homes  if  an  attendant  was  called  in  the  sick-nxxn 
became  a  scvne  of  repulsive  squalor.  The  drunlos 
and  untrustworthy  Gamp  was  the  only  profeS' 
sion^  nurse.  "We  always  take  them  withom 
a  character,"  said  an  Englii^h  physician  not  very 
many  decades  ago,  '*  because  no  respectable  woman 
will  take  such  work."  Even  tht  Sisters  of  the 
religious  orders,  though  retaining  their  sweei 
charm  of  serenity  and  gentleness,  came  to  t 
complete  standstill  professionally  as  nurses,  <■ 
account  of  tht."  persistent  sequence  of  rcstrictioot 
which  had  been  hemming  them  in  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  clergy  continually 
interfered  in  and  hampered  their  work  by  imposiB! 
on  them  all  manner  of  absurd  restrictions;  thfy 
forbade  all  sorts  of  necessarj'  practical  details 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  impropriety:  shut  ihem 
out  from  advancing  physiological  knowledge  and 
the  [progress  of  the  age  in  natural  science,  and 
obliged  them  to  spend  time  in  religious  exercises 
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ch  should  ha\'e  been  given  to  the  patients 
to  the  care  of  their  own  health,  thus  reducing 
their  efHciency  and  bringing  about  the  identical 
deterioration    against    which    Vincent    de    Pauh 
had  insistently   warned   the  Sisters  of  Charity./ 
Although   the   nun    gave    medicine,  and    certaini 
kinds  of  treatment.  " watched"  in  private  duty.. 
and  supervised  in  hospitals  (where  sk  maintained 
discipline,  sj-stem.  and  an  almosiwtre  of  refine- 
ment), she  did  not  really  nurse  the  patient  except 
in  a  closely  circumscribed  nay.  and  the  actual 
nursing  in   all   of  the  large   public   institutions 
of  Euiupc  passed  into  the  hands  of  iht  "nierce.i—i 
naries,"  or  I.-iy  attendants.     These  attendants  or 
servant-nurses,  men  and  women,  among  whom 
ha\'e  indeed  bten  found  some  excellent  and  faithful 
characters,  though  the  m^ijority  were  of  a  sadly 
inferior  type,  have  probably  had  a  labour  history 
85  wretched  as  any  in  the  long  talc  of  wagodom. 
Poorly  housed,  or  rather  roomed,  in  dark,  un- 
healthy dormitories  or  cupboards;  ill-fed.  over- 
worked, and  underpaid,  ignorant,  untaught,  and 
unorganised,  thoy  wcri'  kept  in  a  state  of  abject 
degradation  from  which  there  was  no  chance  to 
rise,  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  no  more 
intelligent  personnel  should  offer  itself  for  such  | 
service.     The  hours  of  work  alone,  of  which  «« 
will  prtsently  give  more  details,  tell  the  ston' 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  of  continuous 
service, — twenty-four  being  quite  ordinary, — with 
a  few  irregular  periods  between  for  feeding  (it 
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cannot  be  called  anything  else),  and  sWping. 
meajit  of  course  that  wearied  nature  must  snc- 
cumb  and  that  the  servant-nurses  slept  whik  the 
patients  nursed  each  other. 

The  age  was  a  callous  and  brutal  one.  with" 
here  and  there  the  radiance  of  a  true  humani- 
tarian to  lighten  the  darkness.  An  article  i^-rittt-n 
in  England  in  i78q  by  William  Nolan  describes 
in  a  very  earnest  and  dignified  style  tht;  abuse* 
of  hospitals  which  he  had  seen  and  felt  oompelkd 
to  protest  against.'  Hn  relates  instances  d 
the  hoanlesbiicss  of  the  nurses  and  Sisters,  tbs 
unfeeling  indifference  of  gR-at  physicians,  tbt  reck- 
lessnesi.  with  which  the  surgeons  order  amputr 
tions.  the  levity  and  culluusncHS  of  the  young 
students.  He  hftd  seen  the  incoming  pattern 
halted  at  the  door  of  the  ward  by  a  luud-%'oin<l 
virago  (the  so-ad!ed  Sister),  who  demanded  ha 
fee  before  he  could  enter.  One  feature  of  the 
management  that  Nolan  scores  with  deserved 
sarcasm  and  fueling  was  this:  It  was  the  custoui 
of  the  physicians  to  call  the  discharged  patients 
into  an  ofiice  when  leaving,  antJ  inquire  of  than 
whether  the  nurses  and  Sisters  had  been  kind  w 
them.  Naturally  the  departinK  patient,  thankful, 
no  doubt,  to  escape  with  his  life,  nude  little  eoni- 
plaint,  or,  if  he  did,  one  can  easily  imagine  how 
inefEective  it  must  have  been  when  he  himself  »as 
no  longer  there  to  prove  his  statements.     The 

■  An  Etaay  on  Humanity;  or  A  I'mt-  of  Abutis  im  H^fUdi 
With  a  Plan  of  Cormaing  Them.     Wm.  Xobn.     Mmr*}',  ijlft- 
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physicians,  who  themseh'es  had  little  or  no  influ- 
ence in  the  departments  of  hospital  administration, 
no  doubt  wished  the  patients  to  be  well  treated 
and  were  probably  unaw-are  of  the  futility  of  such 
precautions.  Nolan  urged  the  foinmation  of  a 
Humane  Committee  to  visit  hospitals  and  exert 
a  restraining  influence.  But  even  he  did  not 
dream  of  the  restraint  that  was  to  be  exerted  in 
a  few  decades  by  the  presence  of  gentlewomen  in 
the  wards. 

While  Nolan  noticed  only  the  coarseness  and 
callou-incss  of  the  attendants  in  hospitals,  a  writer 
signing  himself  "One  Who  Has  Walked  a  Good 
Many  Hospitals,"  in  the  fjondon  Times  of  April 
15,  1857,  defends  the  servant-nurses  of  the  large 
hospitals  in  London  in  the  /(^lowing  n'ords: 

Hospital  nurses  have  been  much  abused; — they 
have  their  faults,  but  most  of  them  are  due  to  the 
want  of  proper  treatment.  Lectured  by  Committees, 
preached  at  by  chaplains,  scowled  on  by  treasuren 
and  stewards,  scolded  by  matrcms,  sworn  at  by  sur- 
geons, bullied  by  dressers,  grumbled  at  and  abused 
by  patientu,  insulted  if  old  and  ill-favuiircd.  talked 
flippantly  to  if  middle-aged  and  good  humoured, 
tempted  and  seduced  if  young  and  weD-lookiog-' 
they  arc  what  any  woman  might  be  tmder  the  ttme 
cuxni  mstances. 

The  same  writer  gives  an  instance  of  two  old 
hospital  Sisters,  one  who  had  remained  twenty- 
t^vo  and  the  other  twenty-four  years  in  charge  of 
wards,    who    were    then   discharged    with   small 
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gifts  and  afterwards  allowed  to  do  charinj;  in  the 
same  hospital  to  eke  out  a  living.  Any  one  ac 
quaintetl  with  the  conditions  of  well-conducted 
hospitals  to^a>'  will  receive  a  clear  impression 
of  the  squalor  of  the  time  under  consideratjon 
from  the  regulations  of  the  Ro>-a]  (naval)  Hos- 
pital at  Haslar  in  1789,  which  John  Howsnj. 
among  his  other  treasiu'es  of  information  has  pre- 
served in  Ijisaretlos  and  Hospitals.*  It  is  u'cll 
worth  studying  for  the  picture  it  gives,  and  w 
have  extracted  the  most  striking  parts,  at 
follows: 

III.  That  no  dirl.  bones,  or  rags,  be  thrown  owd 
any  window,  or  down  the  bogs,  but  carried  W  tt* 
places  appointed  for  that  purpose:  nor  are  an; 
clothes  of  the  patients,  or  othei*,  to  be  htmg  out  '>S 
any  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

IV.  That  no  foul  linen,  whether  sheets  or  shiitt. 
be  kept  in  the  cabins,  or  wards,  but  sent  imtnediaulT 
to  the  matron,  in  i^dcr  to  ils  being  carried  to  tbt 
wash-house:  and  the  nurses  are  to  obey  the  orders oi 
the  matron  in  jmmtually  shifling  the  bed  and  body 
linen  of  the  patients,  viz.:  their  sheets  once  a  fort- 
night, their  shirts  once  in  four  days,  their  nightcapti 
drawers,  and  stockings  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  found 
necessary. 

V.  That  no  nurse  or  other  person  do  wash  in  the 
water  closets.  .  .  . 

VIII.  That  no  nurse  do  admit  any   patients, 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  into  her  calnn,  nor  soflcr 


Pp.  i8t-iS>.    EditioD  of  1789. 
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any  pcnon  to  remain  in  it  at  otgbt.  not  «ven  her 
htuband  or  child. 

IX.  That  any  pcnon  concealing  the  escape  of  Any 
patient  from  h«r  ward,  or  that  has  not  made  due 
report,  at  the  agent's  office,  of  her  having  niiased  such 
patient,  be  discharged  the  hospital,  upon  proof 
thereof. 

X-  That  all  nufseswhodiiiobeythematronsorders. 
get  drank,  neglect  their  patients,  quarrel  or  fight  with 
any  other  nurses,  or  quarrel  K-ith  the  men,  or  do  not 
prudently  or  cautiously  reveal,  to  the  superior  oHk-ers 
of  the  house,  all  irregularities  committed  liy  ihc  pa- 
tients in  their  wards  (such  as  drinking,  smoking 
tobacco  in  the  wards,  quarrelling,  dn^troring  the 
medicines,  or  stores,  feigning  complaints  and  ne- 
glecting thdr  cure)  be  immedtately  difchai^ed  the 
service  of  the  house,  and  a  note  made  against  their 
names,  on  the  books  of  the  hospital,  that  tbcy  may 
never  more  be  employed. 

The  orders  for  the  patients  are  equally  reinaxk- 
able: 

I.  No  one  shall  be  guilty  of  blaaphemous  ex- 
pressions, unlawful  iweaiing.  cursing,  drunkennesa. 
nncleanness.  lying,  or  other  scandalous  arliont.  to 
the  corruption  of  good  manner*,  and  in  derogation  of 
God's  honour. 

II.  All  shall  behave  with  proper  respect  to  the 
officers  of  the  boapHal;  and  none  tliall  prestune  to 
quarrel  or  fight  in  the  hospital 

III.  No  cme  »hall  absent  himself  from  the  bo^iital 
witboot  leave. 

IV.  No  one  shall  pilfer,  pawn,  or  daau(e  aay  at 
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the  furniture  or  things  appertaining  to  the  liospU!. 
fir  to  j»ny  persons  therein ,  nor  shall  any  i>ne  dc61e.  d^ 
face,  or  damage  any  part  of  the  hospital. 

V.  Nil  person  .thail  walk  on  the  grass-plats,  in  Ok 
area  of  the  building,  nor  ease  th«m3el\'es  tn  asj 
place  not  allotted  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 

Still  more  direct  light  is  shed  upon  the  status  d 
nursing;  in  English  hospitals  of  thiit  time  by  n 
curious  correspondence  which,  fortunately,  im 
been  preserved  for  our  edification.  Somcwhcrein 
the  early  dcx:ades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  cir- 
cular letter  was  addressed  (by  whom  is  ncrt  re- 
corded) "  to  medical  chiefs  of  hospitals,  chaplains, 
governors,  and  officials  erf  hospitals,"  and  this  letta 
with  its  replies  is  unique  from  more  than  one 
puint  uf  view.  It  recites  the  neglected  spiritiBl 
state  of  patients  in  free  hospitals,  and  inqunw 
into  methods  of  remedy  for  this  condition.  The 
clergy  are  evidently  too  busy  to  visit  the  pooria 
hospitals;  "the  medical  men  (wisely  it  may  he) 
"object  to  the  system  of  indiscriminate  visHinj 
by  ladies  who.  from  ignorance  of  the  cases,  msT 
over-excite  the  body  in  their  attempts  to  aimw 
the  soul."  The  time  of  illness  is  regarded  as  i 
time  peculiarly  ap))ropriate  for  teaching  rdigiwi. 
and  it  is  suggested  tliat  the  nurses  in  the  hospiul 
might  receive  instructions  from  the  chaplati) 
which  would  enable  them  to  read  praj-ers,  condtiet 
courses  of  Bibl<'  reading  with  the  patients,  and 
othenvise  ruligiously  instruct  tlieni.  To  quote 
the  exact  words  of  this  singubr  appeal: 
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H«  fthe  chaplain]  directs  her  [the  nursel  what 
j>ra>'crs  she  is  to  us«,  inquires  what  course  of  Bible 
reading;  she  means  to  adopt,  and.  if  be  finds  her  in- 
callable  o(  selecting  one  herself,  sketches  one  far  her. 
and  instructs  her  how  to  carry  it  out.  She  also  Icams 
from  him  how  she  is  to  deal  with  evcr>'  varietr  of 
spdritual  condition  in  those  under  her  chaise. 

The  matnm  is  resjxinsiblc  for  the  carrying  out  of 
these  instructions — once  a  week  she  gives  an  account 
t«  the  cha(jUun  of  the  religious  state  of  the  patients- 
one  evening  in  the  week  the  chaplain  meets  the  a»- 
seinbled  nurses;  e.iili  head  nurse  >utccssivcly  gives 
blm  an  account  of  what  she  ha^  read  in  her  ward, 
having  entered  it  daily  in  a  book  kept  for  the  )tur)H>xe. 
All  the  nurses  who  can  be  spared  arc  jireseni  during 
these  lectures.  The  chaplain  concludes  by  ques- 
tioning them  as  to  what  they  would  say,  what  text  of 
Si-ripture  they  would  quote,  if  the  patient  be  self- 
righteous  or  despuiring,  impatient  nr  trifling,  putting 
imaginary  cases  to  them,  and  correcting  their  answers. 
Chaplains  are  earnestly  requested  lu  consider  this 
important  subject. 


It  seein.i  extraordinary  th.it  the  clergy,  for 
wh;ittver  reiison.  sliould  have  paid  so  little  at- 
tention to  hospital  [>aticnt<t  tluit  such  11  letter 
should  haw  been  thought  necessary;  almost 
as  extraonlinar\',  and  hij^hly  characteristic  of  a 
certain  sickly  and  canting  sentimentidity  which 
was  widespread  at  that  period,  that  the  need  of 
religious  instruction  for  patients,  who  were  then 
in  even.'  human  relation  neglected,  should  have 
been  so  seriously  tuken  to  heuri.  while  their  urgent 
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physical  needs  were  quite  overlooked.  If  tiv 
good  author  had  had  any  sense  of  humour  (vfaicb 
is  not  likely)  he  (or  she)  must  ha\*e  felt  the  louch 
of  absurdity  as  the  answers  came  in. 

"  If  I  can  but  obUiin  a  sober  set  of  ntnse. 
wrote  one,  "it  is  as  much  as  I  can  hope  for." 

All  of  the  replies  were  discourapng: — 

'~  I  inquired  from  Dr.  about  the  cb&racun  o^ 

th'e  nurses,  and  he  titys  tb«y  always  ongage  thes 
without  any  citaracter,  as  no  respectable  penon  would 
undertake  so  disagreeable  an  office.  He  sajt  tfae 
duties  they  have  to  perform  are  most  unpleai&nt, 
and  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  them  dnck. 
...  I  know  that  a  respectable  woman  was  declined 
the  other  day.  as  being  too  good  for  the  Eitusti(%^ 
The  only  conditions  that  are  made  are  .  .  .  that  llwy  ' 
are  not  conlirmed  drunkards.  The  nurses  ...  an 
engaged  by  the  house- surgeon,  who  is  the  master 
and  head  of  the  situation.  The  only  tcstinoniab 
required  are  an  ordinary  character  for  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  morality,  and  gcneial  rcspcctabilfty.  If 
they  have  hlled  a  similar  position  before,  so  mocb 
the  better,  but  this  is  not  a  sine  qitO  mm.  Tfaeir 
wages  are  from  6  to  8  shillings  a  _week.  In  geoenl 
thev  are  not  educated  at  all.  .  .  . 
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Inasmuch  as  we  can  only  afford  to  have  one  (nune) 
she  must  be  a  hard- working  slave,  and  her  time  is  tou 
much  occupied  both  day  and  night  to  do  more 
actiially  devolves  upon  her  as  a  mere  nurse.  .  . 


The  style  of  nurse  should  be  very  different 
what  we  have  now;  if  not  of  a  higher  social  grade  at 
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least  better  tnstnicted  and  suitably  trmined.  But 
nurses  of  this  latter  class  would  demand  higher  wages 
than  probably  «e  could  atlord.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  bow  many  of  our  nurses  would  be 
contpetent  to  join  in  such  a  plan  at  the  one  proposed. 
One  of  them  I  knuw  has  unly  been  learning  to  read 
within  the  last  lew  years  (!)  .  .  . 

What  is  wanted  is  a  small  stalT  of  nurses  or  matrons 
in  each  hospital  of  a  higher  rank,  who  would  tone  and 
IsBven  the  whole  body  of  nurscs  As  it  is,  there  is 
nobody  (wrote  one  cynic|  who  seems  to  think  of  the 
nurses*  souls.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  provide  efficient  and  r»- 
spectablc  nurses,  particxilarly  for  the  men's  wards. 
All  that  is  required  of  candidaieit  fur  the  situation 
is  that  they  are  respectable  in  character  and  have  had 
some  experience  in  nursing.  Generally  speaking 
they  arc  char-women  or  persons  of  thai  grade.  .  .  . 

If  the  nurses  in  hospitals  were  anything  like  what 
they  are  in  many  hospitals  abroad,  anything  ap- 
proachirif^  even  to  what  they  are  at  Kaiserswerth.  the 
matter  would  be  very  simple.  But  1  fear  it  is  la- 
mentably otherwise.  .  .  , 

The  average  number  of  nurses  is  one  to  every  t«n1 
patients  by  day  and  one  to  twenty  at  night.     You 

may  imagine  their  time  ta  be  fully  occupied.  .  .  . 

.J 

The  chief  difficulty  I  see  in  the  plan  is  the  present 
character  of  hospital  nurses.  .  .  . 

The  funds  of  the  hospital  do  not  allow  of  the  em- 
ployment ot  more  nurses  than  are  barely  eno\igb  for 
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the  physical  citrc  of  th«  patients,  and  it  wotild  bt 
perfeclly  impossible  to  collect  any  Dumber  of  thca 
at  any  one  time  fur  u  lecture.  .  .  .' 

The  story  was  the  same  in  every  country.  Ev« 
in  Holland,  where  Howard  had  found  the  most 
eritif;htfiK-d  methods  in  inslituliotis.  and  in  Dw- 
mark.  where  Hahla  lutd  once  anticipated  thf 
work  uf  Henri  Dunant,  educated  gentlewomen 
disappeared  from  hospitils  except  where  pro- 
tected by  a  ruli]pouii  order,     Mrs,  Nornc  wntes: 

In  1615  women  nurses  were  only  engaged  in  the 
proporliim  of  one  (or  every  ten  puticnts.  aa<l  tbcie 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  Gamp  order.  But  at  this 
time  the  work  entrusted  to  women  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  tt 
the  re^ututi'in  Diinish  field  hospitals  in  Holstcin  in 
1758  further  show,  these  being  modelled  after  ibr 
French  regulations.  According  to  these  rrgulstmu 
madieal  students  did  the  nursing.  Kith  the  help  <^ 
orderlies,  and  women  were  only  hired  to  scrub;  fur 
the  regulations  state  that  the  housekeeper  shtU 
enRage  as  many  strong  an<l  healthy  marrietl  wooKt 
as  the  head-physician  deems  necessary  to  Taep  the 
lodgings  of  the  patients  trlean  and  to  do  the  laundrr 
work.  Further  details  of  the  women's  work  are  as 
follows:  "  livery  morning  one  hour  before  the  doctor'* 
visit  the  women  shall  take  out  all  close-stools,  bed 
utensils,  and  spittoons,  and  cleanse  titem  well."  "K 
a  very  weak  patient  or  a  man  severely  w  cmndcd  shudJ 

'  Hoipiials  and  Siitrrkouiii.  IxHidoo.  Murray.  iSjf.  ^ 
aiilbor  givtii  on  title  page,  but  known  to  have  been  writwo 
by  Mary  Stanley,  sistrr  of  Dtan  Sualey.     ^.  te-*tt. 
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CBt^  vcnniD.  the  women  shsH  ofua  oonb  htf  htir 
mad  iQAke  faim  cSesn. "  Tbe  tcgnUtioas  pro%-«  hmber 
thmt  Uw  owfical  Wadmte  did  tbe  oontne.  Th«r 
had  to  arfmimwf  tbe  medkiae  in  tbe  pfeaenco  of 
the  hcad-pb)-sici8a  that  be  toight  better  cootrol  tb« 
eSect  of  it.  aad  ib«t  it  nugfai  be  pre\-enied  that  tbo 
mediciiie  be  spent  for  other  ptnpoees  than  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  patients.  "If  a  man  be  severely 
wounded  the  s^irgeon  shall  pay  a  visit  OOM  during 
Che  night  la  aJle\iate  his  paia  and  to  saperviae  that 
the  surgical  stadeat  on  duty  is  present,  and  that  th« 
orderly  is  also  pfesent  and  takes  care  of  what  he  has 
to  do."  Tbe  sio-geons  jMvpftred  alt  the  dtvssinga 
and  dressed  the  wounds.  They  changed  the  poul- 
tices, used  the  catheter,  gave  enemata  and  watched 
at  night.* 

In  some  Continental  countries  the  dark  period, 
resisting  all  outer  inHueiices,  hns  sun'ived  into 
our  O'H'n  day,  as  is  well  shown  by  a  study  of  tbe 
great  hospitals  of  Rome  and  \'ienna.  As  wo 
shall  not  soon  again  recur  to  these  countries 
wc  "wiW  give  in  this  connection,  where  by  kinship 
it  properly  belongs,  a  suiuniary  of  the  conditions 
still  existing  for  the  nursing  stafTs  in  their  hospitoU. 
In  iQot  an  investigation  uf  all  the  Italian  hos* 
pitals  was  made  by  Signora  Angelo  Celli  as  to  the 
hours  of  work  and  general  conditions  of  living 
of  the  servant-nurses,  both  men  and  women. 
who  during  the  past  couple  of  centuries  appear 
to  have  been  utilised  to  a  greater  extent  than 

I  "Nurnng  in  Denmark."  Chiulaiu  }iotne.AtitneanJwnul 
of  Nta^tinf,  D«c.  1900.  p-  183. 
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ever  before,  perhaps  owing  to  the  increasing  si« 
of  hospitiils.  the  diminishing  number  of  lay  Sis- 
ters, oblates,  and  tcrtiaries,  or  to  clianged  eco- 
nomic conditions.  While  the  nuns  in  diai^jt  o^ 
the  wards  are  under  the  control  of  a  Motherhooie. 
tliese  servants,  who  are  the  actual  nurses,  are  subcr- 
dinatcs  to  the  lay  administration  of  the  hospitals. 
Of  forty-five  hospitals  six  gave  these  servant- 
nurses  tweU'e  consecuti\'e  hours  of  work.  A 
number  gave  from  ten  to  fourteen.  A  favouria 
plan  was  found  to  be  a  varjnng  scale,  as;  oa  the 
first  day.  nineteen  consecutive  hours;  second  d»y, 
eleven  hours;  third  day;  eleven  hours.  The  round 
was  then  repeated.  Another  example  of  ihii 
kind  reported  was:  first  day.  seventeen  conseca- 
live  hours;  second  day,  seventeen  hours-  thini 
day.  eight  hours;  fourth  day.  five  hours.  Anolber: 
first  day,  thirteen  hours;  second  day,  eleven  hoitfs: 
third  day.  ten  hours;  fourlli  day.  seventeen  houiv 
After  this  the  nurse  had  one  day  free.  One  h* 
pita!  actually  required  thirty-seven  consecutiw 
hours  of  work  for  every  third  working  day;  tm 
others  ranged  between  twenty-four  and  font- 
eight  consecutive  hours,  and  one  required  ihirti 
hours  alternating  with  forty-eight  hours  of  seniTtt. 
before  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  was  given. 

Of  sleeping  accommodations,  some  hospitals 
furnished  none,  and  others  prorided  dormitom 
"low  and  small,"  holding  as  many  as  forty  in* 
room.  Not  all  furnished  the  food  for  their  nunet 
and  some  provided  a  part  only  erf  the  food 
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for  an  adult  worker.  WTmt  was  gi\'en  was  usually 
scr^xd  by  weight.  If  it  be  asked,  "Where  could 
people  be  found  willing  to  take  such  positions?" 
the  melancholy  truth  comes  to  light  that  the 
foundling  asyluros  supplied  most  ai  the  wretched 
hunun  inat«:'ri;il  for  this  wage  slaven.-.  and  that 
these  unfortunates  \vcrc  brought  up  to  knt)W 
nothing  else. ' 

/'^n  Austria  the  same  inhuman  conditions  existed 
and  still  exist  to-day.  In  no  country  is  a  more 
crushed  and  downtrodden  nursing  personnel  to 
be  found.  The  celebrated  General  Hospital  of 
Vienna,  long  famous  as  a  medical  school,  gave 
and  gives  yet  a  twenty-four  hour  duty,  alternated 
by  a  day  broken  with  certain  duties  from  eight 
to  ten,  from  twelve  to  one,  and  from  four  to-five. 
then  the  night  to  sleep,  and  then  again  the 
twent>'-four-hour  pcritHl. 

e  nurses  yi  both  male  and  female  wards,  one 
to  every  wani  of  forty  patients,  arc  almost  cntireh" 
women.  They  are  recruited  from  the  rfuiks  of  un- 
etlucated.  needy,  timid,  and  submissive  labouring 
women,  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  regard 
them  as  anything  but  victims  of  a  bad  system. 
There  is  no  matron  or  woman  directress  over 
them.  They  are  engaged,  ruled,  paid,  and  dis- 
charged by  the  director  of  the  hospital.  Their 
sleeping  accomodations  are  cubicles  in  the  ^vards — 
not  outside  of  the  wards,  but  in  them — on  a  line 

•  "  L*  Whiia  tnfcrmiccs."  by   Anna  CcIU.  in  the   Uniom 
/snMMmHlr,  Noe.  j,  *,  j.  8.     Milan,  1901. 
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%-ith  the  patients'  beds.  In  these  boxes 
also  t:ikf  their  meals,  which  they  bring  up  for 
themselves;  their  wages  arc  about  equal  lo  sixteen 
dollars  a  month,  and  they  must  naturally,  like 
the  Italian  and  French  nurses,  look  for  gratuitie 
from  the  patients'  friends. 

In  this  hospital  there  is  no  woman  supeho- 
tcndent  to  vex  by  her  assumption  of  autharilt 
over  the  nurses,  or  by  her  insistence  on  instruction, 
regular  hours,  or  consideration  for  them.  The« 
is  no  Woman's  Board  to  interfere  with  the  direc- 
tors and  make  suggestions  to  the  medical  staff. 
There  is  no  religious  Motherhouse  to  lake  ibf 
blame  for  what  goes  wrong.  There  is  only  * 
single,  unmodified,  and  unlimited  male  control, 
and  this  must  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
system  and  slandani  of  nursing  which  the  male  M- 
thorities  consider  satisfactory  and  desirable.  Itw« 
of  this  system  (not  by  nny  means  limited  to  tjris  oor 
hospital)  that  I'lorence  Nightingale  wrote,  in  1863: 

The  nurses,  whether  mate  or  female,  arc  iwder  the 
sole  cotiiTiunii  ot  ihe  male  hospital  authorities;  in  this 
case  the  arrangcmt-nis  as  to  hours,  proprieties,  awl 
sanitary  rules  generally,  would  strike  anyone  as  aS 
but  craxy.  Such  arc  the  rules  whii-h  give  nursa 
twenty-four  hours  "on  duty"  in  a  ward,  or  wlritk 
put  them  to  sleep  with  the  sick,  of  which  the  cxtiWJW 
case  is  where  a  female  nurse  is  made  to  sleep  in  > 
men'x  ward.  etc.  In  |this|  case  the  nurses  nc  it- 
stroyed  bodily  and  morally.' 

'  Sm  vol    u  .  Miti  Nightiogalc'a  WriUnft. 
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The  most  powerful  f ;iCtor  for  the  improvement  of 
public  institutions  which  the  eighteenth  century 
can  show  was  undoubteOIy  the  series  of  investiga- 
tions into  their  condition  marfe  by  J<An  Howard.' 
In  the  whole  history  of  patient  pliilanthro^iic  en- 
deavour no  one  pursued  the  good  of  his  fellow-nien 
akjog  a  more  awful  road  than  he.  His  investiga- 
tions into  prisons,  dungeons,  asylums,  pcst- 
bouses,  and  hospitals  are  unparalleled  in  the 
ftnnwb  oS  humane  efTort.  and  only  Dorothea  Dix's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States 
more  than  a  century  later  arc  to  be  compjirt-d 
to  his.  The  prisons  and  lazarettos  were  his  chief 
concern.  He  visited  hospitals  incidentally,  as 
it  were,  but  has  left  such  graphic  rubles  of 
what  he  saw  that  we  shall  presently  quote 
them  as  the  comments  of  an  eyewitness  on  our 
subject. 

Bad  though  many  hospitals  were,  they  formed 
the  sunny  side  of  Howard's  work.  The  condition 
of  prisons  was  so  inconceivably  hideous  that  mind 
and  eyes  alike  quail  before  the  cold  print  nf  the 
pages  on  which  he  has  so  concisely  and  with 
matternDf-coursc  mtxleration  set  down  his  facts. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  death  penalty  was 
affixed  to  the  most  trifling  crimes  against  pmpeity 
—when  a  handkerchief,  a  few  turnips,  op  some 
silver  picked  from  a  pocket,  were  more  sacred  than 
the  life  of  a  human  being.     Yet  death,  except  for 

■  See  L^  0/  /olm  Htimvd,  by  James  Baldvtn  Brown. 
London.  iS«j. 
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the  helpless  family  left  behind,  was  kinder  thao 
the  f;iTc  of  the  prLSoner. 

John  Howard  \v<is  bom  in  1717.  and  began  he 
in\'e.stiga.tions  of  prisons  when  he  was  abou*.  fortv- 
thrw:  years  old.  Upon  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  tes 
vessel  had  been  captui*ed  off  the  coast  of  Franct 
by  a  privateer.  France  being  at  war  with  Spatn- 
Pjissengers  and  men  were  all  tlirown  into  a  French 
prison.  So  horrible  was  it.  and  what  he  learned 
from  his  fcUow-sufFcrers  of  prison  life  made  so  deep 
•in  impression  on  him.  that  he  determined  tod^ 
vote  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  such  conditions. 

Possessing,  forlimately.  wealth  and  k-isure,  tte 
extraordinary  man  began  a  series  of  visitatioce 
of  prisons  in  his  own  countrj*  and  on  the  Conli- 
nent.  making',  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  all, 
seven  Continental  t'jurs.  in  the  course  of  which 
he  travelled  60,000  miles  at  an  expense  of  j^o.000. 
In  these  travels  he  inspected  all  the  gaols  of  Eo- 
n»pe  and  descended  into  dungeons  and  under- 
ground graves  for  the  living  that  no  other  human 
being  outside  of  the  victims  and  the  gaolers  b»f 
ever  seen.  Few  persons  would  have  been  aWe  ti> 
endure,  not  only  the  sights  of  misery,  but  the 
indescribable  filth,  the  foul  air.  and  the  horribk 
Stench,  th;it  was  so  overpowering  thiil  he  had  to 
travel  on  horseback  because  he  coukl  not  endure 
the  smell  of  his  own  clothes  in  a  carriage.  It  vw 
his  custom  to  rise  at  2  a.m.  to  write  his  notes.  So 
hours'  sleep  was  his  maximum  indulgence.  He  tof* 
a  daily  plunge  in  cold  water  and  was  a  vegetAriaS 
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in  his  diet.  In  the  course  of  his  labours  he  had 
(^)portunities  for  making  his  reports  to  many 
crowned  heads  and  rulers,  and  in  every  country 
some  mitigation  of  horrors  followed  his  visits 
and  reports.  He  said  of  himself."  I  am  the  plodder 
who  goes  about  to  collect  material  for  other  men 
toiise." 

It  became  his  hope  to  collect  such  information 
and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  plague  as  would  be 
of  service  in  attempting  to  mitigate  it,  and  with 
this  aim  in  view  his  investigations  were  turned  to 
the  lazarettos  or  quarantine  hospitals,  which  he 
inspected  assiduously  in  every  seaport  of  Europe. 


HIS  COUMBNTS  ON  HOSPITALS. 

In  Italy  he  speaks  of  the  devotion  of  the  friars 
and  nuns  to  the  sick;  mentions  a  large  hospital 
in  Rome  as  crowdef!  and  with  bad  air,  but  %vith 
only  one  patient  in  a  bed.  He  notes  that  in  Italy  the 
physicians  were  con\'inced  of  the  infectious  nature 
of  phthisis.  th;it  there  were  separate  wards  for 
this  mitlady,  and  that  the  same*  precautions  were 
taken  to  pre\'Bnt  infection  as  in  the  case  of  the 
plague.  In  private  houses  rooms  were  scraped 
and  fumigated  and  furniture  destroyed  after  the 
occurrence  of  phthisis.' 

The  hospital  of  the  Ben  Fratelli  in  Naples  was 
clean  and  elegant,  with  lofty  wjirds,  like  chapels. 

The  large  hospital  in  Genoa  was  one  of    the 

■  Prwoiaud  llMfiuU.f.  1 1 6.  edition  ot  1784. 
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best  and  least  offensive  (in  smell)  of  all  the  public 
hospitals  in  Italy,  but  tlie  rooms  for  the  iimiw 
were  close  and  dirty,  with  mild  and  vitdent  pa- 
tients together. ' 

.  In  Munich,  the  hospitals  of  the  Brothers  uti 

/Sisters  of  Mercy  vvcTc  "  neat  and  clean,  still  sad 

'  quiet."       He    noted    the   operation    of    bleeding 

performed  by  tht  nuns  "  with  great  dexterity  and 

tenderness."  * 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Brussels  the  wardf 
were  close,  and  the  air  at  night  was  "ofiensiK 
beyond  all  description."  Hen.-  was  also  a  "bo*- 
pitable  mansion"  where  the  nuns  caned  for  the 
insane  with  a  "  tenderness  that  ga\'e  me  no  litUe 
pleiisure."  ' 

"The  great  attention  oC  the  nuns  distii^mdi 
the  hospitals  in  Roman  Cath<^c  coiintries-' 
(How.ird  was  a  strict  Cahnnist,  but  had  a 
regard  for  iho  nuns,  which  ihcy  .seoin  to  imve 
ciprocated.)     He  speaks  of  their  "  pale  looks." 

In  Madrid    he  notes,  "The  cmitiigiousncss 
roTisuniption  is  supposed  to  infect  not  only  tiel 
clothing,  balding,  and    fiuTiiture,    but   also  tir 
walls  and   the  ceiling."     He  found   the    Madrifi 
hospital  quite  good,  although  the  prisons 
horrible.* 

In  Spain  there  were  no  nuns  in  men's  wards, 

•  Pritans  and  Hospttalt.  p.  iig.  vdttioa  of  t}t4. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
■  Ibid,,  p.  145. 
'Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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and  the  latUf  wrre  close  and  offensive;  the  pa- 
tients took  snuff  and  spat:  there  w.-is  a  preju- 
dice against  fresh  air,  a\so  against  w-a^itig  the 
rooms.  The  custom  of  washing  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  patients  before  putting  them  tn  bed 
was  not  observed  here.  "  I  am  persunded.  how- 
ever." he  mfote.  "  that  such  a  custom,  with  air. 
cleanliness,  and  an  ab.steminus  diet,  are  of  more 
necessary  importance  in  hospitals  than  any  ad- 
ministration of  ph>'sic." ' 

Lallo  had  two  quite  model  hospitals.  La  Conv 
tes.se  and  St.  Sauveur.     The  patients  were  classi- 
I  fied  and  each  class  had  its  o»ti  ward,  while  ev«Q' 
patient  had  a  separate  bed. 

When  a  sick  person  arrives  in  either  of  these  hos- 
pitals he  is  immediately  shnwn  his  bed.  after  whieh 
one  of  the  Sisters  brings  n-arm  water  to  him,  washes 
his  feet,  dries  them,  and  kinses  one  foot.  Another 
farings  clean  sheets  and  towels.  A  man  servant  makes 
and  warms  the  bed  and  the  patient  gets  into  it.  All 
the  patients  are  kindly  attended  by  the  nuns,  but. 
I  from   prejudices  caused    by   their   retired    mode   of 

(living,  tome  inconveniencesi  arise,  aur-h  as.  negleet 
of  waging  the  rooms  and  opening  the  windows,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  wards  are  rendered  otienuvc 
and  ver>'  imhcallhy,  cspetijdiy  at  night. ' 

(The  great  hospital  of  the  Sstlp^triSre  in  I*aris  had 
,  5000  poor  and  insane  women  and  girls,  with  three 
'  infimiaries. 

'  Rriiant  and  Hmpiiots,  p.  t4j,  adttaon  of  1784. 
'  Ibid.  p.   165 
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Th«  ht^pitals  of  St.  Louis  and  H^itvl-Dtea  anUti 
two  worst  that  I  have  ever  x'isitcd.  They  wot  k> 
crowded  that  I  have  often  seen  five  or  six  patiotu 
in  one  bed,  dnd  some  of  them  d>Hng- 

The  hospital  of  St.  Louis  stands  out  of  the  city. .  -  - 
The  wards  arc  dirty  and  noisy  and  in  many  o(  tk  | 
beds  are  three  patients.' 

La  Charity  is  one  of  the  best  in  Paris..  AH  of  the 
beds  are  single:  it  "  docs  honour  to  the  order  oi  Sl 
Jean  dc  Dicu." 

At  the  Hfipital  dcs  PctiUs  Maisons  a  numbero/ 
sniall  houses  around  the  court  shelterert  aged  and 
infirm  of  both  sexes  with  single  rooms  for  the 
insane.  "  The  good  Sisters  kindly  attend.  .  - 
The  neatness  and  cleanliness  licrc  engaged  dk 
often  to  repeat  my  \-isils." 

"  I  acl\'ised  washing  the  men's  wards,  but 
advice  has  not  been  taken."  ' 

The  best  hospital  lie  Saw  in  Prance  was 
H6te]-Dicu  at  Lyon^/The  wards  were 
two  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  wSth 
tiers  of  windows.  Each  ward  had  three  rowS' 
iron  beds.  The  dififerent  diseases  were  classibe^ 
and  treated  in  sep;»rate  wards,  all  airy  and  pfcas- 
ant,  and  as  the  patients  con\'alesced  they  ww 
removed  to  special  large  and  pleasant  quarter. 
The  Sisters  of  a  religious  order,  dressed  in 
uniforms,  made  up  as  well  as  administered  all 
medicines.     The  apothecaries'  shop  is  "the  neat^ 

■  Prisons  and  Hotpilols.  pp-  176.  177,  edition  of  1714- 
>Ibid..  pp.  177,  (78. 
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ist  and  most  elegantly  fitted'  up  that  can  be 
conceived."  ' 

Of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh  he  says : 

Pew  hospitals  in  England  exceed  it  in  airiness  and 
cleanliness.       The  walls  are  whitewashed  regularly. 

Again  in  Italy  he  speaks  of  the  "  filthy  habit  of 
spitting  on  the  floors;  patients  with  coughs  should 
be  supplied  with  such  little  boxes  or  basins  as  are 
used  in  Holland." 

In  Constantinople  the  Turks  had  few  hospitals, 
only  a  "sort  of  caravansery,  with  sick  and  dying 
objects  lying  on  dirty  mats  on  the  floor."  The 
hospitals  for  lunatics  were  well  built,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness  or  to  the  pa- 
tients. The  Jewish  hospital  was  the  best  in 
Constantinople.^ 

In    Ireland,    in    the    Maryborough    Infirmary, 

in  a  room  called  the  tower,  with  two  patients,  there 
was  a  little  dirty  hay  on  the  floor  where  they  said  the 
nurse  lay  ...  no  sheets  in  the  house  and  the  blankets 
very  dirty; — no  vault,  no  water.  The  surgery  was 
a  closet  about  ten  feet  six  inches,  its  outfit  consisliny 
of  ten  vials,  some  of  them  without  corks,  a  little 
salve  stuck  on  a  board,  and  some  tow.^ 

In  another  county  infirmary  the  nurses'  lodging 
is  under  the  staircase.* 

'Prisons  attd  H OS pitali.  p.   180.  edition  of  1784. 
'  Lazarettos  and  Hospitals,  p.  64. 
'  [bid.,  p.   86. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  gj. 
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I  am  persuaded  [he  writes]  that  much  depends  a 
the  patients  tying  on  fresh  and  clean  beds ; .  .  .  if  ih 
annual  sum  spent  in  ^veral  hospitals  for  the  destm 
tion  of  bi^  was  expended  in  airing,  beating,  an 
brushing  the  beds,  the  end  would  be  much  betti 
answered. 

He  had  seen  this  done  in  Sweden. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


PRE-FUEDSER    MOVKMENTS    OF 
THROPV -AND  NURSING 


PHI  LAN - 


AS  is  well  known,  the  reform  in  nursing  of  the 
past  centiir\'  Ix-^an  witli  the  foundation  of 
the  Deaconed  Motherhnuse  of  Kaiserswertli  on 
the  Rhine,  whert-  Friedt'rike  and  Thi-odorv  Flied- 
ncr  wroujjlit  the  revival,  so  richly  fruitful  in 
results,  of  the  ancient  order  of  dcacont-sses  in  u 
modem  setting.  But  before  the  Fliediiers  began 
their  worlc  there  had  been  a  long  series  of  efforts 
and  striv-infja  which  had  prepared  their  way. 
So  ineviUibly  does  it  happen  in  the  course  of 
human  achievement  that  many  attempt  and  fail, 
or  succeed  only  in  part,  as  a  prelude  to  the  final 
success  of  one  gifted  person  or  group  of  individ- 
uals. Others  imme<liately  preceding  them  had 
concci^-ed  the  idea  which  the  Fliedncns  worked 
out.  but  they  did  not  see  its  fruition.  Indeed  the 
source  of  the  current  must  be  sought  even  farther 
back.  The  ancient  churchly  order  of  deaconesses 
had  never  quite  died  out..  We  ha\'e  seen  that  it 
lingered  in  the  Eastern  CTiurch  up  to  the  twelfth 
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century,  and  in  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Irri 
long  after  it  had  disappearetJ  from  Rome.  The" 
Waldenses.  whose  history  dates  from  1170.  had 
revived  to  some  extent,  if  not  the  exact  fonn. 
at  least  the  spirit  and  the  works  of  the  cariy 
deaconess,  and  Iiad  selected  women  who  devoted 
themselves  tn  works  erf  charity  and  nursii^. 
The  followers  of  John  Huss.  who  was  bom  in  1369, 
hyd  also  a  similar  form  of  scn'ice.  Schafer  cites 
a  number  of  communities  in  which  women's  work 
was  similarly  organised  after  the  Reformation.' 
In  Minden,  in  15,50.  the  church  decreed  that 
order  of  district  nurses  and  visitors  for  the  poor 
should  be  established.  The  name  deaconess. 
however,  was  not  given  them.  Keppel  had  a 
chariLiblc  institution  from  about  1567  to  1594 
where  the  works  of  the  deaconess,  including  nurs- 
ing, were  carried  on;  also  at  Walsdorf  there  was 
a  similar  community,  with  an  abbess  at  the  bead 
The  members  of  the  sisterhood  were  admitttvi 
uftfT  their  eighteenth  year  for  a  year's  prohatioci. 
if  of  exemplary  character.  Entrance  was  entirely 
voluntar>',  without  coercion  from  elders  or  re- 
littions,  and  the  Sisters  were  free  to  leave  or  many 
at  any  time.  After  acceptance,  they  ■ft-ere  con- 
secrated with  a  religious  ceremony.  They  hai 
different  duties,  teaching,  visiting,  etc.,  but  one 
tanong  them  had  charge  of  the  sick  and  the  potw. 


<  Dit  GtKhbhte  dtr  WtibUctuH  Otakomit.  Theodor  ScbAhr. 
and  edition,  Stuttgart,  18II7.      Sre  ch>p.  iv. 
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both  in  the  asylum  and  out  of  it.  and  she  was 
called  the  "  deaconess." 

The  town  of  Wesei,  in  Germany,  had  deaconesses 
from  1575  to  t6io,  who  were  chosen,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  early  Church,  by  the  congregation. 
The  Reformed  church  in'  VVesel  was  composed  of 
refugees  from  Holland  and  elsewhere,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  congregation  was  to  dtcidc 
that  women,  styled  "deaconesses,"  were  to  be 
officially  employed  by  the  presbjtery  for  service 
among  the  poor  and  to  nurse  the  sick.  The  re- 
vival was  short-lived,  it  is  true.  The  General 
Synod  in  1581,  when  appealed  to  to  confirm  the 
action  of  the  congregation,   decided    against  it 

on  account  of  various  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  it;  but  in  time  of  pestilence  and  other 
sickness,  when  any  service  is  required  among  sick 
women  which  would  be  indelicate  (or  deacons,  they 
ought  to  attend  to  this  through  tlieir  wi\'efl.  or  others 
whose  services  it  may  be  proper  to  engage.* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  negative  of  the  synod 
alone  might  not  have  iliscouraged  the  on^ler,  for 
we  have  seen  that  similar  anfi  even  more  em- 
phatic edicts  had  at  various  times  been  ignored: 
but  other  causes,  among  which  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  suite  relief,  also  operated 
to  extinguish  it.* 

In  the  Netherlands  deaconesses  were  instituted 

•  Schflfer,  op,  ctl.,  vol.  i.  p.  75, 

'  Dt>uvneU4is.  Arteienl  and  MoJern.  by  Rev.  ticnry  Wheeler. 
New  York,  Hunt  ft  Ernkm,  1SS9,  pp.  168-169. 
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at  an  early  date.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  had 
them  from  1566,  when  "certain  elderly  and  godly 
Sisters  were  chosen  as  deaconesses,"  and  the 
title  deaconess  still  attaches  to  certain  workers  in 
charitable  institutions  there.'  For  visiting  mus- 
ing by  the  deaconesses  the  city  was  divided  into 
four  sections.  The  work  was  arduous  and  the 
deaconesses  did  not  serve  for  life,  but  for  pven 
periods.  Every  year  some  were  released,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  church  fathers,  viuk 
others  were  consecrated.  They  continued  to 
live  in  their  own  homes;  even  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  institutions  did  not  necessarily  reside  in 
them.  A  notable  deaconess  was  the  sister  of 
pastor  Caikoen,  whose  many  sermons  on  the 
apostolic  deaconess  are  still  extant.  The  chroni- 
cles of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gi\-e  a  quaint  picture 
of  an  old  Amsterdam  deaconess: 

At  Amsterdam  they  were  .  .  ,  three  able  and  godly 
men  for  deacons,  one  ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess 
who  did  them  much  service  for  many  years,  though 
she  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  chosen.  She  hon- 
oured her  place,  and  was  an  ornament  to  the  congre- 
gation. She  usually  sat  in  a  convenient  place  in  the 
mngregation  with  a  little  birchen  rod  in  her  hand, 
and  kept  little  children  in  great  awe  from  disturbing 
the  congregation.  She  did  frequently  visit  the  sict 
and  the  weak,  especially  women,  and  as  there  was 
need  called  out  maids  and  other  young  women  to 
watch  and  do  them  other  helps  as  their   necessit}' 

'   Schaier,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 
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did  require;  and  if  they  were  poor  she  would  gather 
relief  for  them  of  those  who  were  able,  or  arqualnt  the 
deacons,  and  she  was  obeyed  as  a  Mollit;r  in  Israel 
and  an  othcer  of  Christ.' 

Later,  in  1745.  the  founder  of  the  Moravians. 
Count  Zinzendorf,  consecrated  a  group  of  deacon- 
esses by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Their  position 
and  functions  corresponded  closely  to  the  dea- 
conesses of  apostolic  times.  The  Moravians  still 
have  chosen  women,  practically  the  same  as  the 
deaconesses,  to  give  charitable  service,  but  without 
the  name.'  The  Mennonites.  whose  sect  arose 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  also 
had  church  workers  corresponding  to  the  deacon- 
esses. They  were  found  tlu-oughout  Holland, 
and  their  example  was  later  a  great  illumination 
to  the  young   pastor  Fliedner.*       These  women 

'  ^otcd  by  Schater,  op.  cit..  vol,  i,,  p.  80. 

>Thc  " SLiiUr-hoiigcs "  of  this  wet.  like  thoie  of  the  order 
under  Oeriurd  Orooie,  did  not  conespood  to  ibe  modern 
dexconesi  houses,  but  irete  in  port  refuge*  or  asylums  for 
th«  old  and  incspantJitrd  member*  of  the  congre£«tion, 
and  in  part  were  sought  by  wrido*-«  <x  girls  without  family 
ties  who  dcsiivd  the  community  life.  Moreover,  boarding 
scholars  were  usually  rtotivcd  from  other  pUces  to  be  taught. 
The  direction  of  tbese  bouses  im  divided  between  two  head 
Sister*,  one  who  hud  practical  and  another  spiritual  re^wnn- 
biBtlM  (after  the  pattern  of  Mary  and  Manha).  Sch&fer, 
vol.  i.  p.  tgi.  quoting  Herr  D.  H,  PUu  ta  Nicsky. 

>  There  arr  no  definite  source*  for  informatkn  regarding 
the  Mennouite  deacooestea;  thetr  traces  will  be  fmind  seat- 
tcFcd  here  and  there  in  books  and  records.  But  it  ti  certain 
that  they  were  niablishcd  from  the  bcflnning.  and  the  books 
o(   martyia  show  that  deacoiwn  Elizabeth    Dirks  was  iffl> 
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^H           lived  in  their  own  homes  and  their  services  %"«« 
^M           voluntary.     Then,  it  mu»t  not  be  forgotten  tlui 
^M           the  Sisters  of  Chnrity  were  distinctly  apostolic. 
^M           and  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  explicitly  rembdel 
^1           them  that  they  were  as  the  women  of  the  Esrly 
^M          Church. 

^H               In    the    decades    immediately    preceding  tbr 
^H           Pliedners  there  was  a  great  awfikening  of  hu- 
^H           mane  thought  and    an  immense    reWva]  of  as- 
^B          piration   and  enthusiasm   for   better  ccraditioos 
^H           and   greater  happiness   for   the   human   ran,  :. 
^m           revival  of  which  the  French  Revolution  was  ihe 
^H           mightiest  outburst  of  expression.     In   the  do- 
^B            main  of  such  lines  of  thought  as  women  tkr 

prisoned  in  1549  under  Ihe  IiMjutsilionand  drwned.     Itobn*. 
Browne,  the  futher  of  the  Brownist  *ect.  wbo  had  knon 
a  Mennonite  communiiy   in   Norwich,  England,  tock  ftost 
them  the  idea  of  the  deaconess,  and  thei«alt«r  llie  Browaiw 
Hlwuys  chose  a.s  deacoaessea  "  Widovs,  60  y«ars  oM.  Mabui 
'                     for  |[Dod  work*  and  Able  to  nurae  the  cick."      <Scb4fer.  votM 
I.,  p.  mo:  quoting  Prof.  Dr.  J.  C.  de  Hoop-Scfacffer of  Ainflc^H 
dain).  tn  Dordivcht  in  i6ji  the  records«a>' that  "honourtbl^l 
eldcrljr  widows  shall  be  chcwn  and  onUin«d  aa  dcacosMMftl 
to  MMt  tho  deacons  smon^- 1 lie  poor,  infim,  nek,  twbb,aBl 
afflicted."  etc.     (Schafcr,  vol.  t-.  p.  190)     "Alao  (ron  asuat 
the  women  were  selected  honourable,  tvspectable  matnoi  *> 
Blden  i,{>r«sb>'tereMe«)  who  as  bousemotbers  in  the  boue  d 
God  had   oversight  of  the   widows,   mArried  wntnra.  »ad 
maidenn;  nmindfld  thorn  of  their  dutie«,  etc  .  etc.     Tbef  »ho 
visited  the  atck  Sisters,  ctnntortcd   the  sorroVing.  etc    - 
Muny  chose  the  tmglr  life,  not  with  the  iTU>ttv«  o(  altaiBBf 
a  highci  Kfitd^  of  holuicst.  but  to  be  able  to  devote  llii  iiimIhi 
better  to  nuning  and  the  care  of  children.     iCti^kittu  to 
bAxislanbigrti  Kttttr,  by  Dr.  C   V.  Hahn,   StuMgart,  lli^j 
Quoted  by  Schtfer,  vol.  i.,  p,  •91.                               H^H 
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most  ungrudgingly  allowed  a  share  in,  viz.,  char- 
itable and  humanitarian  work,  there  was  acti\x- 
reciprocity  between  Germany  and  England,  and 
ardent  spirits  in  one  stimulated  congenial  minds 
in  the  other.  Hannah  More's  long  life  of  steady 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and 
the  uneducated  was  one  of  the  first  mile-stones 
on  the  path  of  the  re-emancipation  of  women  from 
the  lives  of  ignorance  and  selfish  futility  in  which 
the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  cemur>'  found  them. 
Her  works  were  widely  read  in  England  and  Ger- 
many and  created  an  enthusiasm  in  both  countries. 
The  advanced  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  favoured  theunfoldingof  characters  intent 
on  reforms,  and  prominent  Dissenters,  such  as 
John  Wesley,  accorded  a  mdening  sphere  of 
activity  to  women  on  evangelical  lines,  thus 
indirectly  stimulating  the  more  conservative 
circles  of-  the  l^stablished  Church  to  similar 
expression. 

The  influence  exerted  ui>on  hospital  conditions 
by  John  Howard's  researches  has  been  mentioned, 
and  presently  we  shall  find  that  two  notable 
women.  .Amiilia  Sieveking  in  Gemrtny  and  Kliza- 
lieth  FVy  in  tCngland.  were,  both  by  their  own 
efforts  And  by  the  share  which  each  had  in  helping 
to  shape  the  career  of  pastor  Fliedner.  closely  and 
definitely  related  to  the  earliest  movements  of 
nursing  reform. 

In  searching  for  the  various  factors  leading 
up  to  the  nursing  reform  work  of  the  Flicdoers 
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the  share  contributed  by  physicians  of  broad 
must  not  Iw  overlooked.  It  is  irue  thai 
share  consisted  mainly  in  arousing  their  less  ad- 
vanced brethren,  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
medical  men,  though  they  might  rccojipiise  Uu 
evils  of  existing  conditions,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  in  the  vmy  of  practically  grappling  with 
the  situation.  They  were  unable  to  attract  * 
better  personnel  into  hospitals  or  to  grade  sdA 
discipline  it  properly.  It  was  a  part  of  this  dis- 
ability that  not  one,  even  those  who  were  nioa 
concerned  and  desirous  of  reform,  ever  perceived 
the  one  and  only  practical  sc^ution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  Miss  Nightingale  later  set  forth  2nd 
demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  in  criticism,  in  for- 
mulating principles  and  stiuidards,  and  in  agi- 
tation, a  distinguished  group  ctf  the  physicians 
of  thai  time  did  valuable  and  important  wurk. 
~^The  Paris  Academy  in  1777  made  a  report  upon 
the  appalling  death-rate,  which  had  first  aioased 
the  medical  faculty  to  a  sense  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  this  report  exposed  frightful  can- 
ditions  in  the  hospitals  and  made  many  sag 
gesttons  for  reform.  In  Germany,  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  medical  pro- 
fessors who  were  in  teaching  positions  in  the 
universities  began  to  .-igitate  for  nursing  rvfonu- 
Professor  Carl  Strack  of  .Munich  delivered  » 
public  address  in  Avhich  he  not  only  described  the 
mission  of  nursing  as  it  should  be.  but  broughi 
home  to  the  medical  profession  its  respoosibilitM 
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and  delinquencies  and  made  the  demand  for  a 
bett«r  service.  This  gave  a  definite  impulse  to 
many  lines  of  improvement,  and  the  condition 
of  hospital  buildings  and  the  comforts  and  sur- 
roundings needed  by  the  sick  became  subjects 
of  cvcr-incrvasing  interest.     Salzwedel  says: 

The  wish  to  mittj^ate  the  KufTerin^s  of  the  siclc  was 
the  whole  imimlsc  of  the  nursing  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  now  (fir  the  first  time  the  idea  thai  nursinj;  was 
•  me  of  the  means  o(  cttn:  received  consideration,  i'X 
hitherto  drugs  had  been  relied  on  entirely  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  sotne  few  surgical 
procedures.  Now  nursing  came  to  be  regarded  as 
as  impi>rtant  «  drugs.' 

The  French  intellectuals  had  been  spending 
much  thought  on  this  subject  for  some  time,  for 
an  article  written  in  1764  says  of  nursing: 

This  occupation  is  as  important  for  humanity 
as  its  functions  arc  low  and  repugnant.  All  ix^rsons 
are  not  adapted  to  it.  and  heads  of  hospitals  ought 
to  be  dilTicult  to  plea.te,  for  the  lives  of  pittienis  may 
depend  on  their  choice  of  applicants.  The  nurse 
should  \k  patient,  mild,  compasssionaie.  Site  sliould 
console  the  sick,  (oresce  their  needs,  and  relieve 
their  tedium.  The  domestic  duties  of  the  nurse  arc: 
to  light  the  fires  in  the  wards  and  keep  them  going; 
to  carry  find  distribute  nourishment;  to  accompany 
the  surgeons  and  doctors  on  their  rounds  and  after- 
wards to  remove  all  dressing,  etc. ;  to  sweep  the  halls, 
and  wards  and  keep  the  persons  of  the  patients  and 

'  Hamdhfcli  drr  Kranlernptleff,  p.  i8. 
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their  surroundings  clean:  to  empty  all  ^-esids 
change  the  patients'  linen:  to  prevent  noiie 
quarrelling  and  disturbances:  to  notify  tbe  stewud 
of  evcrythinu  they  sec  which  is  wrong;  to  carry  out 
the  dead  and  Itury  them:  to  light  the  lamp*  in  the 
evenini;  and  visit  the  sick  during  the  night;  and 
watch  them  coniinually.  giving  Ihem  ever\-  aid  wlikb^ 
their  state  requires,  and  treating  them  with 
and  consideration.' 

Certainly    an    aggregation     of     duties 
few    nurses   woitld     be    capable    of     perfonninj 
satisfactorily. 

■""^ite  a  number  of  nursing  manuals  appeared  in 
the  dark  pcrifx]  of  nursing  at  the  end  of  the  etghl- 
ccnth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenih 
century.  As  early  as  the  year  170Q  a  text-book 
translated  from  the  French  was  published  in  W 
cnna,  and  a  later  edition  was  printed  at  Lausanw 
in  178S.'  In  1738  a  Spanish  manual  Avas  pub- 
lished in  Madrid  for  the  nurses  of  the  general  bos 
pital  there.*  A  Geniian  manual  xvas  publiiheil 
in  i;6g,*  and  another  in  1784.*     A  later  Prvncfc 

•L'EmytSofiditdtDidfTOt  el  f  Atembtrt.  An.  "Infirouef' 
Publi-iiurd  by  Mumy. 

>  I' nterrUSa  jUr  PtTi»nfn  wftthf  dir  Ktanhr  Ti-antn.  .\^' 
rffin  Franti^iiteheit  tibrriyia.  Wii-n,  17*0-  /Q.irrtii-/)>>ii  fwu 
let  f•er^onnl's  ifui  giiriL-m  Irt  aiiiUiiL-t,      Liiusiniii^.   i;8& 

'  Inslruteion  de  tHJcrmeros  y  mode  aplkar  los  rnwdMi.ctc. 
Computtto  pot  Im  kijos  4t  In  cons'^Sf^^"'*  ^^  vnwnHf 
Padr*  Btmaniiiio  Jt  Obregom.     Mudrkl.  I7>S. 

•  Vim  (Ur  Wartung  dt-r  Krankfn,     Unxer.  ■;Ag. 

■  VtiierrUiit  fur  KranJUnvitfUr.  Frxni  May,  Blannbem- 
IJS4. 
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edition  appeared  in  1787,'  and  another  written 
in  German  by  a  professor  at  Moscow  in  1793.'  Not 
all  of  these  old  books  are  easily  found ;  but  two  now 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  and  in  the  Surgeon- 
General's  librar>'  at  Washington  are  deserving 
of  notice.  They  arc  Dr.  May's  and  Dr.  Pfihlcr's. 
The  latter  is  truly  scientific  in  its  spirit,  and  is 
«Titten  with  admirable  lucidity  and  simplicity. 
It  seems  as  if  the  most  obtuse  intellect  could 
obtain  some  enlightenment  from  it.  In  its  clear, 
definite  detail*,  of  which  not  the  smallest  or  the 
most  ordinary  is  overlooked,  it  bears  comparison 
as  to  simplicity  of  style  with  Miss  Nightingale's 
incomparable  Notes.  The  qualities  of  the 
ideal  nurse,  as  he  describes  them,  are  beyond 
criticism;  but,  as  he  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the 
statement  that  she  must  not  be  a  thief  or  a 
drunkard,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  met  his 
ideal  in  the  flesh.  His  directions  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  care  of  the  bedroom,  the  necessity  for 
WTitlcn  reports  and  directions  as  to  how  to  keep 
them,  the  procedure  in  all  the  ^'arious  treatments, 
and  the  use  of  appliances, — all  is  in  accord  with 
the  most  fastidious  modern  ideas.  He  empha- 
sises the  psychical  side  of  nursing,  and  depicts 
most  impressivdy  the  ill  effects  on  the  patient 
erf    anger,    irritation,    sadness,  and    melancholy. 


>  Mantttt  pour  Us    Car^f-Ataloiits 
1787. 

■  Vnurrkht  f»r   P^rson^n   vxkht   K'aih   tporirn 
Pfihier.  Riga.  179.1 
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Dr.  May's  hook  U  also  interesting  and  practical' 
but  generalises  mor*;  as  to  principles  and  do« 
not  give  so  many  minute  details.  A  nurse  would 
not  learn  so  much  from  it  as  from  the  other,  but 
a  very  unusual  and  commendable  feature  is  tiui 
May  makes  a  pica  for  good  treatment  for  the 
nurses.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  they  are  too 
often  treated  as  slaves  or  as  lazy  day-labourers, 
and  that  such  treatment  must  necessarily  render 
them  embittered,  and  claims  that  the  best  results 
are  to  be  gained  by  annising  the  interest  of  the 
nurse  and  engaging  his  or  her  loyal  coKiperatitm 
He  further  gives  directions  to  nurses  for  pre- 
serving their  ovm  health.  Besides  medical  and 
surgical  nursing  he  treats  of  obstetrical  work  and 
gives  diet  li.<its  suitable  for  different  diseases  and 
surprisingly  like  those  of  to-day.  Both  of  tlwBr 
excellent  text-books  deprecate  the  tendency  c^ 
nurses  to  become  quacks,  and  their  pronenees  lo 
superstition. 

These  two  works  on  nursing  were  widely  read 
by  the  medical  fraternity  and  made  a  great  im- 
pression. Dr.  May  himself  establishtxl  a  course 
of  instruction  for  hospital  attendants  in  Maiut- 
heim  frather  too  enthusiastically  referred  to  by 
German  historians  of  nursing  as  a  "  School"),  and 
other  hospital  chiefs  followed  his  example  in 
Carlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  and  Lucerne.  But  as 
they  did  not  bring  fresher  or  finer  material  into 
the  service,  or  remodel  the  system  under  which 
nursing  was  carried  on,  and  as  they  finally  could. 
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in  Fact.  on!y  lecture  to,  but  coutd  not  practically 
teach  the  attendants  mclhocis  of  work  bc)^^!! 
certain  treatments  and  fixed  procedures,  it  is 
inoorrecl  to  think  ot  these  pioneer  attempts  as 
equivaieiit  to  the  estahhshmenl  of  schools  of 
nursinR-  They  supphcd  courses  of  theoretical 
instruction,  where  the  principles  of  nursing  but 
not  nursing  itself  could  K-  k-;irncJ.  As  Salzwudel 
speaks  of  '"manifold  opposition"  to  Dr.  May's 
undertaking  it  is  evident  that  even  this  moBt 
elementary  teaching  was  in  its  day  thought  to  be  a 
dangerous  innovation. 

No  more  attractive  and  admirable  medical 
chiefs  than  these  two  scholarly  professors  are 
mentioned  in  history.  Their  genial  characters 
and  ability  to  appreciate  the  bt^t  work  arc  clearly 
attested  in  their  writings,  and  their  interest  in  and 
efforts  for  a  better  nursing  order  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the 
action  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Magdeburg,  in 
Prussia,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  male 
nurses  was  established  in  that  city  and  placed, 
oddly  enough,  under  the  management  of  the 
director  of  the  Mid'^•ives'  Institute.'  A  similar 
plan  was  projected  for  the  Chariti-  in  Berlin  in 
1800.  but  no  suitable  male  applicants  oftered 
themselves.  In  i8ti  an  institute  for  teaching 
the  attendants  in  hospitals  vvas  founded  in  Vienna 

<  Prom  ibe  Konigt.  f'miSSiMhe  Atttiicim^Virriattunt.  PoW- 
dABi.   181S. 
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by  the  Austrian  government .  and  affiliated  with  the 
University  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  porfts- 
son;  of  the  faculty  under  whose  charge  it  iras 
placet!.  Strashurg  made  asimiJar  ofiRcial  attetnpi 
in  1814.' 

Immediately  preceding  the  new  era  a  nuiSiDg 
manual  was  published  by  Dr.  IHeiTenbacb,  a 
celebrated  surgeon  of  the  Chants  Hospital.' 
This  book  shows  a,  great  advance  in  appliaocts 
and  treatment  and  a  much  more  elaborate  n»de 
of  procedure,  but  is  not  as  good  a  nursing  manual 
as  the  two  older  boobs  mentioned.  :md  far  behind 
the  teaching  oF  the  Greek  physicians  of  two  tbcn- 
sand  years  earlier  as  regards  bathing  and  btA 
air.  It  shows  plainly  what  a  v,Tetched  standard 
of  niu^jig  Wits  found  in  the  hospitals,  and  inci- 
dentally throu-s  light  on  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  inferiority.  A  dread  of  fresh  air  is  opctity 
taught  in  this  treatLsc.  The  windows  were  to  be 
opened  only  with  the  greatest  precautions,  once 
in  the  morning  ind  once  in  the  afternoon,  except 
in  summer,  when  they  might  be  opt-n  all  day  if 
the  wejithcr  were  not  too  hot.  They  were  never  to 
be  opened  in  the  evening  or  night  air.  because  tko 
w;is  even  more  dangerous  than  draughts.  Venti- 
lation must  come  from  the  next  room,  where  the 
windoft-s  might  at  intervals  be  opened,  or  ftom 
openings  in  the  wall.     Following  this  come  many 

'  Salinydi-l ,  Handbuih   der   Krankenffltg*.   p.    18. 
'  AnlcilHHg  BUT  KraHhtmnartanf:  Dr.  Z.  F.  DteRcntiKlt^ 
Berlin,  i8j>. 
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directions  for  deodorising  Ihe  sick-room.  Aft«r 
stating  That  no  smell  at  all  is  best  for  a  sick-room. 
the  author  recognises  the  fact  there  are  alwaj-s 
so  many  bad  smells  that  it  is  best  to  counteract 
them  by  burning  vinegar  or  herbs  or  lime  in  the 
room.  Bathing  a  patient  in  bed  seems  to  have 
been   an   unknown  art.     A  bath  meant  a   tub, 

'  anil  patients  who  could  not  get  up  were  to  have 
their  hands  and  faces  washed,  and  their  mouths 

[  rinsed.  The  directions  to  the  nurse  for  pre- 
paring for  a  major  operation  occupy  one  small 
page.  Many  procedures  are  described  in  a  way 
suitable  only  for  medical  students,  and  the  ^^Titcr 
evidently  had  no  conception  of  how  to  teach 
nurses.  He  has  filled  pages  with  bitter  com- 
plaints of  thu  good-for-nothings  who  are  in  hos- 
pital ser\'ice,  their  ignorance,  neglect  of  orders, 
and  general  unreliability,  and  pours  especial 
scorn  on  "old  women,"  of  whom  he  cannot  say 
enough  that  is  crushing.  (It  is  significant  that 
all  these  ^Titers  use.  not  the  word  "nuise,"  but 
"attendant.")  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  that  the  most  important  secular 
school  for  attendants  (it  was  not  cdled  a  school  d 
nursing)  in  Germany  was  opened  in  1833,  at  the 
Charitc  Hospital.  This  attempt  to  improve  the 
"attendants."  both  men  and  women  (Wdrt^  and 
Warterinnett),  prescribed  a  two  or  three  months' 
courec  of  study,  given  by  the  ph>'sicians,  after 
which  a  crrtificate  was  accorded.  As  there  was  an 
old  Prussian  Taw  relating  to  the  bestowal  of  these 
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certificates  or  tt-stinionials.  this  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  earlitst  example,  in  modem  states  ai 
least,  of  the  recognition  of  » legal  status  for  nurses ' 
But,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  there  w.is  no  mersi^t 
excqjt  by  the  lay  under-officials  (all  men—stew- 
ards, clerks,  etc.)  who  delighted  in  buDying 
the  nurses;  llial  there  was  no  ^'oman  bead  to 
protect  them,  and  no  plan  of  practical  leaching 
in  handling  the  patient;  that  the  sleeping  accom- 
modations were  miserable,  the  food  was  poor,  Ux 
hours  of  work  ivcrc  inhuman,  the  pay  was  small, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  advancement, 
these  lay  courses  in  state  hospitals  utterly  failed 
to  attract  a  superior  class  cither  of  men  or  women, 
whereas  the  schools  of  the  deaconesses,  now  about 
to  open,  succeeded  in  drawing  hundreds  into  tbeif 
ser\'icc. 

The  primary-  stimulus  to  the  nursing 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  object 
lesson  given  by  the  s[)Icndid  activity  of  the  womeo 
of  Germany  in  the  "War  of  Prcedom,"  or  Na- 
poleonic war  of  1813.  The  ttwrk  of  the  women's 
societies  formed  at  this  lime  for  relief,  for  nursing, 
and  for  helping  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  so  im- 
pressed a  young  pastor  of  Bislich,  Johann  Kldnne. 
that  he  wrote  in  1820,  in  pamphlet  fonn,  an 
earnest  ai>])cal  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  the  Rc^nvalfl 

'  BMidea  th«  inl«mc  studenU.  a  Haas  of  txVeroe*  «»  &bo 
adtnitted  to  lectum  oni  payment  of  ■  cmxll  fet.  snd  luck 
Fxtrmcs  uHually  stood  in  line  for  racuicies  oocurriBe  in  tkc 
wArd  stftile. 


to  wetf 
obiecti 
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of  the  Ancient  Deaconesses  in  our  Women's 
Societies."  He  was  enthusiastic  over  the  possi- 
bilities that  he  saw  in  the  utilisjition  of  lliis  force 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  anri  tried  harit  to  gain 
support  for  his  ideas.  He  sent  his  pamphlet  to 
the  prime  minister  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  Princess 
MiU-ianne.  who  had  taken  an  active  and  pruminent 
part  in  the  women's  societies  in  war  times.  He 
also  took  it  to  Bishop  Eylcrt  in  1824,  but,  although 
he  met  with  s>*nipathy,  he  found  no  one  to  carry 
out  his  ideas.  The  Princess  Marianne  thought 
free  or  voluntary  work  more  promising  than 
communistic  labours,  and  also  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  combine  the  work  of  a  de;iconess 
with  marriage.  Pastor  Klonne  was  extremely 
impractical  in  his  ideas  for  carrying  out  his  \-icws. 
He  had  no  notion  of  the  importance  of  training, 
nor  did  he  plan  for  a  life  calling,  but  thought  tliat 
the  women  of  the  parish  could  take  turns  in 
conducting  childn-m's  homes,  nursing  in  hospi- 
tals, etc.  Baron  Von  Stein,  in  writing  of  pastor 
KJonne's  proposal,  siiid: 

In  visiting  the  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty 
I  was  exi.-L'cdingly  struck  by  the  expression  of  inn'ord 
peace,  repose,  self-denial,  and  innocent  spH^htliness 
of  the  Sistcni  and  by  thi-ir  kind  and  benign  IrL-atnient 
uf  the  sick  intrusted  to  their  care.  To  such  sights 
a  pitiful  contrast  is  ofTirred  by  the  exprrxsion  of  dis- 
content, in  young  women  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  not  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  work 
of  their  hands,  fretted  by  ungra'ified  vanity,  mortified 
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by  neglect,  who  on  account  of  ))retensions.  dureganled 
in  a  thousand  forms,  and  on  account  of  their  idteness. 
are  conscious  of  an  emptiness  and  bitterness  in  tbcir 
lives  which  make  ihcm  unhappy  themselves  aod 
burrlensonw;  lo  others. 


Nothing  canif  of  Kl6nne's  ■n-ritings.  and  the 
attempt — mafie  by  Count  Adelbert  von  der  Rrcke 
VolUnLTstcin.'— was  no  incw^  succtssful.  In  iSjs- 
he  wrote;  "TV'enty  years  ago  I  felt  the  need  d 
deaconesses  in  our  church,  and  spoke  of  it  fre- 
quently." In  the  same  year  (1835)  ^  started 
a.  pericxlical  called  The  Deacontss,  or  Lift  and 
Work  of  the  Handmaidens  of  the  Church  in 
Doctrine,  Hducation,  atui  Nursing.  Only  coe 
issue  appeared,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  its 
title  may  have  killed  it.  even  though  that  was  the 
(lay  of  lon^  titles.  His  ideas  tended  to  an  excess 
as  much  as  those  of  Kl6nne  did  to  a  lack  of 
orgiuiisation.  His  plan  was  strictly  churchly.  and 
providetl  for  abbesses,  archdeaconeases.  and  dea- 
conesses. 

>  Count  von  der  Reckc.  who  had  cswbluhct)  a  mfcmiuloc; 
fur  K'<''^  ai'tuiilly  made  a  bcKinni'ig  <»  ^'i'  d«aeoii«ss  inavc- 
mc^nt.     A  report  written   by  bim  in  *   UuKseldori  pnpet  tf 
iHjj  ran  as  follows;  "Wc  cnuld  not  fv»i«t  ihc  wish  to  etub- 
Uiih  u  dc9iccnc:ai  in  our  ivfunnatory  and   to  oiU   tha  watt  _ 
importiint  activity  into  bcin^  hrfc  ocL-ording  to  our  cbcrubtJ  H 
plans.      Tlif  fii^t  di'-.iC(jrioe»  who  undertook  our  wnck  «a> 
trndowcd  with  worldly  ^ouds  :^nd  a  w««ltli  ol  lovtoi;  anl 
roUowiiiK  Iicr  came  three  others,  but  a  nrrious  illiw«  p(06- 
tratvd  Count  vcni  der  Rei-kc,  and  put  an  end  to  his  wort 
Later,   with   the  opening  o(   KaiuTiwertb.  he   telt   that   the 
work  WM  in  the  best  hands.      (Sch*ler,  vol,  i.,  p  »99,  (nm 
private  (uurwi.) 
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An  evangelical  hospital  that  supplied  a  train- 
ing for  nurses  was  actually  started  before  the 
institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  although  it  had  no 
deacoiR-ssfs.  Johannes  Gossner,  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Berlin,  in  connection  with  several 
friends,  had  founded  a  Woman's  Society  for 
Nursing  the  Sick  in  1833.  having  previously  es- 
tablished a  similar  society  for  men.  Finding  that 
ihey  needed  a  hospital  in  the  care  of  their  sick, 
they  had  rented  a  house  for  this  purpose  on  July 
9,  1836.  Later  a  proper  hospital  wiks  built  and 
nanted  after  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Prussia.  This 
society  did  nursing  in  the  hospital  and  in  private 
houses;  the  ser\-ices  were  all  entirely  free,  and 
soup  was  provided  for  from  ten  to  lifteen  thou- 
sand patients  annually.  Pastor  Gossner'  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  title  "deaconess."  but  prefcrroil 
the  word  "Pflegerin"  (nurse).  His  training  Wiis 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
and  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  Ihm-  Must  Christian 
Nvrses  or  /evangelical  Sislt-rs  of  Mercy  be  Con- 
stiluledf  His  nui-ses  wore  a  uniform,  but  the 
organisation  was  not  stable,  and  after  his  death 


•  Gossner  was  ■  mvn  of  noble  dutracter.  and  sonic  of  liU 
friendx  nho  IovikI  him  wannly  cantendM  thai  hr  and  tint 
Fliedner  »  as  the  founder  of  lllp  revived  unlrr  of  deuruatpfiurs, 
siiKT  lie  seiil  iiLstnicted  mirics  from  the  year  iSjj  inlo  honw* 
in  Berlin  and  at  a  dismtiM';  ihut  he  i.'Ould  not  dcvelup  hi* 
vWfk  very  far,  principally  because  he  vran  not  married,  but 
th«t  his  ideas  and  conceptioiiii  ntri«  compleir.  The  luine 
ilravoness.  boi»ie\-rr,  he  disbkcd.  SchAfer,  vol.  i,,  p.  J07, 
quotinf  from  Ioc«l  periodicals- 
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a  Mothwhouse  for    deaconesses  was    establisbed 
in  ihc  Elizalwth  Hospital.' 

In  the  life  and  work  of  that  remarkable  woman 
Amalic  Sie\'eking  we  now  meet  one  of  the  mon 
vigorous  and  sensible  characters  of  her  time- 
Bom  in  Hamburg  in  1794,  of  good  family,  wtfl 
endowed  with  fortune,  and  highly  educated, 
in  her  social  circle  Amslie  Sie\'eking  met  aH  tbe 
intelleciiial  people  of  Ihe  day.  and  thoijglit  and 
talked  on  all  subjects  imaginable.  Even  M  a 
yoiuig  girl  she  showed  remarkable  talent  and 
energy  in  practical  friendliness  and  altruism, 
and  a  marked  power  of  influencing  others  Her- 
self only  3  girl  she  began  teaching  other  yotuig 
^rls  gratuitously  fur  the  pure  love  of  it,  and  this 
occupation  she  continued  throughout  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  life.  One  of  these  pupils  later  enters 
proniinenlly  into  our  story.  Amaiie  had  a  stzmg 
sen-se  of  humour,  marked  common-sense,  shrewd- 
ness, and  an  lubounded  couraf^c  in  her  opinioot 
and  actions.  She  w:is  early  stirred  by  nading 
a  book  called  Coun:iels  of  Oie  Rev.  Camp  to  to 
Daughters,  which  excited  her  strongest  dissent, 
and  she  rebelled  against  the  doctrine  that  mar- 
riage w.'is  the  only  destiny  of  woman.  She  HTOte, 
in  her  young  womanhood,  two  books  of  Comnm- 
tan'es  on  tin:  Bible,  for  which  she  was  rcganled 
with  deep  disapproval  by  all  conservative  per- 
sons, and  in  her  letters  she  describes  in  a  vtiy 


•  Goldn.  op  fU..  pp.  &3-&4. 
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lively  and  caustic  style  the  severe  snubs  she 
received  on  this  account  from  theologians.  She 
conceived  an  earnest  desire  to  found  an  order  of 
Protestant  Sistens  of  Charity  and  to  join  it  herself, 
and  this  wish  dominated  her  mind  for  many 
years.  She  was  strongly  ami  genuinely  pious 
and  abhorred  all  sliams  and  supcrlictal  conven- 
tionalities. Her  first  real  public  work  was  done 
in  1831,  when,  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
Hamburg,  she  offered  to  serve  in  tlie  pest-hospital. 
Her  mother,  her  only  living  relative,  was  quite 
willing  she  should  do  this,  but  all  of  her  friends 
thought  it  shocking:  a  "pose"  for  martyrdom, 
immodest,  or  in  bad  taste.  In  spite  of  these 
criticisms  she  went  to  the  hospital  and  worked 
there  for  about  two  months,  until  the  scourge 
subsided.  Her  letters  from  the  hospital  to  her 
mother  give  an  animated  but  most  practical  and 
sensible  account  of  her  experiences.  There  were 
only  servant-nurses  to  help  her.  and  she  worked 
day  and  night.  Iiaving  at  fiist  charge  of  the  wo- 
men's wards,  but  soon  after,  at  the  doctor's 
request,  ussimiing  the  oversight  of  the  men's 
wards  also.  At  first  she  was  a  little  afraid  that 
the  personnel  in  the  men's  wards  might  not  be 
willing  to  obey  her.  but  the  doctors  resissured  her, 
and  gave  the  strictest  orders  that  she  was  to  be 
obeyed  implicitly.  She  writes  in  a  Iett«r  to  her 
mother: 

Hy  vrork  is  varied  and  I  cannot  tell  you  all  in  de- 
tail.    As  to  the  night  watching,  I  share  it  with  the  two 
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nurses  and  am  bui  little  wearied.  If  necessur  I 
sleep  (or  sume  time  during  the  day,  whicb  i«  safer  tbia 
neglectinK  the  watch  at  night,  or  the  rovinds.  vhicb. 
as  supervisor  of  the  men's  wanU,  I  must  make  ever; 
two  hours.  In  the  morning  I  must  see  that  ^1  is  is 
order  for  the  doctors'  visits;  beds  made,  wards  cleaa, 
etc.  Three  times  a  day  with  the  physician,  suigtao. 
and  pharmacist  1  visit  each  patient.  The  doctai 
gives  his  orders — I  must  note  especially  tlio«e  whiii 
concern  the  women.  For  the  men  1  note  what  it 
ordered  for  nourishment  and  drink,  and  give  tbe 
lists  to  the  steward :  moreo%'er,  I  am  respooaibte  far 
written  repons,  the  linen  etc. 


The  ph>*sicians,  who  received  her  at  first  wili 
doubt,  though  not  with  opposition,  were  woo 
grateful  and  appreciative.  By  bcr  simple  direct- 
ness and  tactfulness  she  avoided  all  possible 
friction  with  underlings,  and  went  away  bdovrd 
by  all,  the  medical  slafT  assembling  upon  her  Je- 
parture  to  read  aloud  a  testimonial  of  admiratJan. 
This  hospital  experience  led  her  to  develop  a  pUa 
for  founding  a  society  called  "The  Friends  <rf  the 
Poor,"  and  this  she  proceeded  to  execute  with 
energy,  sound  practit^  sense,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Her  purpose  w«s 
that  certain  l^idies  should  undertake  a  systematic 
visiting  of  poor  families  where  there  was  sidcnea 
or  distress,  at  least  once  a  week  or  oftener.  to 
help  them  in  all  ways,  with  the  exception  that  oo 
money  was  to  be  given  outriglit.  She  foui 
hard  to  get  the  right  kind  of  women.    Tho 
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her  own  class  held  back  and  sh^  tried  middte- 
c1a$s  women,  hut  of  her  experience  she  says; 
"I  thought  at  first  that  ihcy  would  understand 
better  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  1  am  now  certain 
that  a  wider  culture  contributes  much  to  solidity 
of  judgment. "     She  also  says : 

A  difficult  point  at  first  was  the  relation  to  the 
phs'sicians.  We  had  to  depend  on  them  tu  send  us 
cases.  Several  [>TOmised  to  do  so.  One  refused  on 
the  ([round  that  our  work  would  destroy  the  one  good 
and  line  thing  left,  which  was  the  kindness  showed 
by  the  poor  to  each  other.  Later  he  sent  cases,  but 
was  made  angry  by  one  of  the  \-isitors  having  ad\-iscd 
a  homeopathic  remedy  to  one  of  the  patients:  however. 
I  promised  him  this  should  not  happen  again. 

Another  little  tale  she  leUs  thus: 

We  were  visiting  a  man  who  was  nearly  well,  and  I 
loaned  turn  some  books.  The  wife  was  also  ill  and  had 
a  nurse  who  presently  told  us  that  Dr.  R.  had  con- 
livcated  the  husband's  books.  I  went  to  see  the 
doctor  and  saw  the  books  on  bistable,  but  talked  about 
other  things.  Presently  he  said  "What  -tort  of  books 
have  >-ou  given  those  people?"  "The  books  were 
for  the  convalescent,  do  you  think  they  would  hurt 
him.'"  "I  have  not  read  them,  bui  1  mistrust  those 
blue  pamphlets.  They  arc  ail  worthless."  Presently 
be  began  recommending  to  me  a  most  stupid  book, 
Moral  Doctriiie.  and  I  promised  to  carrj-  it  to  the 
patient,  preferring  to  yield  on  this  point  at  d  have 
my  hands  free  in  a  hundred  othen. 

She  carried  on  this  work  for  the  rest  of  her 
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life  with  untiring  energy  and  ability.  It-ex- 
tended, and  the  physicians  all  became  its  friendi. 
The  members  of  the  society  provided  n'mrishment, 
appliances,  chairs,  beds,  etc.,  in  case  of  iDness: 
found  employment  for  the  wage-eamcrs,  often 
providing  employment  for  one  in  a  needy  family 
by  senHce  in  another  equally  needy. — wastung. 
helping,  etc.  They  looked  up  new  kinds  of  work 
for  disabled  persons:  thus  a  carpenter,  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  left  arm  from  an  abscess,  was 
taught  rope-slipper  making,  at  which  he  became 
an  adept  and  earned  his  li\'ing.  Children  Tritb 
chronic  disesises  were  taught  and  entertained,  and 
as  a  development  a  children's  hospital  was  buili- 
Chronic  patients  were  taken  to  drive  and  to 
church,  read  aloud  to.  etc.  It  was  a  real 
"Friendly  Visiting"  in  a  most  practical  way  and 
from  the  point  of  helping  the  people  to  help  them- 
selves. This  work  absorbed  her  so  that  when 
pastoi'  FHedoer  first  approached  her,  as  he  did 
at  Christmas  1836,  to  ask  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
Kaiserswerth  deaconess  house,  then  just  founded, 
she  refused.  Tlie  pastor's  first  wife  was  tem- 
porarily in  charge.  At  this  time,  morcovw, 
Amalie  was  busy  with  plans  for  improved  dwel- 
lings for  the  poor.  About  1859  she  was  offered  the 
post  of  head  of  the  women's  department  in  the 
great  City  Hospital  of  Hamburg.  This  also  she 
declined,  but  placed  there  Caroline  Bertheau.  who 
had  been  one  of  her  dearest  pupils,  and  who  after- 
wards became  Fliednt'r's  s«x>nd  wife.    Her  housing 
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j^ans  were  worked  out  in  a  group  of  dwdltogs 
arenind  an  infirmarj',  called  after  her  the  Amaliea- 
stih.  When,  some  years  later,  Fliedner  came  a 
second  time  Lo  a^k  her  to  taJte  charge  of  the  new 
deaconess  house  in  Berlin,  she  directed  him  to 
Caroline,  who  was  still  nursing  in  the  hospital, 
and  who,  instead  of  accepting  the  position  became 
his  wife.  The  rest  of  Amalie's  life  was  spent  in 
perfecting  the  details  of  her  various  undertakings. 
her  teaching,  and  in  an  extensive  and  unbroken 
correspondence  and  relationship  with  prominent 
philanthropists  in  Ciermany  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  to  whom  her  work  was  an  Tispiration. 
She  died  in  1859. 

•  Dmkwurdigk*UtH  atu  dtw,  L*b*n  twM  Anuii*  Sintkint, 
Hwnburs,  iPfto  Aiilhcnlic  McTnc>rii>«  with  extnds  f'om 
her  diary  and  letters,  by  one  o(  her  (nen<U.  with  •  pni  '- 
by  Dr.  Widiem. 
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